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unveils  high 
speed  press 

Union  drivers 
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firee  ej^ression 
for  everyone  except 


Don  Dwight,  Publisher 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 


Top  court 
refuse  review 
of  gag  appeals 


I  disagree  with  Otis  Chandler  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

I  don’t  think  that  newspapers  should  ban  advertising  for  X-rated 
movies.  And  this  makes  me  and  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  bad  guys  to  a  lot  of  people. 

I  could  be  an  instant  hero  with  thousands  of  our  readers  if  the 
Minneapolis  newspapers  were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  other  fine  newspapers  and  refuse  this  advertising. 

But  that  would  run  contrary  to  my  belief  in  the  right  of  free 
expression,  a  Constitutional  protection  that  belongs  to  everyone  — 
reporters,  editors,  advertisers,  readers. 

The  test  of  that  belief  is  the  willingness  to  tolerate  expression  of 
ideas,  products  or  services  that  might  be  personally  offensive  to 
the  publisher  or  many  readers. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune  newspapers 
believe  that  legal  products  and  services  have  a  right  to  be  advertised, 
X-rated  films  may  be  distasteful  but  in  most  communities  are  legal. 

Sure,  we  subject  advertising  to  tests  of  accuracy,  truthfulness, 
decency.  In  fact,  the  Minneapolis  newspapers  have  imposed  space,  copy 
and  illustration  limitations  on  X-rated  movie  advertising  since  1971. 

Are  these  limitations  inconsistent  with  the  Constitutional 
protection  that  I  proclaim?  In  some  eyes,  yes,  proving  that  nothing  is 
perfect.  Or  simple.  But  the  theater  owners  can  inform  the  public  of  their 
films,  and  the  public  can  learn  what  is  playing  where  from  the 
Minneapolis  newspapers.  Whether  the  public  attends  is  a  matter  of 
individual  choice. 

Do  you  agree?  Many  do  not.  Either  way,  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 
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We've  got  a  couple  of  offers 
you  can't  refuse! 


Just  the  finest  scanner  and 
camera-ready  services  available, 
that’s  all!  They  are  the  best  values 
any  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
can  get  anywhere. 

Our  scanner-ready  Full  Mail 
Service  gives  you  more  than  100 
items  every  week  .  .  .  Features 
aimed  at  every  section  of  your 
newspaper.  They  come  to  you 
triple-spaced  in  Courier  1 2. 

Our  three  weekly,  Camera- 
Ready  Packages:  Weekly  Fea¬ 
tures,  News  &  Commentary  and 
Today’s  World,  give  you  up  to 
70  items  every  week  .  .  .  The  same 
top  stories  and  features,  the  same 
great  variety  and  quality  you’ll 
find  in  the  Full  Mail  Service. 

Included  in  both  scanner  and 


Just  check  and  we’li  send  you  samples 

□  Full  Offset  (Carr. era- ready) 

□  Full  Mail  Service  (Scanner-ready) 

Copley  News  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 

San  Diego.  CA  92112 

Citv  State 

Zip 

camera-ready  services  is  our  jumbo 
Editorial  Cartoons  &  Editorials 
service  containing  16  cartoons  Sc 
editorials  per  week. 

CNS  serves  more  than  2,000 
newspapers  here  and  abroad,  so 
check  us  out  with  your  colleagues. 
Or  fill  in  the  coupon  and  we’ll 
send  you  samples  to  check  for 
yourself.  We’re  so  sure  you’ll 
think  CNS  is  the  greatest  value,  at 
a  cost  of  only  four  or  five  syndi¬ 
cated  features  a  week,  we  don’t 
even  bother  with  a  contract. 

Write,  wire  or  call: 

John  Moon  or  Ron  Wells 
Copley  News  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 
Phone:  (714)  299-3131 


News  Swice 

Sert  iuK  the  needi  of  neu  shapers 
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In  Surveys  of  Users  of 
Metro  and  Cosmo  Presses 
In  THREE  OUT  OF  FOUR 
of  the  Ink  Questions 
Asked,  the  Majority 
Answered: 

“WE  PREFER  FLINT 
INKS  OVER  ALL 
OTHERS” 

The  ranks  of  users  of  Flint 
Ink  grow  daily.  Users 
value  the  high  press 
performance,  good  ink 
mileage  and  high  quality 
reproduction  from  Flint 
Arrowlith  Black  and 
Colors. 


Publishers  also  like  the 
convenience  and  economy 
of  tank  truck  delivery. 
Flint  Ink  tankers  [largest 
fleet  in  the  industry) 
operate  from  eight  of 
Flint’s  coast-to-coast 
manufacturing  facilities 
for  bulk  ink  delivery. 

The  same  high  quality 
inks  are  also  available  in 
drums  from  all  nineteen 
Flint  Ink  plants. 


CCDRPORATDN 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT 
HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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JANUARY 

19-21— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Hyatt-Regency,  Phoenix. 

19-21— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Lexington. 

19- 21— Texas  Press  Association,  Dallas. 

20- 21— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Hot  Springs. 

20-22— Mid-America  Press  Institute  seminar  "Newspaper  Content  for  To¬ 
day's  Readers,”  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

23-24— United  Press  International  OataNews  Users  Group,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City. 

26-28— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 

26- 28— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Nashville. 

27- 28— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  regular  membership 

meeting,  Hyatt  Regency,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

28- 29 — Northern  and  Southern  California  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 

gers  Association,  Golden  Tee,  Morro  Bay,  California. 

29- Feb.  1— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Peachtree 

Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

29-Feb.  5 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Manage¬ 
ment  Seminar,  Gentle  Winds  Resort,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

FEBRUARY 

1-2 — Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Press  Photographers  Seminar,  PNPA 
Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5-7— "Cameras  in  the  Courtroom,”  co-sponsored  by  Florida  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Florida  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  University  of 
Florida:  Gainesville  Hilton,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

5-8— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  "'Layout 
of  the  Newspaper,”  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond. 
9-11— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

16-18 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca 
Raton,  Florida. 

16-19— Howard  University's  7th  annual  communications  conference, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

16-19 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Del 
Coronado,  San  Diego. 

22-24— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  Phoenix. 

22- 24— Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  PNPA  Press 

Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

23- 24— "  Graphics  and  Design  of  the  Weekend  Newspaper,"  College  of 

Journalism  and  Communications,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

23- 25— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Balti¬ 

more. 

24- 26— Alabama  Press  Association,  Kahler  Plaza  Hotel,  Birmingham. 
27-March  2— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  President,  Cancun, 

Mexico. 

27-March  3— Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar, 
PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

27-March  4— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association/American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Marketing  Seminar,  Woodlands 
Inn,  Houston,  Texas. 

MARCH 

3-4— Newspaper  Graphics  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Foundation, 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Syracuse. 
7-9— International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly.  Lakeside  Interna¬ 
tional  Hotel,  Canberra,  Australia. 

12-17 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

15- 17— America'East  "78  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Philadel¬ 

phia  Marriott. 

16- 18— Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Founda¬ 

tion,  California  State  Polytechnic  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
19-22— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  circulation 
promotion  seminar,  Hyatt  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

19-22— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  “News- 
papei  Research  and  How  to  Use  It,”  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Dallas. 

30-April  1— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Seminar  on  Re¬ 
porting  Crime,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
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Newsbriefs 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  restructured  its  Family  section 
and  retitled  it  ‘‘Living”  in  its  weekly  editions.  The  new  section 
has  been  substantially  expanded  to  include  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  entertainment,  music  and  other 
lifestyle  topics.  In  its  weekend  editions  the  traditional  Fam¬ 
ily  title  is  retained.  Managing  editor  George  A.  Killenberg 
says,  “We  expanded  the  traditional  family  material,  created 
a  separate  section  and  added  new  features.  We  call  it  Living 
five  days  a  week  because  it  is  a  broader  description  of  the 
material  in  the  section.”  As  its  editor  of  Living  The  Globe- 
Democrat  hired  back  former  staffer  James  T.  Robison.  Robi¬ 
son  had  been  working  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  reporter 
since  mid- 1973. 

*  4=  * 

A  truck  carrying  printing  plates  for  the  Titusville  (Pa.) 
Herald  slid  off  a  snowy  highway  on  January  10  forcing  the 
6,000-circulation  morning  daily  to  suspend  publication  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  100  years.  The  truck  was  enroute 
to  Union  City,  Pa.  where  the  1 13-year-old  Herald  is  printed 
on  presses  owned  by  Brown-Thomson  Newspapers. 

♦  *  * 

William  Hesse  has  been  named  acting  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  succeeding 
John  Crichton  who  died  December  27. 

Hesse,  who  has  headed  the  4  A's  Washington  office  for 
two  years,  will  serve  as  president  until  a  search  committee 
finds  a  permanent  successor  to  Crichton. 

At  the  same  time,  a  fund  in  the  name  of  John  Crichton,  is 
being  established  within  the  4  A's  Educational  Foundation. 
Jock  Elliot,  chairman  of  Ogiivy  &  Mather,  has  agreed  to 
direct  the  activities  of  this  special  fund. 

♦  *  * 

Newspaper  advertising  increased  15.8%  in  November  over 
the  same  month  last  year  and  ran  at  an  $11.8  billion  annual 
rate,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
For  the  1 1  months  through  November,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  gained  12.4%.  By  classification,  the  November  gains 
were:  national,  up  13.2%  to  a  $1.8  billion  annual  rate;  retail, 
up  14.6%  to  a-  $6.7  billion  annual  rate,  and  classified,  up 
20.4%  to  a  $3.4  billion  annual  rate.  For  the  11  months, 
national  gained  12.7%,  retail,  9.8%,  and  classified,  17.5%. 
The  Bureau  bases  its  estimates  of  newspaper  advertising  on 
measurements  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  its  index  cities, 
plus  other  data. 

♦  ♦  * 

Advertising  revenues  in  Canada’s  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  by  about  15  per  cent  during  1977,  says  a  spokesman 
for  the  advertising  bureau  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Jean  Dion,  general  manager  of  the 
bureau,  said  national  advertisers  spent  $15.5  million  more  in 
newspapers  between  January  and  September,  1977,  than  in 
the  previous  year.  He  said  he  expects  more  advertising 
growth  in  newspapers  in  1978. 

♦  *  * 

General  managers  and  station  managers  for  Park  Newspap¬ 
ers  Inc.  held  a  round  of  meetings  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  two  days  (January  9  and  10).  On  the  agenda  were  such 
topics  as  shoppers;  competing  against  other  dailies;  develop¬ 
ing  and  retaining  circulation;  lawyer/doctor  advertising; 
building  classified;  comic  pages;  story  counts;  column  for¬ 
mats;  and  a  “State  of  Our  Union”  address  by  Roy  Park, 
chairman  of  the  group.  When  the  meetings  ended.  Park  and  a 
group  of  other  executives  were  scheduled  to  take  a  jet 
heading  west.  Park,  who  told  E&P  in  an  interview 
(November  19)  that  he  has  $25  million  allocated  for  news¬ 
paper  acquisitions,  plans  to  visit  publishers.  Looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  trip  is  Conrad  Fink,  who  left  Associated  Press 
after  21  years,  to  join  Park  last  month  as  executive 
vicepresident-administration. 
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Executive  Search  Programs 


Activision  of  Classified  International  Advertising  Services,  Inc. 


Ray  Greene,  President  of  Classified  International  announces  the 
appointment  of  Ken  Ward  as  Director  of  this  new  division  that  will 
provide  in-depth  programs  to  find  the  right  person  to  give  you 
maximum  sales  growth. 

Ken  will  be  aided  by  these  top  notch  executives  who  are  exper¬ 
ienced  in  finding  qualified  management  people. 

Each  will  continue  as  they  have  for  years  to  serve  existing  clients 
on  their  regular  prearranged  basis. 

Now,  together  they  can  provide  not  only  the  full  search  interview¬ 
ing,  psychological  testing  service,  but  do  it  with  the  full  professional 
expertise  you  would  want.  Plus  the  full  follow  through  assistance  to 
the  new  executive  to  help  him  or  her  reach  the  goals  you  mutually 
agree  upon. 

From  a  full  service  to  hourly  consulting  to  free  basic  information  - 
with  complete  confidence  available  to  employer  and  employee. 
Call  us  now  with  your  plans  and  needs.  Full  consulting  also  avail¬ 
able  with  existing  personnel  plus  special  programs  for  your  com¬ 
plete  advertising  staff.  Call  (305)  885-4526  NOW  for  full  infor 

Bill  Golding-  Chairman  mation. 
of  the  Board  of  Classified 
International,  former  CAM 
and  officer  of  ANCAM,  and 
various  regional  organiza¬ 
tions.  Consultant  to  news¬ 
papers  for  over  20  years. 

Including  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada  and  12  dif¬ 
ferent  overseas  countries. 


Ray  Greene-  President 
and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Classified  International, 
former  CAM  for  25  years  ■ 
small  to  large  competitive 
papers.  Vice-President  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  past  president  of  AN¬ 
CAM,  and  lifetime  honorary 
member  ANCAM. 


Classified  International  Advertising  Services,  Inc. 

Worlds  Most  Comprehensive 
Classified  Service 

Classified  International  Advertising  Services  has  been  called  the  world's  most 
comprehensive  Classified  management,  promotion,  training,  informative,  sales 
ideas  and  ad  clip  service.  Serving  newspapers  throughout  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  in  16  overseas  countries.  The  monthly  package  includes  fresh  units  each 
month  as  follows: 

1.  Executive  Letter 

2.  Sales  Management  Ideas 

3.  Promotion  Book 

4.  Telephone  Sales  Workshop 

5.  Employment  Advertising 

6.  Classification  Developer 
plus  other  programs  -  - 

Basic  training  course 

Slide  script  presentation  materials  for  Real  Estate,  Boating, 
and  Automotive 

Full  consulting  programs,  advertising  workshop  and  staff 
training  programs  all  tailored  to  your  market. 

Printed  sales  and  ideas  booklets  for  all  major  classifications. 


7.  Real  Estate  Ad  Ideas 

8.  Real  Estate  Display  Ideas 

9.  Automotive  Ad  Ideas 

10.  Automotive  Display  Ideas 

11.  Creative  Classified  Display 


George  Borden  -  classi¬ 
fied  Consultant,  former 
CAM  for  over  30  years,  cur¬ 
rently  consulting  for  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  north 
western  states.  Specializes 
in  complete  reorganizations, 
training  and  personnel  de¬ 
velopment. 


Ken  Ward  -  Past  president 
of  ANCAM,  retired  from 
the  Hartford  Courant, 
where  he  spent  48  years. 
From  dispatch  department 
to  CAM,  also  headed  tele¬ 
phone  and  computer  oper¬ 
ations.  Honorary  lifetime 
member  ANCAM. 


Dick  Hare-  President  of 
Hare  Associates  based  in 
Rochester,  NY  a  consulting 
and  training  firm  covering 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  For¬ 
merly  Director  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Research,  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.  17  years  in 
key  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  roles.  Worked  with 
over  200  publications  in 
new  firm. 


Dr.  Hilton  Wasserman 


President  of  Hilton  N. 
Wasserman  and  Associates, 
Inc.  in  New  York  City.  His 
firm  specializes  in  all  phases 
of  the  personnel  function 
with  special  emphasis  on 
such  areas  as  psychological 
evaluations,  test  validation, 
job  analysis,  management 
development,  internal  com¬ 
munications,  and  the  broad 
application  of  behavorial 
science  toward  the  solution 
of  personnel  problems.  Cur¬ 
rently  serving  numerous 
newspapers  in  the  north 
eastern  United  States. 


Executive  Search  Programs 

a  division  of 

Classified  Infernafionai  Advertising  Services,  Inc. 


J  1345  East  Tenth  Ave.  Hialeah,  Florida  33010  (305)885-4526 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Nebraska  decision  ioophote 

In  the  famous  Nebraska  gag  rule  decision,  Chief  Justice 
Brennan  said  the  press  could  not  be  prevented  from  publish¬ 
ing  what  transpired  in  open  court,  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
tell  lawyers  and  judges  how  to  avoid  such  a  situation. 
“Judges  may  stem  much  of  the  flow  of  prejudicial  publicity 
at  its  source,”  Brennan  wrote.  That  is  prior  restraint,  but 
Brennan  didn’t  say  so. 

And,  to  emphasize  those  words,  the  Supreme  Court  this 
week  refused  to  hear  challenges  to  the  constitutionality  of 
two  court  orders  limiting  news  coverage  of  criminal  trials  in 
Ohio  and  South  Carolina,  and  avoided  a  ruling  in  a  third, 
similar  case  from  Pennsylvania  sending  it  back  to  the  lower 
court  on  procedural  grounds. 

Left  standing  were  orders  by  lower  court  judges  prohibit¬ 
ing  lawyers,  parties  to  cases,  witnesses,  jurors  from  making 
any  statement  to  the  press  outside  of  the  court  room  and  its 
formal  proceedings  until  after  a  verdict  is  reached. 

Trial  lawyers  and  judges  in  the  lower  courts  were  quick  to 
get  the  Brennan  message  18  months  ago  so  now,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  accepted  legal  pro¬ 
cedure  has  changed  from  “punish  the  press  for  what  it  has 
printed”  to  “keep  the  press  from  getting  anything  to  print.” 

Prior  restraint  means  to  prevent  the  publication  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Isn’t  it  prior  restraint  just  as  much  when  applied  to 
words  kept  unuttered  by  restraints  as  well  as  the  words  that 
are  spoken? 

That  takes  on  an  ominous  tone  when  it  applies  to  what 
goes  on  in  the  public  courts. 

The  press  can  be  limited  to  reporting  exactly  what  trans¬ 
pires  in  open  court  and  nothing  else,  the  court  says.  After 
almost  200  years  the  Supreme  Court  has  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  criminal  trials  can  be  conducted  in  a  vacuum  even  at  the 
requests  of  defense  counsel. 

We  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  members  of  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  will  be  brought  to  realize  their  error  in  allowing 
defense  counsel,  prosecutors  and  judges  to  establish  their 
own  interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment  as  meaning: 
This  case  is  what  we  say  it  is  under  the  rules  of  evidence  as 
laid  down  by  this  court,  and  nothing  else.  All  of  which  means 
to  the  press:  “You  can’t  print  anything  except  what  we 
permit.”  And  to  trial  participants:  “You  cannot  speak  with¬ 
out  our  permission.” 

This  current  stance  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  out  of  charac¬ 
ter  with  these  words  of  the  majority  in  the  Nebraska  deci¬ 
sion:  “At  least  in  the  context  of  prior  restraints  on  publica¬ 
tion,  the  decision  of  what,  when  and  how  to  publish  is  for 
editors,  not  judges.” 
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Letters 


KEY  ISSUE 

By  means  of  a  costly  advertising  and 
public  relations  campaign  John  McGoff 
of  Panax  Corporation  has  worked 
ceaselessly  to  change  the  issues  and  to 
alter  and  distort  an  incontrovertible  rec¬ 
ord  assembled  by  The  National  News 
Council. 

People  may  disagree  on  the  central  is¬ 
sue:  Whether  a  chain  publisher  has  the 
right  to  order  editors  to  run  news  stories 
selected  by  the  chain’s  central  office. 

Neither  the  News  Council  nor  I  per¬ 
sonally  have  argued  that  a  publisher  can¬ 
not  or  should  not  fire  an  editor  for  in¬ 
competence,  intractability  or  a  score  of 
other  obvious  and  valid  reasons.  The  key 
issue  for  us  has  been  that  in  a  chain  a 
corporation  should  judge  its  editors  on 
merit  and  NOT  on  such  matters  as  pro¬ 
testing  and  resisting  arbitrary  commands 
that  certain  news  stories  be  published  by 
dictum  from  chain  headquarters. 

Even  the  original  lone  dissenter  to  the 
News  Council's  action  has  conceded  that 
the  Panax  order  to  editors  of  June  27, 
1977,  constituted  proof  positive  of  the 
"smoking  gun.”  Mr.  McGoff  never  men¬ 
tions  that  order.  1  quote  the  key  line  ver¬ 
batim  with  its  own  capitalization  and 
punctuation:  “No  1.  MG — means 
McGoff,  or  Must  Go!”  That  tells  the 
whole  story  of  Mr.  McGoff’s  purpose 
and  intent  as  a  newspaper  publisher. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 
(Isaacs  is  chairman  of  the  National  News 
Council.) 

si:  ♦  ♦ 


NO  AGE  LIMIT 

The  Journalism  awards  issue  of  E&P 
described  the  White  House  Fellowships 
as  having  a  23-35  age  limit.  That’s  no 
longer  the  case. 

In  a  December  23  letter,  W.  Landis 
Jones,  director.  President’s  Commission 
on  White  House  Fellowships,  told  me 
President  Carter  removed  the  age 
requirement  for  fellowship  applicants  in 
October. 

“His  reasons  for  doing  so  closely 
paralleled  your  reasons  for  suggesting 
that  these  barriers  be  removed,”  Jones 
said.  Both  the  lower  barrier  of  23  and 
upper  one  of  35  were  removed. 

For  years  I’ve  maintained  the  upper 
limit  should  be  removed  because  many 
women,  particularly  those  with  children, 
aren’t  in  a  competitive  position  to  win 
such  an  award  until  after  age  35.  Also, 
many  women  cannot  leave  family  com¬ 
mitments  until  after  age  35  when  children 
are  in  high  school  or  college. 

Jo-Ann  Huff  Albers 
(Albers  is  Kentucky  news  editor  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  14,  1978 


REVIVAL 

On  March  25,  1977,  the  Lonf{  Island 
(N.Y.)  Press  suspended  publication  due 
to  high  costs  and  insufficient  revenue. 

However,  on  March  26,  1979,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Long  Island  Press  will 
once  again  resume  publication  at  a  new 
location  in  Suffolk  County,  Long  island. 
New  York.  A  whole  new  staff  is  pres¬ 
ently  being  hired,  and  new  presses  and 
equipment  is  being  purchased. 

Old  staff  members  will  be  contacted  by 
the  new  owner  and  publisher,  T.  M.  Or¬ 
lando,  as  soon  in  1978  as  possible,  to 
inform  them  that  their  old  positions  will 
be  open,  and  that  they  can  have  them 
again,  whenever  the  newspaper  can  find 
a  suitable  plant  for  offices  and  equip¬ 
ment.  About  300  new  openings  will  be 
available  at  that  time  also. 

Editor  &  Plbi.ishhr,  will  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  by  us  during  the  year  of  1978. 
Please  publish  this  information,  as  many 
of  our  former  staff  read  E«&P,  and  will 
see  this. 

Kevin  Murphy 
(Murphy  is  editor  of  the  Press.) 

*  *  * 

CANAL  TREATY 

I  have  shared  your  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
column  of  December  10  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  asked  me  to  extend  to  you 
his  appreciation  for  your  recent  support 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

There  needs  to  be  more  dispassionate 
discussion  of  the  factual  provisions  of 
the  treaties,  and  informed  comments 
such  as  yours  informed  comments  such 
as  yours  is  a  great  help  in  elevating  the 
quality  of  the  debate  on  the  treaties’ 
merits. 

Joseph  L.  Powell,  Jr. 

(Powell  is  press  secretary  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.) 


COPY  EDITING 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Lawr¬ 
ence  S.  Suhre  must  have  polished  off  the 
last  of  that  Jack  Daniel’s  before  writing 
“Grammar  Workshop  for  Journalists”  in 
E&P,  Dec.  24. 

Maybe  that  would  explain  such  jour¬ 
nalistic  and  grammatical  gems  as  "Jes- 
person”  and  "some  outmoded  years 
ago.” 

It  might  also  explain  such  redundan¬ 
cies  as  "another  aspect  of  the  turning 
point  at  this  stage”  and  "future  work¬ 
shops  will  be  more  extensive  in  dura¬ 
tion.” 

Sallying  forth,  to  use  the  professor’s 
cliche,  we  learn  that  the  Continuing 
Education  division  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  is  a  “who”  rather  than 
an  it,  that  some  colons  are  followed  by 
caps  and  others  by  lower  case,  and  that 
fifty  is  spelled  out  while  160  is  numerical. 

Further  examples  of  the  professor’s 
erudition: 

"The  first  session,  all  of  which  were 
held  in  the  lounge  area  ...” 

“.  .  .  to  increase  and  update 
eweryone's  strength  in  grammar  (it  would 
be  necessary)  to  give  them  a  single  com¬ 
mon  authority  to  follow.” 

“Our  purpose  was  to  humble  them  . . . 
not  .  .  .  humiliate  them.” 

Obviously,  some  journalists  are 
needed  in  the  classroom. 

William  N.  Roesgen 
(Roesgen  is  editor  of  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette. ) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  article,  "Grammar  workshop  for 
journalists,”  by  Lawrence  R.  Suhre,  re¬ 
counts  the  success  of  a  course  he  gave 
for  working  journalists.  His  prose  clearly 
demonstrates,  however,  that  he  is  not  fit 
to  give  such  a  course. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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see  why  these  newspapers 
have  chosen  the 
Royal  zenith  Misomatic  Plateline 
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The  two  plate  a  minute 
newspaper  plate  maker 


Here’s  important  news  for  newspaper  printers 
running  offset  or  who  want  to  go  offset.  Until  now, 
offset  plate  production  has  been  expensive  and 
time  consuming.  Now  Royal  Zenith,  a  leader  in 
the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  introduces  the  Miso¬ 
matic  Plateline— the  result  of  modern  plate  pro¬ 
duction  technology. 

It’s  a  unique  plate  processing  system  that  can 
cut  your  production  time  to  60  seconds— from  neg¬ 
ative  to  first  developed  plate.  Total  plate  produc¬ 
tion  is  120  accurate,  high  quality  plates  per  hour. 

And  that’s  not  all.  You  can  insert  additional  neg¬ 
atives  while  the  production  cycle  is  in  progress. 
You  can  preset  the  desired  number  of  plates  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  same  negative.  You  can  even  copy 
in  page  marks  and  color  marks  on  the  plate. 

The  Plateline  is  simple  to  operate.  Just  load  the 
machine  with  pre-punched  films  and  plates.  Press 
the  START  button.  And  the  Plateline  takes  care 


of  the  copying  sequence.  The  entire  print-down 
cycle  takes  place  automatically  in  one  minute: 
plate  and  negative  feed,  exposure,  plate  and  film 
changing.  Each  step  is  carried  out  under  perfect 
register  control  so  the  sources  of  error  are  min¬ 
imized  and  you’re  sure  of  getting  top  results. 

talk  to  the  innovators 


Royal  Zenith  Corp. 

a  growth  company  with  your  growth  in  mind 

2101  Jericho  Turnpike. 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  11040 
516/488-3200 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


THIS  DIAGRAM  of  a  4-unit  Rockwell-Goss  Signature  HV 
offset  press  shows  accessibility  of  the  units  while  running 
either  horizontal  multi-color  leads  or  vertical  black  leads. 


The  momentum  transfer  principle,  used  in  new 
Rockwell-Goss  Signature  HV  press,  is  demonstrated  by 
Larry  Bain,  GSD  director  of  engineering  administration  and 
technical  services,  and  inventor  of  the  design.  The  Signa¬ 
ture  HV  is  rated  at  40,000  I  PH.  The  spheres  shown  are  a 
small  scale  demonstration  of  the  principle  involved  in  the 
invention. 


Rockwell-Goss  introduces 
high-speed  offset  press 


By  Earl  Wilken 

Rockwell-Goss  introduced  this  week  a 
new  one-page-around,  horizontal- 
vertical,  web  offset  press  called  Signa¬ 
ture  HV.  The  press  was  designed  with 
special  characteristics  to  make  it  suitable 
for  printing  a  wide  variety  of 
newspaper/commercial  products. 

Ron  White,  president  of  Rockwell's 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  said  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  press  reflected  Rockwell's 
awareness  and  responsiveness  to  their 
customers'  demands  for  technological 
innovations  that  will  help  these  custom¬ 
ers  reduce  operating  costs  and  improve 
print  quality  while  increasing  prof¬ 
itability. 

White  also  said  there  was  an  on-going 
research  effort  at  Rockwell's  Science 
Center  in  Thousand  Oaks,  California  in 
Surface  Energetics.  This  esoteric  area  of 
Surface  Energetics  helps  to  explain  the 
lithographic  printing  process  and  will 
aid,  he  said,  in  future  press  design. 

A  breakthrough  has  been  achieved  by 
the  design  team  in  Cicero,  111.,  with  a 
feature  called  Dyna-Damp  printing  cyl¬ 
inder.  This  invention  permits  a  press  in 
this  size  range  to  attain  speeds  up  to 
40,000  impressions  per  hour.  Signature 
HV  is  rated  at  40,000  IPH  and  the 
Dyna-Damp  mechanism  made  with 
high-strength  steel  components  and  case, 
and  placed  inside  the  cylinder,  helps  to 
overcome  streaking  caused  by  the  print¬ 
ing  cylinder  vibration.  Dyna-Damp  is  not 
tuned  to  a  specific  operating  condition 
but  functions  at  all  press  speeds. 

Larry  J.  Bain  who  developed  the 


Dyna-Damp  concept  (precisely  designed 
mass),  said  the  mechanical  system  in  a 
press  design  wants  to  store  up  energy 
and  this  is  dissipated  via  vibration  in  the 
printing  cylinder.  With  the  new  design 
(Dyna-Damp)  feature  this  energy  is  dis¬ 
sipated  internally  and  permits  the  cylin¬ 
der  to  suppress  streaking  and  transfer  ink 
in  a  constant  manner. 

Richard  Segel,  division  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  engineering,  said  the  latest 
technology  was  used  to  optimize  the 
press  design.  Computer  simulation 
techniques  aided  in  the  overall  design 
approach  to  break  the  single-width  speed 
barrier  that  stood  at  approximately 
28,(X)()  IPH. 

The  horizontal-vertical  design,  Segel 
stated,  permits  back-to-back  four  color 
products,  black  and  color  combinations 
and  multiple  web  products.  Segel  also 
said  the  press  was  human-engineered  for 
ease  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  inking  system  (100  to  zero)  has  a 
swing-away  ink  fountain  for  easy  clean¬ 
ing  and  quick  changeover  in  addition  to 
25  lever-style  ink  keys  on  the  ink  foun¬ 
tain  for  visual  indication  of  ink  settings. 
The  ink  fountain  roller  has  an  indepen¬ 
dent  electronically  controlled  drive 
which  tracks  press  speed  and  allows  a 
pressman  to  change  the  ink  feed  across 
the  entire  web  from  a  remote  free  stand¬ 
ing  electronic  control  console. 

The  press  has  sidelay  register  and 
motorized  circumferential  register  con¬ 
trols,  optional  unit-to-unit  register  con¬ 
trol  that  adjusts  both  sides  of  the  web, 
and  an  optional  motorized  print  to  cut 
register.  All  units  are  stackable  and  op¬ 


tional  accessories  include  stitchers,  per¬ 
forators  and  in-line  pasters. 

A  new  jaw-type  folder  (2:2  ratio)  has 
been  designed  (not  available  at  the  mo¬ 
ment)  for  folded  products  in  half-fold, 
quarter-fold  and  double  parallel  modes. 
Folder  will  run  8  webs  of  newsprint  or 
equivalent  thickness  of  uncoated  stock. 

The  dampening  system  is  continuous 
feed  with  a  motor-driven  water  pan  roller 
that  features  a  proportional  controller 
which  follows  a  specially  designed 
curve.  This  electronic  system  maintains 
proper  ink  and  water  balance  by  com¬ 
pensating  for  varying  dampening  needs 
as  speed  changes.  Springs  are  used  on 
the  ink  and  water  forms. 

Press  operation  can  be  controlled  from 
a  prewired  electronic  console  that  is 
connected  to  the  press  by  a  wiring  har¬ 
ness.  Maintenance  of  console  electronics 
is  done  through  removable  PC  (printed 
circuit)  boards  that  have  diagnostic 
capabilities.  Seven  control  functions  can 
be  handled  from  the  console  panel. 

Web  tension  is  provided  by  driven 
running  belts  and  sensed  by  a  pneumati¬ 
cally  loaded  dancer  roller.  Roller  posi¬ 
tion  information  is  fed  into  the  control 
system  which  modulates  the  speed  of  the 
driven  belts.  Press  drive  for  each  unit  is 
driven  from  a  horizontal  drive  shaft  for 
direct  drive. 

Web  width  is  23"-36"  and  cutoff  is 
22.776".  Printed  length  is  22.1"  and  op¬ 
tions  available  include  2-arm  automatic 
RTP,  tension  controlled  infeed,  dryer, 
and  chill  rolls. 

A  four-unit  prototype  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Web  Offset  Publications  Ltd., 
of  Don  Mills,  Canada. 

Price  for  a  four  unit  press  with  folder  and 
reel  stand  was  stated  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  a  half-million  dollars.  First  pro¬ 
duction  units  are  scheduled  for  shipment 
in  November  1978. 
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Drivers’  union  mars 
debut  of  The  Trib 


By  John  Consoli 

The  Trih,  which  made  its  debut  as  New 
York  City's  fifth  daily  newspaper  as 
scheduled  on  Monday  (Jan.  9).  has  had  to 
labor  through  a  week  of  turmoil. 

In  addition  to  some  production  prob¬ 
lems  in  getting  the  first  edition  out,  pub¬ 
lisher  Leonard  Saffir  has  had  to  cope 
with  nine  major  distributors  who  refused 
to  deliver  the  paper  to  newsstands  and 
with  another  backer  of  the  paper  who 
said  he  wants  the  money  he  invested  into 
The  Trib  given  back. 

Still  hanging  over  The  Trib's  head  also 
is  a  court  hearing  to  determine  if  the  pa¬ 
per's  name  is  an  infringement  on  two 
trademarks. 

Antitrust  probe 
may  be  conducted 

The  Justice  Department's  Antitrust 
Division  in  New  York  is  investigating 
possible  antitrust  law  violations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  refusal  of  union  truck 
drivers  to  deliver  The  Trih  on  Tuesday. 

The  Justice  Department  has  expressed 
interest  in  the  matter  because  one  of  the 
9  distributors  which  refused  to  distribute 
the  paper  is  owned  by  the  New  York 
News. 

A  preliminary  investigation  by  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  on  Tuesday  revealed 
enough  evidence  to  Justify  a  further 
probe  into  charges  by  Trib  publisher 
Leonard  Saffir  that  the  unions  were  con¬ 
spiring  to  destroy  his  new  paper. 

Meanwhile,  State  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Hyman  Korn  granted  an  extension 
until  (Jan.  16)  of  the  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  he  issued  on  Tuesday. 

The  Trib  was  delivered  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  without  incident. 

Early  Tuesday,  The  Trib  was  forced  to 
cut  back  its  press  run  from  260,000  to 
225.000  copies  after  distributors  began 
calling  to  say  they  would  not  distribute 
the  paper.  Only  90,000  copies  made  it  to 
the  newsstands.  Saffir  immediately  went 
to  court  and  late  Tuesday  afternoon  Jus¬ 
tice  Hyman  Korn  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  signed  a  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order  enjoining  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  and  the  dis¬ 
tributors  from  interfering  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  The  Trib. 

The  Trib  is  printed  by  union 
employees  at  Somerset  Printing  Co.  in 
New  Jersey,  but  copies  are  picked  up  by 
non-union  drivers  from  the  Empire  News 
Company,  also  in  New  Jersey,  who  truck 
the  papers  to  26  distribution  points  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

The  drivers  for  the  distributors  are 


union  members  and  reportedly  refused  to 
distribute  the  papers  because  they  were 
delivered  by  non  union  labor. 

Saffir  said  he  blamed  the  truck  drivers 
and  not  the  owners  of  the  distribution 
firms,  contending  that  the  drivers  were 
part  of  a  “conspiracy"  to  destroy  The 
Trib. 

Refusal  to  distribute  the  paper  not  only 
prevented  The  Trib  from  gaining  circula¬ 
tion  dollars,  but  also  caused  a  loss  of 
advertising  dollars.  Since  the  paper  did 
not  meet  its  circulation  guarantee  of 
200,000  on  Tuesday,  advertisers  were 
told  they  would  not  have  to  pay  for  ads 
appearing  in  the  paper,  according  to  a 
Trib  spokesman.  The  paper  will  offer 
make-good  ads  in  future  issues  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

As  if  the  paper's  union  problems  were 
not  enough,  Richard  Mellon  Scaife, 
chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
Greenshurfi  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review,  said 
he  was  seeking  to  have  returned  to  him  a 
$200,000  check  that  he  gave  Saffir  in 
early  December. 

“1  am  not  an  investor  in  The  Trib," 
said  Scaife,  who  Saffir  verified  as  being 
an  investor  on  Monday.  Scaife  told  E&P 
that  he  agreed  three  months  ago  to  put 


in  the  minimum  $200,000  investment 
that  Saffir  would  accept  “when  certain 
conditions  were  met.” 

Scaife  said,  “I  told  Saffir  at  that  time 
that  when  he  raised  the  money  necessary 
to  put  The  Trib  on  the  street,  I  would  be 
an  investor.  The  prospectus  said  $7  mil¬ 
lion,  but  he  (Saffir)  figured  it  would  be  $3 
million.” 

Scaife  gave  Saffir  a  check  for  $200,000 
the  first  week  of  December  to  be  put  into 
escrow.  “Saffir  gave  me  a  list  of  four  or 
five  advertisers  that  he  swore  had  signed 
a  year's  contract.  Ethically,  1  don't  think 
I  should  mention  these  names.” 

Scaife,  who  recently  purchased  half 
interest  in  the  Sierra  Publishing  Co., 
from  John  McGoff  which  includes  16 
California  newspapers,  claims  the  condi¬ 
tions  agreed  upon  with  Saffir  were  not 
met.  “Therefore,  my  attorney  requested 
the  check  be  returned.” 

Scaife  said  he  agreed  to  invest  in  The 
Trib  on  the  condition  that  Saffir  raise 
$2.8  million  elsewhere.  He  said  Saffir 
had  failed  to  meet  that  condition.  Scaife 
also  said  he  objected  to  the  advertiser  list 
that  Saffir  gave  him.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  these  key  national  advertisers 
signed  long  term  contracts. 

Scaife  once  was  reported  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  $1  million  to  former  president 
Richard  Nixon's  reelection  campaign. 
Scaife  is  the  second  major  investor 
whose  problems  with  Saffir  have  pub¬ 
licly  surfaced.  In  October,  Saffir  asked 
(Continued  on  pufte  9) 
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for  the  resignation  as  The  Trib’s  board 
chairman  of  former  U.S.  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  William  Simon.  Simon  was  one  of 
The  Trib's  original  investors.  Saffir  said 
Simon  was  asked  to  leave  “because  he 
had  tried  to  involve  himself  in  the  hiring 
of  reporters  and  editors.” 

On  Tuesday  Saffir  said  Scaife  had 
been  rejected  as  an  investor  and  his 
check  had  been  returned  with  interest. 

He  denied  Scaife's  allegations  that  the 
terms  of  the  investment  had  been  mis¬ 
represented  to  Scaife. 

Saffir  also  said  he  plans  to  sue  the  9 
distributors  and  the  Newspaper  Mailers 
and  Deliverers  Union  for  $50  million  for 
losses  sustained  by  The  Trib. 

The  first  copies  of  The  Trib  came  off 
the  presses  at  9:25  p.m.  Sunday  (January 
8)  in  the  New  Jersey  plant  of  Somerset 
Printing  and  copies  were  distributed  at 
an  early  morning  party  at  The  Trib's 
editorial  offices  to  more  than  6(X)  guests 
who  attended. 

Press  run  for  the  first  edition  was 
250,0(K),  but  was  not  accomplished  with¬ 
out  certain  production  problems. 
Employees  of  The  Trib  said  the  Video 
Terminal  set-up,  which  sends  the  copy 
from  the  paper's  New  York  editorial  of¬ 
fices  to  the  Somerset  plant  in  New  Jersey 
where  the  paper  is  made  up  and  printed, 
broke  down  and  much  of  the  copy  had  to 
be  sent  via  the  backup  Rapid-Fax  sys¬ 
tem. 

Heavy  rain  also  delayed  delivery  of  a 
portion  of  the  papers  and  a  contractural 
dispute  with  one  major  distributor  kept 
The  Trib  otT  newsstands  at  two  key  dis¬ 
tribution  points — Penn  Station  and 
Grand  Central  Station. 

Despite  all  of  this.  The  Trib'^  editor- 
in-chief  and  publisher  l.eonard  Saffir 
said  the  paper  was  959f  sold  out  by  1 1 
a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  Trib  contained  very  little  spot 
news  in  its  first  issue.  The  lead  story  was 
an  analysis  by  the  paper's  Washington 
correspondent  Warren  Rogers  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter  and  the  Mideast  situation. 
One  of  the  few  items  of  news  was  a  list¬ 
ing  of  advertising  account  changes  listed 
in  the  Communications  section  of  the 
paper. 

The  Trib  on  Tuesday,  its  second  day 
on  the  stands,  contained  a  little  more 
spot  news,  but  almost  none  of  it  local. 

The  paper  is  designed  to  read  some¬ 
what  like  a  daily  magazine,  both  in  for¬ 
mat  and  in  content  and  some  observers 
have  likened  it  to  the  National  Observer 
(now  defunct.) 

Saffir  describes  his  paper  as  “a  jour¬ 
nalistic  idea  whose  time  has  come”  and 
he  readily  admits  that  The  Trib  resem¬ 
bles  a  magazine. 

“The  Trib  is  as  departmentalized  as  an 
aircraft  carrier,”  said  Saffir.  “The 
stories  read  like  stories  in  some 
magazines — column  to  column,  page  to 
page.  You  won't  have  to  wrestle  The 
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Trib's  pages  in  so  much  soiled  laundry  to 
find  a  story.” 

The  entire  second  page  of  each  day's 
Trib  is  devoted  to  a  complete  index  of 
the  paper— called  “In  The  Trib  Today.” 
The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  completely 
departmentalized.  The  upfront  depart¬ 
ments  or  sections  are  devoted  to  national 
and  international  news  first  and  later  to  a 
section  entitled  “Metro — The  Tri 
States.” 

Throughout  the  paper  features,  over¬ 
views  and  news  analysis  are  dominant 
over  spot  news.  Saffir  admits  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  different  than  what  is  being 
offered  in  the  other  New  York  City 
dailies,  but  feels  there  is  a  market  for 
this. 

The  trend  over  the  past  few  years  by 
many  newpapers  has  been  to  offer  more 
features  and  a  magazine  type  format, 
while  cutting  back  on  spot  news  or  hard 
news.  A  recent  survey  of  readers  for  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Council,  how¬ 
ever.  showed  that  readers  really  want 
more  hard  news.  The  Trib  should  serve 
to  answer  the  question  of  which  tactic  is 
the  more  effective  at  drawing  and  keep¬ 
ing  newspaper  readers. 

While  some  industry  observers  likened 
The  Trib  to  the  defunct  National  Ob¬ 
server,  a  Trib  spokesman  said  the  newest 
New  York  city  daily  is  more  like  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  “The  Trib  is 
something  like  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  its  approach  to  news,  only 
more  current,”  he  said. 

The  Trib  will  carry  about  8  pages  of 
stock  results  each  day  and  its  business 
section  will  be  a  very  much  pro-business. 
Its  sports  section,  compared  to  the  New 
York  News,  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Post,  is  extremely  small,  with 
the  first  two  issues  carrying  only  four 
pages  in  each.  The  Trib  sports  staff  num¬ 
bers  only  5.  compared  to  41  for  the 
Times. 

The  Trib  has  a  total  of  1 12  employees 
including  both  the  editorial  and  business 
departments.  As  a  result,  much  of  its 
news  hole  will  be  filled  with  copy  pro¬ 
vided  by  UPI,  Reuters,  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Service. 

Editor  of  The  Trib  is  73  year  old  John 
Denson,  former  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Los  Anfieles  Kxaminer 
and  Newsweek  magazine.  Denson  also 
served  as  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American. 

Many  of  the  other  key  editorial  people 
are  newspaper  veterans  with  broad 
newspaper  backgrounds.  Some  had 
worked  under  Denson  during  his  years  as 
editorial  head  of  the  now  defunct  Herald 
Tribune  and  Journal  American. 

Saffir  Doints  out  that  the  staff  also  con¬ 
tains  several  younger  reporters.  “Sprin¬ 
kled  among  the  vets  are  talented 
youngsters  who  can  dance  in  the  livliest 
discos  or  climb  an  Alp  and  whose  work 
has  appeared  in  less  weighty  magazines 


and  weeklies  like  New  York  magazine, 
Esquire  and  the  Villufie  Voice. 

A  story  in  the  first  issue  of  the  paper 
said  that  the  concept  of  The  Trib  “goes 
back  10  years  (in  the  midst  of  Israel's 
victory  in  the  Six-Day  War)”  or  about 
one  month  after  the  World  Journal  Tele- 
firam  folded. 

“The  ripening  of  the  concept  and  its 
growth  into  reality.”  it  was  pointed  out, 
“has  taken  less  than  a  year.” 

Saffir  said  The  Trib  has  spent  $3  mil¬ 
lion  already  on  equipment,  salaries, 
promotion  and  other  start-up  costs.  The 
paper  used  Tinker  Campbell-Ewald  to 
prepare  its  opening  tv,  print,  and  radio 
promotion  campaign  and  hired  Media 
Corp.  of  America  to  place  the  ads. 
Tinker  Campbell  Ewald  worked  on  a 
project  fee  basis  and  will  be  replaced  by 
another  agency  to  handle  The  Trib's  ad¬ 
vertising  needs  from  now  on,  according 
to  Saffir. 

Saffir  said  that  “about  $1.5  million”  in 
advertising  had  been  sold,  with  several 
contracts  on  an  annual  basis.  Among  ad¬ 
vertisers  signed  up  are  Time,  Bu.siness 
Week,  TV  Guide,  Sports  Illustrated, 
New.sweek,  Penthouse,  Playboy,  East¬ 
ern,  National  and  Braniff  Airlines,  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Hanover.  Marine  Midland 
Bank,  Citibank,  American  Tobacco,  R. 
J.  Reynolds,  Barney’s,  Tiffany.  Brook 
Brothers,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Saks  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  and  Bloomingdales. 

Meanwhile,  a  case  scheduled  to  be 
heard  January  9  in  U.S.  District  Court 
involving  trademark  infringement 
charges  brought  against  The  Trib  by 
l.H.T.  Corporation  has  been  postponed 
until  January  16. 

I.H.T.,  a  379f  owner  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune,  filed  suit  against 
The  Trib  last  August,  alleging  infringe¬ 
ments  on  two  trademarks — New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  The  Herald  Tribune. 
I'he  Trib  filed  a  denial  of  these  charges  in 
.September. 

In  addition.  The  Trib  filed  a  suit 
against  the  New  York  Times  Co.,  i.H.T. 
and  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 
S.A.  The  Trib  claims  they  “are  seeking 
to  restrain  trade  and  attempting  to 
monopolize  the  distinct  geographic  area 
of  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area”  in  morning  newspaper  publication. 

Media  Records  eyes 
Gannett  papers 

Media  Records,  Inc.,  the  newspaper 
ad  linage  measuring  service  which  al¬ 
ready  has  as  its  subscribers  all  21 
Knight-Ridder  and  all  12  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  is  negotiating  with 
Gannett  in  an  attempt  to  garner  73  of  that 
newspaper  group’s  papers  as  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

Media  Records  currently  has  16  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  as  subscribers  and  for 
the  past  three  weeks  has  been  negotiat¬ 
ing  to  get  the  rest.  _ 
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Positive  news  campaign 
started  by  Tenn.  Gov. 


By  E.  B.  Blackburn 

When  Tennessee  Gov.  Ray  Blanton 
drew  national  attention  by  kicking  off  a 
campaign  against  negativism  in  the  press 
and  seeking  to  enlist  President  Carter,  it 
brought  back  memories  of  Spiro  Agnew 
and  his  “nattering  nabobs  of 
negativism.” 

The  governor  set  down  his  new 
guidelines  for  the  press  in  the  midst  of  a 
critical  series  by  the  Commercial  Appeal 
of  Memphis  detailing  his  travel  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  governor,  dubbed  “Norman  Vin¬ 
cent  Blanton”  by  one  newspaper,  re¬ 
fused  to  respond  to  what  he  considered 
“negative”  questions  unless  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  positive  side  had  first  been  re¬ 
ported. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  had  started 
an  in-depth  look  at  all  the  governor’s 
travels  after  he  flew  to  Jamaica  on  the 
state’s  Leaijet  in  late  November,  at  the 
same  time  aides  said  he  was  duck  hunt¬ 
ing  in  Arkansas. 

The  newspaper  jumped  into  the  story 
with  three  reporters  in  Nashville  and  one 
in  Washington,  in  addition  to  Memphis- 
based  reporters.  A  reporter  was  also  sent 
to  Jamaica  for  background  on  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  recent  trip. 

A  four-part  series  showed  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  high  flying  and  spending  out  of  the 
taxpayers’  pockets  included  a  $300-a-day 
hotel  room  in  Washington,  a  $38,000 
chartered  Learjet  in  the  Middle  East  and 
a  50-minute  massage  in  Tokyo. 

He  also  hopped  on  a  state  airplane  an 
average  of  every  other  working  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  eight  months  of  1977,  and 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  limousines 
during  his  travels  while  other  governors 
have  used  cabs. 

Before  the  series  ran,  reporters  asked 
to  question  Blanton  about  his  spending. 

But,  through  a  press  aide,  Blanton  said 
only  written  or  tape-recorded  questions 
would  be  permissible. 

The  newspaper  turned  down  those 
conditions  and  began  the  series. 

After  the  first  two  stories,  Blanton  told 
reporters  he  would  be  available  for  ques¬ 
tions  following  a  routine  gubernatorial 
appointment  in  Nashville. 

A  reporter  for  the  Commercial  Appeal 
was  poised  to  ask  the  governor  about 
telephone  calls  from  his  office  and  hotel 
rooms,  and  from  the  state’s  Learjet,  to 
the  office  and  residence  of  a  young 
woman  in  Washington.  The  young 
woman  had  been  employed  at  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Commission  at  the 
request  of  the  Tennessee  governor’s  of¬ 
fice. 


The  Capitol  HMl  press  corps  in 
Nashville  was  set  to  question  Blanton 
about  the  freewheeling  travel  and  ex¬ 
penses  detailed  in  the  Memphis  news¬ 
paper. 

But  before  any  questions  were  asked, 
the  governor  proclaimed  he  had  had 
enough  of  “negativism”  and  was  not 
going  to  respond. 

His  new  guidelines,  never  specifically 
spelled  out,  for  the  press  conference 
also  meant  that  trying  to  get  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  side  of  a  possibly  critical  story  did 
not  meet  the  new  criteria  for  response. 

“The  reporting  media  will  have  to 
come  up  with  the  positive  side,”  the 
governor  told  reporters. 

The  governor  sais  he  had  read  15  or  20 
newspapers  and  watched  various  news 
programs  the  weekend  before  the  Mon¬ 
day  news  conference  and  “I’ve  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  has  to  be  a  turn¬ 
around  in  this  .  .  .  when  you  listen  to  the 
public  which  I  do  on  an  almost  daily 
basis  .  .  .  the  message  I’m  getting  is  the 
public  is  tired  of  the  negativism  of  the 
news  media. 

“And  if  I  don’t  respond  to  that  and 
don’t  take  some  action  on  it,  then  I  feel 
like  I’m  derelict  in  my  duty  .  .  .” 

Challenging  other  elected  officials  to 
follow  his  precedent,  Blanton  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  to  President  Carter. 

He  asked  Carter  to  “join  with  me  in  a 
unique  attempt  to  prevent  our  great 
country  from  being  weakened  by 
negativism.  Specifically  I  refer  to  that 
which  flows  across  our  country  daily 
from  the  news  media.” 

Jody  Powell,  the  President’s  press  sec¬ 
retary,  termed  the  Tennessee  governor’s 
letter  “an  interesting  idea.” 

Hardware  stores 
to  run  commercials 

American  Hardware  Supply  Company 
of  Butler,  Pa.,  has  named  Pittsburgh- 
based  international  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
&  Grove  to  help  implement  a  new  mar¬ 
keting  concept  and  corporate  identity 
program. 

American  Hardware  Supply  Company 
will  place  emphasis  on  corporate  and 
market  level  broadcast  advertising.  De 
Sales  Advertising,  Pittsburgh,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  American’s  advertising  agency 
for  direct  mail,  print  and  collateral  adver¬ 
tising. 

American  Hardware  Supply  Company 
is  a  dealer-owned  hardware  wholesaler 
with  $300  million  wholesale  sales  this 
year  to  over  3,200  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  dealers. 


L.A.  Times  to 
publish  weekly 
fashion  section 

FashionJS,  a  weekly  section  devoted  to 
news  of  fashion  and  living  styles  in 
Southern  California,  will  be  launched 
February  3  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
William  F.  Thomas,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Times,  said. 

Fashion78  will  be  part  of  the  Times 
each  Friday  and  will  be  printed  standard¬ 
sized  on  premium  newsprint.  In  succeed¬ 
ing  years,  the  numerals  in  the  Fashion78 
logo  will  be  changed  to  the  current  year  to 
reflect  the  contemporary  emphasis  of  the 
section. 

Fashion78  will  fall  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Jean  Sharley  Taylor,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Times,  who  also  is 
responsible  for  the  Times  View  section; 
the  Sunday  rotogravure  Home  and  TV 
Times  magazines;  Calendar,  Book  Re¬ 
view  and  YOU  magazines,  and  the  Travel 
and  Real  Estate  sections. 

The  fashion  editor  of  the  Times, 
Marylou  Luther,  will  coordinate 
Fashion78’s  news  coverage,  which  will 
include  reporting  on  clothing  and  cosmet¬ 
ics  for  women  and  men,  profiles  of  the 
people  who  are  setting  design  trends,  and 
news  about  the  fashion  industry.  Robert 
A.  Rector,  editor  of  YOU,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor. 

“  Fashion78  will  do  more  than  report  on 
designers  and  their  clothes,”  said  Luther. 
“It  will  focus  on  every  aspect  of  L.A. 
style  and  its  impact  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

Among  the  regular  features  of  Fash- 
ion78  will  be; 

— “Listen”:  a  roundup  of  Southern 
California’s  fashion  and  beauty  news,  in¬ 
cluding  looks  at  the  people  who  are 
newsmakers  and  trendsetters. 

— “Look”:  photographic  layouts  on 
what  Southern  Californians  are  wearing 
and  what  is  being  shown  in  fashion  show¬ 
rooms. 

— “Linger”:  a  focus  on  fragrances  and 
grooming  products  for  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men. 

— “For  Men”:  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  of  menswear  news. 

— “Profiles”:  close-in  views  of  South¬ 
ern  California’s  fashion  leaders,  their 
lifestyles  and  thoughts. 

— “Inside  View”:  candid  photographs 
and  lively  topics  originating  from  the 
Southland  social  scene. 

Copyrighted  editions 

Beginning  January  1 ,  1978  each  edition 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  is  being 
copyrighted  under  the  federal  copyright 
law.  The  purpose  is  to  stop  the  unau¬ 
thorized  dissemination  of  information 
gathered  by  the  newspaper  exclusively 
for  its  readers. 
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Woman  sportswriter  sues 
to  open  locker  room 


Sports  Illustrated  reporter  Melissa 
Ludtke  filed  a  federal  sex  discrimination 
suit  December  29  to  force  major  league 
baseball  to  drop  its  policy  of  barring 
women  reporters  from  the  locker  room. 

“The  whole  thing  with  the  baseball 
locker  rooms  is  that  it’s  such  a  tradition. 

And  that’s  where  the  main  interviews 
take  place.  It’s  Just  a  point  of  equal  ac¬ 
cess,’’  Ludtke  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  her  reasons  for  wanting  the  suit  to  be 
filed. 

Time  Inc.  and  Ludtke  was  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  locker  rooms  to  interview  players 
during  the  World  Series  at  Yankee 
Stadium.  She  was  barred  by  baseball 
Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn  from  post¬ 
game  locker  room  activities  even  though 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  had  given  her 
permission  to  enter. 

She  claimed  that  after  the  sixth  game, 
October  18,  when  the  Yankees  captured 
the  series  crown.  Mayor  Beame  and 
“men,  both  credentialed  reporters  and 
others  with  no  visible  credentials,  had 
access  to  the  clubhouse,”  she  had  to 
wait  outside. 

The  Yankees  have  said  that  Ludtke 
had  been  barred  from  the  locker  rooms 
during  the  playoffs  and  the  series  be¬ 
cause  of  orders  from  the  commissioner’s 
office.  Ludtke  was  the  only  woman  re¬ 
porter  who  had  asked  during  the  season 
to  go  into  the  locker  room. 

In  the  suit  filed  by  attorney  Frederick 
A.  O.  Schwartz  Jr.,  Sports  Illustrated, 
which  has  a  staff  of  about  half  women 
reporters,  “wants  to  assign  its  reporters 
to  cover  the  1978  baseball  season  on  the 
basis  of  their  talent  and  expertise  and 
without  regard  to  their  sex.” 

A  date  will  not  be  scheduled  for  the 
case  for  a  month,  Ludtke  says.  By  lot  the 
case  was  assigned  to  Federal  Judge  Con¬ 
stance  Baker  Motley,  the  only  woman 
judge  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York. 

Kuhn  said  this  past  week  in  a  state¬ 
ment  released  in  New  York  that  he 
would  allow  female  sportswriters  into 
baseball  locker  rooms  for  postgame  in¬ 
terviews  if  “they  could  satisfy  us  that  we 
have  violated  any  law”  with  the  present 
policy  that  denied  women  writers  access 
to  clubhouses. 

The  commissioner  said  he  considers 
his  approach  of  providing  female 
sportswriters  with  interview  facilities  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  teams’  dressing  quarters 
completely  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  the  views  and  interests  of  the  press 
in  general,  the  players  and  the  fans.  He 
said  the  matter  had  been  under  discus¬ 
sion  with  Sports  Illustrated  for  several 
months.  Time  Inc.  confirmed  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  said  that  full  coverage  of 
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baseball  activities  could  not  be  achieved 
until  all  baseball  writers  were  allowed  in 
the  clubhouse. 

Newspaper  sportswriters  who  are 
women  have  been  supporting  Ludtke 
and  Time  Inc.  in  the  suit,  Ludtke  says. 
Ludtke  spoke  with  Stephanie  Salter, 
sportswriter  for  the  Sun  Francisco 
Examiner,  before  the  suit  was  filed,  and 
Salter,  who  covers  the  Golden  State 
Warriors  and  the  past  summer  the  Oak¬ 
land  A’s,  encouraged  Ludtke. 

And  Ludtke  says  she  talks  with  Jane 
Gross,  Newsday  sportswriter,  “all  the 
time.”  Both  Gross  and  Salter  worked 
with  Ludtke  before  the  two  left  Sports 
Illustrated  for  jobs  on  newspapers.  Gross 
had  been  involved  in  getting  NBA  locker 
rooms  open  two  years  ago  when  she  was 
writing  baseball  for  Newsday.  Now  she 
writes  about  a  variety  of  sports  subjects, 
and  is  currently  covering  tennis  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden. 

Salter,  who  had  been  in  New  York  on 
a  Warriors’  road  trip  before  the  suit  was 
tiled  and  had  chatted  with  her  colleague 
Ludtke,  has  written  columns  in  the 
Examiner  on  the  subject  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  women  writing  about  sports 
and  doing  interviews  in  the  locker 
rooms.  She  wrote  about  her  personal  ex¬ 
periences  in  an  Examiner  article  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Sports  illustrated  suit. 

Ludtke  told  E&P  that  “so  far  the 
stories  about  the  sex  discrimination  suit 
have  been  very  positive.  I  have  yet  to  see 
an  article  slanted  in  a  negative  way.” 

But  she  says  that  “jokes  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  That’s  why  the  baseball  commis¬ 
sioner’s  office  is  scared  of  the  whole 
thing.  They’re  probably  afraid  of  the 
image — you  know — women  in  the 
baseball  locker  room,  and  people's  reac¬ 
tion  to  it.  Those  kind  of  jokes  are  sort  of 
a  natural  first  reaction  to  something 
people  don’t  understand. 

“If  readers  would  understand  the 
necessity  of  the  locker  room  interview, 
then  they  wouldn’t  make  those  jokes,  if 
they  don’t  understand  why  it’s  so  impor¬ 
tant,  then  maybe  it  would  not  seem 
ludicrous.  And  it’s  not  surprising  to  me 
that  some  think  it  is.” 

Ludtke,  26,  has  worked  V/i  years  at 
Sports  Illustrated  as  a  reporter  and  the 
past  two  seasons  has  been  assigned  to 
baseball.  When  the  season  ended,  she 
took  on  pro  basketball,  a  sport  which 
allows  her  to  go  into  the  men’s  locker 
rooms  for  interviews. 

“I’m  a  Welisley  (1973)  graduate  who 
had  never  before  written  about  sports 
before  1  got  my  first  job  at  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,”  Ludtke  told  E&P.  “I  didn’t 
even  have  to  take  the  usual  route  of  first 


writing  for  a  newspaper.”  And  she  didn’t 
write  about  sports  for  her  college  news¬ 
paper. 

Why  did  she  take  sportswriting  up?  “I 
liked  to  watch  sports.  It  just  happened 
over  three  years  ago,  by  talking  to  people 
and  convincing  ...  1  knew  sports,  and  I 
had  done  some  ‘gophering’  for  ABC 
Sports  after  1  got  out  of  college.” 

At  Sports  Illustrated  Ludtke  also  does 
a  television-radio  column. 

She  has  no  plans  to  try  to  invade  the 
locker  rooms  of  the  Denver  Broncos  or 
the  Dallas  Cowboys  and  the  Super  Bowl 
game  January  15  in  New  Orleans.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Washington  Post 
sportswriter  Betty  Cunaberti  invaded  the 
locker  rooms  of  the  Minnesota  Vikings 
several  weeks  ago,  but  that  no  big  deal 
was  made  out  of  it. 

Lawrie  Mifflin,  a  woman  sportswriter 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  also  sup¬ 
ports  the  Time  Inc.  suit.  Mifflin,  Robin 
Herman,  who  covers  hockey  for  the 
New  York  Times,  Cunaberti  and  Gross 
were  featured  in  a  story  on  women 
sportswriters  in  the  American  Way  air¬ 
lines  publication. 

“The  big  thing,”  Ludtke  says,  “is  that 
I  want  to  seek  admission  to  the 
clubhouse  next  season.” 

Fol  council 
formed  by  Va. 
news  groups 

A  Virginia  Freedom  of  Information 
Council,  representing  several  statewide 
news  organizations,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  council  will  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  concerning  open 
government  in  Virginia  and  will  coordi¬ 
nate  efforts  of  its  member  organizations 
to  provide  for  a  maximum  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public. 

Members  of  the  council  include  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  Virginia  Press 
Women  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  Richmond 
and  Tidewater  chapters  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Charles  S.  Rowe,  editor  of  the  Fre¬ 
dericksburg,  Free  Lance-Star  was 
elected  president  of  the  council.  George 
T.  Crutchfield  was  named  vicepresident. 
Crutchfield  is  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mass  Communications  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Commonwealth  University. 

The  council  appointed  Robert  L. 
Hughes,  assistant  professor  of  Mass 
Communications  at  VCU,  as  its  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

Rowe  said  that  until  now  there  has 
been  no  mechanism  to  collect  and  dis¬ 
seminate  information  about  problems 
the  news  media  and  public  encounter  in 
gaining  access  to  government  meetings 
and  records. 
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Sun-Times  runs 
Chicago  bar  to 
detaii  corruption 

A  pattern  of  corruption — bribery, 
pay-offs,  skimming  and  tax  evasion — is 
documented  and  reported  firsthand  in  a 
series  that  started  Sunday  (January  8)  in 
the  Chicufio  Sun-Times. 

The  Sun-Times,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Better  Government  Association,  op¬ 
erated  its  own  tavern  for  several  months 
to  demonstrate,  and  record  in  graphic 
photos  and  text,  how  Chicago  is  truly  the 
“city  that  works”  ...  if  you  know  how 
to  work  it. 

It  looked  like  any  neighborhood 
tavern.  But  the  Mirage  on  the  near  north 
side  was  never  quite  what  it  seemed  to 
the  casual  customers.  The  bartenders 


were  reporters  and  investigators.  The 
repairmen  were  photographers  who 
snapped  their  pictures  from  a  concealed 
loft. 

The  newspaper  said  the  story  is  “one  of 
immense  significance — for  the  tax- 
paying  public,  for  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies,  and  for  the  owners  and  patrons  of 
any  small  business  enterprise  in 
Chicago.” 

..  SuiSiay  Sun^QiiK^__^ 


CUTAWAY  DRAWING  of  the  Mirage  interior  shows  the  vantage  point  from 
which  concealed  photographers  Jim  Frost  and  Gene  Pesek  photographed  key 
conversations  between  Sun-Times  reporters,  city  inspectors  and  various  accoun¬ 
tants  and  vendors  seeking  the  Mirage's  business.  Many  of  the  conversations 
took  place  in  the  booth  nearest  the  photographers.  The  jukebox  was  turned  up 
to  muffle  the  sounds  of  their  cameras. 


January  8  edition 

Among  the  disclosures  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reports: 

•  Tax  fraud  by  accountants  who  con¬ 
spire  with  taverns  to  cheat  on  state  and 
federal  taxes  at  a  cost  to  Illinois  of  as 
much  as  $16  million  in  sales  taxes  alone. 

•  Shakedowns  by  state  liquor  inspec¬ 
tors  who  demand  what  is  in  a  tavern’s 
cash  register  for  their  silence  about 
liquor  violations. 

•  Payoffs  of  $10  to  $100  grabbed  by 
city  inspectors  who  ignore  health  and 
safety  hazards  when  the  price  is  right. 

•  Illegal  kickbacks,  tax  skimming  and 
offers  of  political  fixes  from  vending 
machine  operators — including  one  ex¬ 
policeman  who  may  be  failing  to  report  a 


REPORTERS  and  photographers 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  investigators  from  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Government  Assn,  produced  Mir¬ 
age,  a  series  about  day-to-day  corrup¬ 
tion  endured  by  a  Chicago  tavern. 
Shown  are  BGA  chief  investigator  Wil¬ 
liam  Recktenwald,  Sun-Times  repor¬ 
ters  Pam  Zekman  and  Zay  Smith,  and 
Jeff  Allen  of  the  BGA.  Allen  managed 
the  Mirage  and  joined  in  the  inves¬ 
tigative  work. 

half-million  dollars  a  year  in  his  taxable 
income. 

Developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
BGA,  the  Mirage  series  with  names, 
dates  and  amounts  of  payoffs  grew  out  of 
years  of  complaints  from  small  business¬ 
es  about  the  corruption  they  have  to 
endure  to  operate  in  Chicago. 

An  investigative  team  headed  by  Pam 
Zekman  posed  as  tavern  employes  to 


USING  AN  automatic  shutter  on  an¬ 
other  camera,  Sun-Times  photograph¬ 
ers  Jim  Frost  (left)  and  Gene  Pesek 
photographed  themselves  in  their 
hideaway. 


gain  evidence.  Working  with  her  were 
Sun-Times  reporter  Zay  Smith,  and 
photographers  Gene  Pesek  and  Jim 
Frost. 

Reporters  and  BGA  investigators  were 
careful  to  abide  by  entrapment  laws,  the 
Sun-Times  said.  In  addition  to  6  fraudu¬ 
lent  sets  of  books,  the  Mirage  used  a 
seventh  and  honest  set  to  pay  its  taxes. 
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street  sales 
boosted  by 
larger  heads 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  recently 
completed  an  initial  study  on  “reader 
preference  of  headline  size”  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  street  sale  reader  prefers  a 
larger  headline. 

To  provide  a  controlled  laboratory 
situation  for  in-field  study,  John  Blex- 
rud,  research  services  manager,  and 
Robert  J.  Bobber  Jr.,  circulation  sales 
development  manager,  designed  tests  at 
sites  along  a  lOO-mile  rou(e  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star’s  Metro  Orlando  circulation 
area.  Hopes  are  that  extensive  future 
studies  of  graphics  can  be  conducted  in 
this  controlled  laboratory,  the  news¬ 
paper  said. 

“Increasing  competition  for  readers’ 
time  means  newspapers  must  make 
greater  efforts  to  capture  the  attention  of 
readers,”  points  out  Blexrud. 

“The  controlled  laboratory  offers  us 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  new 
graphics  and  makeup  and  their  effect  on 
single-copy  sales  by  allowing  editorial 
people  to  see  how  directly  their  news 
judgments  and  decisions  affect  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  newspaper,”  adds  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star  editor  Jim  Squires,  at  whose 
request  the  study  was  conducted. 

Overall,  the  bolder  test  headlines  out¬ 
sold  the  regulars  by  32%.  Test  headlines 
outsold  regulars  on  eight  out  of  eight 
days  at  seven  out  of  seven  locations. 
Sales  of  test  headlines  over  regulars 
ranged  from  a  maximum  of  72%  more  to 
a  minimum  of  seven  percent  more. 
Number  of  newspapers  sold  each  test 
day  averaged  between  200  and  300. 

Blexrud  stresses  that  the  test  did  not 
prove  that  larger  headlines  will  sell  more 
papers  than  small.  It  simply  showed  that 
in  a  controlled  situation,  larger  headlines 
were  preferred. 

“1  don’t  know  how  many  people  who 
saw  the  larger  headline  stopped  and 
bought  for  that  reason,  I  only  know  that 
the  larger  headline  sold  more  than  the 
smaller.” 

Identical  newspaper  coin-operated 
racks  were  placed  side-by-side  at  eight 
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locations  in  the  Metro  Orlando  area. 
Sites  were  selected  which  represented  a 
good  cross-section  of  the  population  with 
residential,  business,  tourist  and  apart¬ 
ment  areas  included.  We  picked  sites 
where  10  to  40  papers  were  sold  daily. 

“The  most  difficult  part,”  says  Bob¬ 
ber,  “was  making  sure  each  rack  was 
identical  and  remained  identical  to  its 
mate  in  terms  of  repair.”  Care  was  taken 
to  see  that  neither  rack  was  ever  totally 
sold  out  during  each  of  the  original  10 
test  days  during  the  two-week  test  period 
in  late  August  and  September.  Traffic 
patterns  were  checked  to  assure  that 
both  machines  were  equally  accessible. 
A  small  sign  on  the  bottom  of  each  box 
identified  the  day,  i.e.  “Monday’s  pa¬ 
per.”  Test  headlines  were  alternated  be¬ 
tween  right  and  left  boxes  for  each  daily 
test. 

On  each  test  day  at  the  end  of  the 
normal  morning  run,  several  hundred 
additional  papers  were  run  with  a  bolder 
headline.  The  graphics  and  content  of 
page  one  remained  the  same  in  both 
cases  and  the  concept  and  wording  of  the 
headline  was  changed  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Bobber  placed  papers  in  test  racks  at 


Two  court  orders  that  limited  news 
coverage  of  criminal  trials  in  Ohio  and 
South  Carolina  were  allowed  to  stand  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  refused 
to  review  the  challenges. 

In  a  similar  case  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Supreme  Court  avoided  a  ruling  by  send¬ 
ing  it  back  to  the  lower  courts  on  pro¬ 
cedural  grounds. 

Since  the  justices  did  not  explain  their 
reasoning  in  refusing  to  hear  the  cases, 
they  did  not  make  any  new  law. 

In  the  South  Carolina  case  (Sigma 
Deta  Chi  v.  Martin,  No.  77-263),  As¬ 
sociate  Justices  Byron  R.  White  and 
Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  voted  to  hear  argu¬ 
ments  and  issue  an  opinion.  The  case 
involved  charges  of  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  U.S.  The  charges  were  brought 
against  a  state  senator  and  two  other  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  Federal  judge  prohibited 
any  interviews  by  witnesses  during  the 
time  of  the  trial  and  any  statements  out 
of  court  by  any  participant  “which  might 
divulge  prejudicial  matter  not  of  public 


3  a.m.  (a  2-hour  job)  and  rechecked  the 
sites  along  the  lOO-mile  route  at  noon  and 
again  in  the  evening  to  be  sure  no  racks 
were  sold  out. 

A  4-day  shake  down  trial  run  preceded 
the  actual  testing.  During  the  first  week, 
one  location  was  invalidated  due  to  a 
traffic  pattern  which  consistently  fa¬ 
vored  one  newspaper  rack  regardless  of 
which  size  headline  the  front  page  con¬ 
tained. 

Two  test  days  were  ultimately  judged 
invalid  and  not  included  in  the  test  re¬ 
sults.  In  one  instance,  a  copy  block 
which  added  an  element  of  interest  to  the 
page  was  switched  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  when  the  headline  was  enlarged. 
The  second  invalidation  was  on  the  day 
Elvis  Presley  died.  Any  and  all  papers 
placed  in  the  rack  sold  out  immediately. 

“While  our  initial  study  reinforced 
longstanding  guidelines  that  bigger  bold¬ 
er  headlines  are  more  likely  to  attract 
the  street  sale  reader,”  cautions  Squires, 
“it’s  vital  to  remember  that  big  news  and 
carefully  selected  stories  with  well- 
written  headlines  are  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  sales  than  the  size  of  headline 
type.” 


record  in  the  case.” 

In  supporiiiig  that  position  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  the  Department  of  Justice 
argued  that  the  news  media  “are  only 
vicariously  interested  in  the  conse¬ 
quences”  of  such  orders  because  they  are 
affected  only  indirectly. 

The  judge’s  order  in  the  Ohio  case 
(Leach  v.  Sawicki,  No.  77-629)  barred 
any  out-of-court  discussion  of  the  case 
by  lawyers,  their  office  associates  and 
staff,  witnesses  and  prospective,  actual 
and  excused  jurors  until  after  the  verdict. 
The  defendant,  who  had  held  13  people 
hostage  in  a  Cleveland  office  for  nine 
hours,  charged  an  unconstitutional  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  right  of  free  speech,  but 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  disagreed. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  case,  state  pro¬ 
cedural  rules  permitted  a  judge  to  close  a 
pretrial  hearing  in  the  second  murder 
prosecution  of  W.  A.  Boyle,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  to 
impound  all  the  records.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  rules. 
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Pleas  to  lift  gags  refused  by  Court 


media  organizations  is  neither  legelly  re¬ 
quired  nor  otherwise  appropriate  in  light 
of  the  potential  barriers  which  such  action 
may  pose  to  this  Agency's  ability  to  carry 
out  its  critical  duties  in  furtherance  of  the 
nation’s  foreign  policy  of  objectives. 

“Because  of  the  above  considerations, 
and  with  all  due  respect  to  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  concerns  in  this  area,  1  hope  that 
tionably  present  obstacles  to  our  ability  to  you  will  understand  the  reasons  why  this 
expeditiously  and  effectively  perform  our  Agency  cannot  support  the  position  taken 
statutory  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  in  the  October,  1976,  resolution  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  collection.  CIA  has  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
chosen  to  formulate  and  operate  under  Editors.’’ 

these  limitations  in  the  interests  of  and  Patterson’s  statement  heavily  em- 
out  of  respect  for  the  separate  respon-  phasized  the  two-faced  nature  of  the  CIA 
sibilities  status  of  the  U.S.  press  as  a  free  policy  of  professing  respect  for  truth  at 
and  independent  institution  in  our  soci-  home  and  then  demonstrating  abroad 
ety.  “that  we  don’t  mean  it.” 

“At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  considered  “In  sum,”  Patterson  said,  “you  have 
opinion  that  any  further  extension  of  the 

scope  of  the  restrictions  beyond  U.S.  (Continued  on  paf>e  19) 


CIA  shouldn’t  use  any 
reporters:  editors 


By  I.  William  HiU 

Rebuffed  by  Admr.  Stansfield  Turner, 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Eugene  C.  Patterson,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  last  week  (Jan.  5)  called  on  a 
House  Committee  to  force  the  CIA  to 
extend  its  ban  on  using  American  jour¬ 
nalists  for  intelligence  work  to  also  in¬ 
clude  foreign  journalists. 

Patterson,  who  is  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  was  one  of  three 
newspaper  editors  to  testify  on  the  final 
day  of  the  latest  series  of  hearings  held  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee,  which  seeks  eventually  to  es¬ 
tablish  guidelines  for  Cl  A-media  relation¬ 
ships. 

The  other  editors  were  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  chairman  of  the  ASNE  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  Committee; 
and  Gilbert  Cranberg,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  All  agreed  on  the  need  to  ban 
CIA  use  of  foreign  reporters,  even  if  it 
makes  the  job  of  the  agency  more  dif¬ 
ficult. 

In  a  climax  to  his  prepared  statement, 
Patterson  told  of  writing  CIA  Director 
Turner  in  December,  seeking  his  reaction 
to  an  ASNE  resolution  calling  for  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  CIA  use  of  foreign  reporters  in 
connection  with  Turner’s  previous  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  ban  on  use  of  American 
journalists. 

Turner’s  reply  was  read  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  Patterson.  It  included  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

“Let  me  attempt  to  address  the  issues 
raised  in  your  letter  by  sharing  with  you 
the  major  reasons  why  our  announced 
policies  are  carefully  and  specifically  de¬ 
lineated  to  cover  journalists  and  staff  of 
U.S.  news  media  organizations.  The  un¬ 
derlying  rationale  for  this  position,  of 
course,  is  CIA’s  abiding  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  special  status  afforded 
the  nation’s  press  under  the  Constitution. 
Accordingly,  in  order  to  do  our  part  to 
ailay  the  understandable  concern  expressed 
in  some  quarters  that  unregulated  and 
widespread  CIA  relationships  in  this  area 
tend  to  undermine  the  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  U.S.  press,  we  have 
taken  special  pains  to  impose  stringent 
limitations  on  ourselves  in  our  dealings 
with  U.S.  news  media  organizations 
themselves  and  any  employes  thereof 
throughout  the  world,  regardless  of  the 
nationality  of  the  employes.  Although 
upon  occasion  the  severity  of  these  re¬ 
strictions  and  prohibitions  will  unques- 
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Rockwell  Goss  offset  press  capable  of  40,000  IPH 


CHICAGO  —  Ron  White,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rockwell’s  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  announced  today  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  new  Rockwell-Goss  press: 
the  Signature  HV,  a  one-page- 
around,  horizontal-vertical,  web 
offset  press.  White  described  it  as  "a 
product  of  our  advanced  research  and 
engineering  coupled  with  our  com¬ 
pany’s  vast  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  press  experience.”  He  attributed 
the  successful  development  to  con¬ 
centration  on  one  goal.  "At 
Rockwell-Goss,”  he  said,  "we  are  to¬ 
tally  committed  to  supplying  equip¬ 
ment  for  printing  production  —  and 
nothing  hut  printing  production. 


both  newspaper 
and  commercial.” 

White  said  the 
Signature  HV 
was  specifically 
designed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  custom¬ 
ers’  needs  for  in¬ 
creased  press 
utilization.  "This  Ron  White 
new  press,”  he  said,  "can  provide  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  with  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  quality  printing,  on 
newsprint  and  similar  stock,  from 
straight  black  to  four  color.  And  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  press 
make  it  very  suitable  for  printing  a 


wide  variety  of  newspaper/commer¬ 
cial  products,  such  as  brochures, 
catalogs,  books,  pulp  magazines, 
flyers,  inserts  and  much  more.” 

Richard  Segel,  v.p.-engineering, 
called  the  new  press  the  first  of  its 
kind  capable  of  40,000  IPH  produc¬ 
tion.  "The  Signature  HV,”  he  said, 
"was  designed  using  the  latest 
technology  to  optimize  the  design  of 
printing  cylinders  and  other  compo¬ 
nents  for  high  speed  operation.  This 
includes  a  unique  new  Rockwell- 
Goss  invention  —  the  Dyna-Damp 
cylinder  (patent  pending),  which 
provides  an  added  margin  of  printing 
( continued  on  page  2) 


The  RockweO-Goss  Signature  HV  press. 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


The  Rockwell-6oss  Signature 
standards  in  productivity. 

Can  replate  both 

Horizontal  No  dirty  roller  contact  cylinders  without 

multi-color  leads  between  color  impressions  tearing  out  the  web 


performance  at  speeds  beyond  those 
of  other  presses. 

"But  there’s  more,”  continued 
Segel.  "Our  Signature  HV  was  en¬ 
gineered  from  the  ground  up  to  be  a 
fast,  easy-to-operate  press,  capable  of 
delivering  a  variety  of  products.  It 
has  a  superior  100  to  0  inking  sys¬ 
tem;  a  new,  specially  designed  jaw- 


type  folder  with  three  modes  of  fold¬ 
ing;  and  flexibility  that  permits  floor 
mounting  in-line,  or  stacking  units. 
It  offers  a  free-standing  electronic 
control  console  and  can  be  serviced 
more  easily.  Dollar  for  dollar,  the 
quality  and  productivity  of  this  new 
press  will  be  a  giant  step  ahead  of 
any  other  press  available.” 


The  Signature  H  V  at  a  glance 
The  single-width,  one-page- 
around  press  is  designed  in  a  new 
configuration  capable  of  efficiently 
producing  4-and  4-color  products  and 
multiple  web  products  by  combining 
the  best  features  of  both  horizontal 
web  and  vertical  web  presses.  The 
press  unit  prints  blanket-to-blanket 


HV  press:  designed  for  new 


Easy  access  to 
inkfountains 


Most-used  folder 
controls  on  this  side 
of  folder 


for  normal  printing  or  plate-to- 
blanket  for  direct  printing.  Unit 
geometry,  with  proper  number  of 
units,  allows  printing  color  in  any 
location  in  the  product.  And  the 
unit  contains  all  rollers  necessary 
to  print  direct  on  any  couple.  Units 
are  designed  to  be  stackable  to 
allow  for  a  shorter  press  row. 


Dyna-Damp  cylinders 
The  Dyna-Damp  concept  provides 
a  maintenance-free  vibration 
damper  completely  contained  inside 
the  Signature  HV  cylinders.  A  pre¬ 
cisely  designed  mass  within  the 
Dyna-Damp  mechanism  is  set  into 
motion  when  the  plate  and  blanket 
lockup  gaps  meet.  This  mass  pro¬ 


duces  out-of-phase  impacts  that 
quickly  damp  out  unwanted  vibra¬ 
tion.  Unlike  many  vibration  control 
systems,  Dyna-Damp  is  not  "tuned” 
to  a  specific  operating  condition  but 
functions  effectively  at  all  press 
speeds. 

Inking  system 

The  ink  roller  train  is  arranged  in 
(continued  on  page  4,  col.  I) 


4.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


New  Signature  HV  Press 


100  to  0  ink  split  fashion.  The  main 
charge  of  ink  is  delivered  to  the  plate 
by  the  first  form  roller,  leaving  the 
second  form  roller  to  remove  excess 
ink  and  eliminate  any  pattern  left  by 
the  first  form  roller. 

The  inking  system  incorporates  a 
swing-away  ink  fountain  for  easy 
cleaning  and  quick  changeover. 
Lever-style  keys  provide  visual  indi¬ 
cation  of  ink  film  thickness  between 
the  continuous  blade  and  the  motor- 
driven  variable  speed  fountain  rol¬ 
ler,  for  the  first  time  providing  a  true 
manual  preset  capability. 

I  Dampening  system 

The  unit  uses  a  continuous  feed 
dampening  system.  The  motor- 
driven  water  pan  roller  features  a 
proportional  controller  which  follows 
a  specially  designed  curve.  This  elec¬ 
tronic  system  maintains  proper  ink 
and  water  balance  by  compensating 
for  varying  dampening  needs  as 
speed  changes. 

New  2:2  ratio  jaw-type  folder 

The  new  jaw-type  folder  was  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  the  Signature 
HV  press,  with  speed  and  fold  accu¬ 
racy  as  its  main  goals.  It  can  deliver 
the  product  in  half-fold  and  quarter¬ 
fold  modes  and  it  offers  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  optional  features  includ¬ 
ing  double  parallel  fold  at  30,000 
IPH,  stitcher  and  crosshead  per¬ 
forator.  It  is  capable  of  running  eight 
webs  of  newsprint  or  uncoated  stock 
of  equivalent  thickness. 

Controls 

Press  operation  is  controlled  from 
the  prewired  electronic  console 
which  is  free  standing  and  connected 
to  the  press  by  a  wiring  harness.  Lo¬ 
cation  of  the  console  can  be  specified 
by  the  customer  at  no  extra  cost,  pro¬ 
vided  it’s  within  maximum  length  of 
the  harness. 

Paperfeed 

Manually  operated,  stackable 
rollstands  are  standard  equipment 
on  the  Signature  HV.  However,  paper 
feed  and  tension  control  for  the  press 
can  be  provided  by  optional 
Rockwell-Goss  2-Arm  Reel  Stands 
with  automatic  pasters. 

This  roll  feeding  system  features  a 
motor-driven  assembly  to  rotate  the 
rolls  in  loading  and  running  posi¬ 
tions;  push  buttons  to  control  reel 
rotation  for  makeready  and  for  side 
margin  control;  and  a  cocking  roller, 
handwheel  operated,  for  control  of 
webs  from  unevenly  wound  rolls. 


Web  tension  is  provided  by  driven 
running  belts  and  sensed  by  a 
pneumatically  loaded  dancer  roller. 
Roller  position  information  is  fed 
into  a  control  system  which  mod¬ 
ulates  the  speed  of  the  driven  belts. 

During  pasting  cycles,  tension 
control  of  the  running  roll  is  trans¬ 
ferred  temporarily  to  an  electric  core 
brake  system,  then  resumed 
automatically  by  the  driven  belts. 

The  five-function  automatic  pas¬ 
ter,  monitored  by  solid  state  elec¬ 
tronic  controls,  assures  supply  of  a 
continuous  web  of  newsprint  to  the 
press. 

Power  for  the  reel  stand  is  taken 
from  the  press  drive.  Reel  drive  is 
thus  mechanically  related  to  the 
press  drive  without  elaborate  elec¬ 
trical  coordination,  and  with  lower 
power  consumption  than  is  required 
by  separate  tensioning  systems. 


Dimensional 
and  speed 
specifications 
for  the  new 
Rockweli-Goss 
Signature  HV: 

Web  width . 23"-36" 

Cutoff  .  22.776" 

Printed  length  . 22.1" 

Rated 

press  speed . 40,000  IPH 


Press  drive 

The  press  drive  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  efficient  performance  with  con¬ 
trol  flexibility  under  all  operating 
conditions.  Each  unit  is  driven  from 
a  horizontal  drive  shaft,  assuring  di¬ 
rect  drive.  The  exclusive  unit-to-unit 
register  mechanism  (optional)  can 
vary  unit  timing  for  precise  color-to- 
color  register. 

And  more 

An  optional  infeed  is  offered  for 
printing  close  register  4-and  4-color 
work.  It’s  designed  to  insure  con¬ 
trolled  and  even  tension  in  the  web  at 
all  speeds  and  to  hold  print  register 
between  two  adjacent  printing 
couples  to  .003." 


Signature  HV  a 
triumph  of  R&E 
says  White 

CHICAGO  —  Ron  White,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rockwell’s  Graphic  Systenis 
Division,  credits  Rockwell-Goss  re¬ 
search  and  engineering  expertise 
with  the  successful  development  of 
the  company’s  new  Signature  HV 
press. 

"With  the  pace  of  technological 
change  increasing  throughout  the 
industry,”  said  White,  "we  have 
stepped  up  our  historically  strong 
emphasis  on  engineering  technology. 
The  Signature  HV  is  a  direct  result  of 
that  increased  emphasis. 

"We  are,  however,”  continued 
White,  "looking  far  beyond  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  easily  foreseeable  needs  of 
our  customers.  Our  Printing 
Technology  and  Electronic  Product 
Development  groups  are  currently 
doing  R&E  work  to  advance  the  state 
of  the  art  in  lithography,  as  well  as  to 
keep  abreast  of  technological  de¬ 
velopments  in  rotogravure,  ink  jet 
printing  and  electrostatic  printing. 

"Looking  further  into  the  future, 
we’re  preparing  for  the  day  when 
electronic  publishing  comes  of 
age  —  meanwhile  monitoring  the 
economics  and  potential  of  all  these 
alternatives.  When  any  of  them  be¬ 
comes  feasible  and  desirable,  you 
can  be  sure  it  will  appear  with  a 
Rockwell-Goss  nameplate  —  and 
with  all  that  our  customers  have 
come  to  expect  from  that  name.” 


For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago  IL  60650.  Telephone: 
(312)656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


CIA 

(Continued  from  pa}>e  14) 


been  told  (by  previous  pro-CIA  witnes¬ 
ses)  that  tmth  is  weak  armament  against 
propaganda,  that  a  press  free  of  manipula¬ 
tion  by  governments  is  an  undependable 
force  in  the  world.  This  is  cynicism. 
Worse,  it  exhibits  a  grasp  on  unreality 
that  ought  to  alarm  Americans  who  de¬ 
pend  on  the  judgment  of  their  intelligence 
agents  for  a  measure  of  their  nation’s 
security.” 

Patterson's  statement  said: 

"The  First  Amendment  established  a 
free  press  for  Americans  whose  forebears 
learned  under  authoritarian  monarchies 
that  there  can  be  no  freedom  unless  there 
is  free  expression.  We  advocate  a  free 
press  for  peoples  who  don't  have  it 
abroad.  We  know  that  few  have  freedom, 
but  that  all  in  the  world  yearn  for  it.  And 
we  set  out  to  use  the  power  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  example  to  kindle  their  faith  that  it 
works.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  ideologi¬ 
cal  conflict  we're  in. 

“Yet  the  CIA  had  to  be  forced  by  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  stop  hiring  American  jour¬ 
nalists  to  serve  its  intelligence  purposes, 
and  it  still  insists  on  the  right  to  recruit 
journalists  of  foreign  nations  into  its  pay. 

On  the  one  hand  our  government  and  our 
press  stand  for  a  belief  in  expression  free 
of  government  influence  everywhere.  On 
the  other,  the  intelligence  agency  of  the 
United  States  government  reserves  the 
right  to  subvert  journalists  anywhere 
abroad,  and  its  former  agents  express  pride 
at  having  done  so. 

“If  that  is  not  unilateral  disarmament  in 
the  war  of  ideas,  the  American  eagle  flies 
backward.” 

Kirkpatrick’s  prepared  statement  hit 
hard  at  what  happens  to  the  credibility  of 
American  news  media  when  evidence  is 
produced  to  show  reporters  are  used  to 
support  governmental  policy. 

Kirkpatrick  said: 

“At  a  general  conference  of  UNESCO 
in  November,  1976,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  adopt  a  declaration  that  would  have 
given  international  sanction  to  govern¬ 
ment  controls  over  news  media  (in  the 
Third  World)  so  that  they  could  be  used  as 
instruments  of  government.  It  was  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  by  representatives  of  the 
free  press  of  the  world  and  it  was  not 
approved. 

'  ‘  Since  then  the  advocates  of  news  con¬ 
trols  have  renewed  their  campaign  for 
such  a  declaration.  Part  of  their 
argument — often  repeated  in  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  on  press  freedom — is 
that  the  press  of  the  free  world  has  al¬ 
lowed  itself  to  be  used  by  the  CIA.” 

Kirkpatrick  went  on  to  say:  “We  are  in 
a  fight  and,  as  long  as  we  have  this  hypo¬ 
critical  two-faced  position,  we  are  going  to 
be  morally  weak.” 

He  also  told  of  a  recent  visit  to  India, 
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during  which  he  was  told  by  “people  all 
over  India  that  stringers  for  American 
news  agencies  are  not  trusted  and  are  not 
given  background  information  because 
people  believe  those  stringers  are  not 
only  serving  UPl  and  AP,  but  also  CIA.” 

Cranberg  told  the  committee  that,  as 
things  stand,  he  is  concerned  about  being 
an  unwitting  mouthpiece  for  CIA  prop¬ 
aganda  planted  in  foreign  newspapers. 

“The  CIA  should  be  required,”  he 
said,  “to  quit  planting  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  stories  abroad,  not  just  to  protect 
Americans  from  propaganda  fallout,  but 
to  protect  all  readers  from  misinforma¬ 
tion.  This  government  should  not  deliber¬ 
ately  deceive  foreign  readers  any  more 
than  it  should  deceive  its  own  people.” 

Testimony  of  a  far  different  nature  was 
put  forward  the  same  day  by  Robert  J. 
Myers,  a  former-ClA  official  who  is  now 
publisher  of  the  New  Republic.  Myers  said 
he  thinks  CIA  use  of  the  press  has  been 
exaggerated  as  a  national  issue.  He 
criticized  ruling  out  CIA  use  of  any 
American  group  overseas,  officially  or 
unofficially. 

“That  makes  the  job  that  much  easier 
for  hostile  counter-espionage  organiza¬ 
tions  and  makes  CIA  intelligence  officers 
more  vulnerable  behind  the  diminished 
cover  available,”  he  said. 

He  also  contended  no  significant  case 
has  been  made  by  either  Carl  Bernstein  in 
Rolling  Stone,  or  in  the  recent  New  York 
Times  3-part  series,  to  show  that  the  CIA 
interferes  with  freedom  of  the  press. 

On  January  4,  Stuart  Loory,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  asked 
the  committee  to  press  the  CIA  for  the 
names  of  all  reporters  who  have  collabo¬ 
rated  with  CIA  in  the  past  “in  order  to 
clean  the  slate.” 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Les  Aspin 
(D-Wis)  told  reporters,  however:  “I  think 
to  go  back  and  really  get  the  names  of 
people  who  were  involved  would  be  terri¬ 
bly  unfair,  in  the  sense  that  applying  1978 
standards  to  the  1950s  couldn't  be  done 
fairly.” 

On  the  same  day,  Morton  H.  Halperin, 
director  of  the  Center  for  National  Se¬ 
curity  Studies  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Kissinger  National  Security  Council 
staff,  questioned  the  CIA  practice  of 
planting  news  reports  and  other  prop¬ 
aganda  in  the  foreign  press.  He  said  such 
propaganda  tends  to  “blow  back”  to  the 
U.S.  for  American  consumption. 

The  latest  ClA-Media  series  of  hear¬ 
ings  began  December  27  with  testimony 
by  former  Cl  A  Director  William  E.  Colby 
and  three  former  CIA  officials  (E&P 
Dec.  31).  All  spoke  of  the  value  the  CIA 
had  gotten  from  past  use  of  American 
journalists,  and  from  allowing  its 
employes  to  pose  abroad  as  journalists. 
All  of  them  lamented  the  recent  Turner 
directive. 

The  three  officials  were:  David  A.  Phil¬ 
lips,  retired  chief  of  the  CIA’s  Western 
Hemisphere  Division,  who  stressed  the 


“natural  affinity  between  American  jour¬ 
nalists  and  American  intelligence  officers 
abroad.  They  perform  tasks  which  are 
similar,  except  that  one  reports  to  the 
public  and  the  other  to  the  government.” 
He  said  further  that  “intelligence  officers 
abroad  have  fewer  and  fewer  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  find  cover.”  He  then  added: 
“If  the  restrictions  continue,  will  we  soon 
be  allowed  to  collect  intelligence  only 
from  pimps  and  prostitutes?” 

Ray  S.  Cline,  ex-official  of  the  CIA  and 
onetime  director  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re¬ 
search,  said  that  “at  this  historical  mo¬ 
ment,  the  American  news  media,  which 
have  so  successfully  wrapped  themselves 
in  the  First  Amendment  as  if  there  were 
no  other  Constitutional  obligations,  con¬ 
stitute  the  only  relatively  unfettered  es¬ 
pionage  organization  in  this  country.” 

Cline  chided  the  press  for  its  recent 
“wave  of  sanctimony”,  saying  that  “the 
First  Amendment  is  only  an  amend¬ 
ment”.  (In  his  later  testimony,  editor  Pat¬ 
terson  said,  “If  Congress  permits  the  CIA 
to  go  on  regarding  the  anchor  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  ‘only  an  amendment’,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself  can  come  to  be  seen  as  only 
a  piece  of  paper  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  of  ourselves.”) 

John  Maury,  another  retired  CIA  offi¬ 
cial,  said  he  could  appreciate  the  concern 
(Continued  on  pope  26) 
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Illinois  bar  tests 
legal  services  ads 

The  Illinois  State  Bar  association  The  Peoria  test  included  three  30- 


know  your  feelings,  your  lawyer  knows 
the  law.' 

The  test  campaign  was  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  weeks  of  January  10 
through  January  2S,  1977.  Cost  of  the  ad 
placements  was  divided  evenly  between 
television  and  radio/newspaper. 


(I  SB  A)  is  in  its  second  year  of  a  program 
to  test  market  legal  services  advertising. 
The  campaign  promises  to  be  a  model  for 
other  organized  bar  associations  to  use  in 
directing  similar  programs. 

Believed  to  be  the  first  commercial 
advertising/market  research  campaign  by 
any  bar  association,  the  program  was  de¬ 
signed  and  coordinated  by  the  ISBA  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Office  and  their  agency, 
Grubb,  Graham  &  Wilder,  of  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois.  Beginning  with  an  initial  8 
week  test  flight  in  January,  1977,  the 
program  was  designed  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  promoting  selected  legal 
services  as  well  as  improving  the  general 
image  of  Illinois  Bar  member  lawyers. 
The  second  phase  of  the  campaign  is  now 
being  conducted.  The  theme,  “Be  Sure, 
Work  with  Your  Lawyer,"  is  used 
throughout  the  campaign. 

David  Anderson,  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  for  ISBA,  explained  the  intent  of 
the  program  this  way:  “Since  the  lawyer 
advertising  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  last  June,  the  need  for  the  bar  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  availability  of 
legal  services  is  more  urgent  than  ever. 
Only  a  handful  of  organized  bar  associa¬ 
tions  have  engaged  in  legal  services  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  almost  all  of  this  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  of  a  public  service  nature. 

“Our  thought,”  he  continued,  “was  to 
take  bar  public  service  campaign  two 
steps  further.  First,  the  ads  would  be 
commercial  in  nature  and  media  time  and 
space  would  be  purchased.  Second,  a  fol¬ 
lowup  research  study  would  be  done  to 
verify  the  ad  program’s  effectiveness  in 
achieving  our  objectives.” 

The  test  marketing  phase  of  the  ISBA 
promotion  was  to  serve  as  an  indication 
of  how  well  the  market-by-market  ap¬ 
proach  chosen  by  Grubb,  Graham,  & 
Wilder  would  work.  For  the  initial  test, 
Peoria  County,  Illinois  was  chosen,  with 
television  coverage  reaching  the  entire 
ADI,  while  radio  and  newspaper  ads 
would  mainly  affecta  Peoria  County. 

“Our  basic  assumption,”  stated  Pat¬ 
rick  Chelf,  media  director  for  Grubb, 
Graham  &  Wilder,  “since  this  was  a  test 
and  money  was  an  inhibiting  factor  over¬ 
all,  was  that,  should  the  program  test 
successfully,  we  would  have  already 
covered  one  of  the  most  potent  ADI's  in 
the  state  before  going  on  to  acquire  the 
other  eight  ADI's  on  the  same  market-by- 
market  approach  we  originally  proposed. 
We  also  felt  that  Peoria  could  give  us  a 
good  representative  idea  of  how  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  do  elsewhere.  As  such,  it 
would  be  a  good  benchmark  to  measure 
future  performance  against.” 


second  television  spots,  three  30-second 
radio  spots,  and  three  3  column  by  9  inch 
newspaper  ads.  For  each  of  the  three 
media,  one  ad  focused  on  legal  advice  in 
preparing  a  will,  one  emphasized  the 
need  for  an  attorney  when  seeking  a  di¬ 
vorce;  and  the  third  briefly  dealt  with  the 
variety  of  situations  in  which  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  attorney  would  be  advisable, 
such  as  starting  a  business,  buying  a 
home,  and  others. 

According  to  Anderson,  “We  chose 
these  three  particular  topics  for  several 
reasons.  First,  will  preparation  is  a  legal 
service  that  many  people  need  but  tend 
to  ignore.  Hopefully,  the  ads  would 
make  people  more  aware  of  this  need. 
Divorce,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very 
sensitive  situation  for  the  parties  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  ads  gave  us  a  chance  to 
portray  the  attorney  in  the  role  of  helping 
to  make  difficult  situations  easier.” 

Anderson  added.  “We  were  careful 
not  to  promote  divorce,  but  to  merely 
suggest  a  lawyer  could  help — once  the 

divorce  decision  had  been  made.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ads  and  spots  we  concentrated  on 
setting  a  positive  tone.  We  did  not  seek 
to  create  a  fear  situation,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  will  preparation  and  divorce. 
A  good  example  is  a  line  from  the  text  of 
the  divorce  ad  in  which  we  empathize 
with  (rather  than  preach  to)  the  prospec¬ 
tive  divorcee  with  the  words — ‘You 


Besides  the  three  local  television  sta¬ 
tions.  six  area  newspapers  were  used  in 
the  campaign  as  well  as  three  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Once  the  three-week  campaign  was 
completed,  a  market  research  study  was 
initiated  to  measure  the  results  of  the 
campaign  on  Peoria-area  viewers.  Dr. 
James  Haefner,  GGW  research  consul¬ 
tant  and  University  of  Illinois  Professor 
of  Marketing,  conducted  the  survey  in 
Peoria  County,  with  data  collection 
being  handled  by  Market  Facts,  Inc.  of 
Chicago.  He  also  conducted  a  control- 
group  survey  in  Winnebago  County,  111. 

Each  of  the  two  surveys  involved  a 
sample  of  approximately  300  partici¬ 
pants.  “Demographically,  the  two  groups 
proved  to  be  quite  similar,”  stated 
Haefner,  “so  it  was  not  necessary  for  us 
to  make  corrections  in  data  to  account 
for  different  education  levels,  occupa¬ 
tions,  etc.” 

To  really  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ad,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  four 
basic  variables:  recall,  comprehension, 
attitude,  and  intentions  to  behave. 
Haefner  stated,  “If  positive  changes 
could  be  found  in  some  combination  of 
these  variables,  it  could  then  be  said  that 
the  communication  strategy  employed 
by  the  advertiser  had  been  successful. 
Thus,  specific  questions  dealing  with  re- 
(Continued  on  puffe  22) 


Buying  or  selling  a  house. 

It's  an  important  legal 
transaction.  And  it  calls 
for  a  lawyer. 

Whenever  you’re  buying 
or  selling  a  house,  your  law¬ 
yer  is  there  to  help.  By  pre¬ 
paring  documents,  examin¬ 
ing  contracts  and  providing 
you  with  sound  legal  advice. 

In  one  of  the  largest  financial 
ventures  of  your  life,  your 
lawyer  is  there  to  protect 
your  interests.  So  before  you 
make  a  move,  see  your 
lawyer. 

Be  sure. 

Work  with  your  lawyer. 

A  message  presented  in  the  public  interest  by  the 
ILLINOIS  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

ISBA  1977 

V  liSBR  y 


"Me,  see  a  lawyer? 
How  much  will  it  cost?" 

At  one  time  or  another, 
all  of  us  have  legal  questions 
or  problems.  Yet,  we’ll  won¬ 
der  whether  or  not  to  use  a 
lawyer.  And  how  much  it  will 
cost.  Well,  instead  of  won¬ 
dering,  ask.  In  many  cases, 
your  lawyer  will  be  able  to 
estimate  the  fee. 

So  be  sure.  When  you 
have  a  legal  problem,  the 
money  you  think  you  save  by 
not  seeing  a  lawyer  could 
cost  you  dearly  in  the  end. 

Be  sure. 

Work  with  your  lawyer. 


A  message  presented  in  the  public  interest  by  the 
ILLINOIS  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 
((;)ISBA1977 

V  IlSBR^  y 


Test  ads  from  bar  association  campaign 
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^  With  the  Harris 
DiLitiKf  System,  you  can 
get  improved  print 

qucdity  and  economy 
with  your  present 
letterpress  equipment. 

Reduced  plate  and  ink  costs,  quality  which  approaches  that  of 
High  quality  black  and  four  color  offset. 

process  reproduction.  Key  to  the  success  of  the  proven 
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papers  like  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ented  brush  dampener  which  in- 
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DiLitho  System.  plate.  With  the  brush  dampener, 

Conversion  to  direct  lithography  there  is  no  ink  or  lint  feedback 
is  simple.  Installation  time  is  a  to  contaminate  the  fountain  solu- 
matter  of  hours,  and  can  be  han-  tion.  And  the  system  is  virtually 
died  by  in-plant  personnel.  maintenance  free. 
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Lawyer  ads  tested 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

call  and  comprehension  of  the  messages, 
attitudes  towards  lawyers,  and  intentions 
to  seek  a  personal  attorney  or  have  a  will 
prepared  were  asked  of  respondents  in 
Peoria  County,  the  test  county,  only.” 

A  questionnaire  was  designed  by  the 
ISBA,  the  agency  and  Market  Facts. 
Phone  interviews  with  participants  were 
subsequently  conducted  during  the  first 
two  weeks  in  February.  The  interviews 
were  conducted  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  so  as  to  reach  workers  as  well 
as  non-workers. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  showed 
that  the  total  recall  of  the  advertising 
messages  in  Peoria  was  78%,  while 
comprehension  reached  68%.  Forty-one 
percent  of  the  respondents  were  able  to 
recall  the  campaign  with  only  limited 
cues;  another  37%  were  able  to  recall  the 
campaign  after  several  cues  were  given 
to  aid  their  memories. 

The  theme  remembered  by  most  re¬ 
spondents  was  “See  a  lawyer  if  you  need 
legal  assistance.”  Seventy-four  percent 
mentioned  this  theme.  A  second  theme 
mentioned  by  29%  of  the  respondents 
dealt  with  will  preparation.  Another  14% 
remembered  the  theme  as  being  about 
divorce. 

With  regard  to  these  results,  Haefner 
stated,  “It  is  clear  that  both  recall  and 
comprehension  rates  were  exceptionally 
high,  given  the  short  three- week  duration 
of  the  campaign.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  results  are  due  to  the  purchase  of 
prime  time  for  the  broadcast  media  and 
the  purchase  of  adequate  newspaper 
space.” 

Haefner  also  attributes  the  success  of 
the  campaign,  in  part,  to  its  novelty. 
“People  are  not  used  to  seeing  legal  ser¬ 
vices  advertised.  When  this  practice  be¬ 
comes  common,  they  will  perhaps  pay 
less  attention.” 

The  research  results  also  showed  that 
television  was  most  often  the  medium 
through  which  respondents  remembered 
seeing  the  ads.  Of  the  three  media,  tele¬ 
vision  claimed  71%  of  the  respondents  in 
the  survey.  Newspaper  was  second  with 
39%,  and  radio  was  third  with  13%. 
ISBA  is  continuing  to  use  all  three  media 
in  its  advertising  campaigns  in  other 
markets. 

Two  other  items  in  the  questionnaire 
were  developed  to  measure  attitude 
change.  One  measured  the  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  individuals  had  in  lawyers.  The 
second  was  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
the  job  attorneys  were  doing.  Results 
showed  that  the  audience’s  amount  of 
confidence  in  lawyers  was  significantly 
affected  by  the  campaign  by  comparing 
the  Peoria  participants  with  those  in  the 
Rockford  control  group.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
quality  of  performance  question. 
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A  positive  shift  was  also  apparent  in 
the  audience's  behavioral  intention  Two 
questions  were  asked  in  relation  to  this 
area.  One  asked  participants  if  they  in¬ 
tended  to  seek  a  family  or  personal 
lawyer.  The  other  questioned  them  about 
their  intentions  to  have  a  will  prepared  in 
the  near  future.  In  the  Peoria  group, 
38.7%  intended  to  seek  a  family  attor¬ 
ney.  while  only  29.5%  had  the  same  in¬ 
tention  in  the  control  group.  At  the  same 
time,  65.5%  of  the  Peoria  participants 
intended  to  have  a  will  prepared  com¬ 
pared  to  51.6%  in  the  Rockford  group. 

“In  general,”  Haefner  stated,  “the 
program  was  extremely  effective  in  im¬ 
proving  the  image  of  lawyers,  consider¬ 
ing  that  people’s  attitudes  are  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  change.  The  shift  in  attitude  as 
regards  wills  was  quite  significant.  We’ll 
learn  even  more  from  our  upcoming  lon¬ 
gitudinal  study  in  Winnebago  County,  I! 
linois.  We  expect  to  learn  how  perma¬ 
nent  these  attitude  shifts  are  and  what 
residual  effects  can  be  expected  based  on 
varying  flight  sizes  and  intervals. 

“We  also  intend  to  learn  how  we  can 
better  guide,  not  only  the  amount  of  our 
future  ad  expenditures,  but  their  timing 
as  well.  Since  we  don’t  have  unlimited 
funds,  we’re  looking  at  the  most  efficient 
timing  design.” 

The  Winnebago  County  test  will  in¬ 
volve  two  one-week  flights  of  ads  over  a 
two-month  period  with  testing  in  be¬ 
tween  and  up  to  six  months  afterward  to 
measure  the  residual  effects  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  first  flight  which  featured  two 
additional  ads  on  Real  Estate  Transfers 
and  Legal  Fees,  was  run  during  the  week 
of  November  7.  The  second  flight  will 
appear  in  January. 

When  asked  about  the  long-range 
ramifications  of  this  research  effort,  An¬ 
derson  replied,  “We  don’t  intend  for  this 
program  to  serve  as  a  model  or  a  re¬ 
placement  for  advertising  on  the  part  of 
individual  attorneys.  In  fact,  the  ISBA 
committee  on  Bar  Economics  has  re¬ 
cently  approved  a  separate  proposal 
from  Grubb,  Graham,  &  Wilder  for  indi¬ 
vidual  lawyers  and  law  firms  advertising 
campaigns.  Designed  to  assist  lawyers 
who  plan  to  advertise,  GGW’s  advertis¬ 
ing  kit  will  help  insure  that  lawyers  have 
access  to  well-planned,  professional  ads 
for  their  own  firm,  in  keeping  with  the 
positive,  professional  image  ISBA  has 
undertaken  to  preserve  so  carefully  to 
date. 

Other  state  bar  associations  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  concern  themselves  with 
institutional  advertising  of  the  type  done 
by  ISBA.  In  states  such  as  Oklahoma, 
Ohio,  and  New  York,  bar  associations 
are  either  considering  such  a  program  or 
have  already  instituted  one  on  a  limited 
basis.  Only  Illinois  and  Oklahoma  use 
commercial  messages,  however,  and 
only  Illinois  has  followed  up  its  cam¬ 
paigns  with  market  research. 

In  addition,  the  National  Association 


of  Bar  Executives  has  established  a 
committee  on  institutional  advertising 
headed  by  Anderson.  The  committee  will 
study  what  bar  associations  have  done  so 
far  in  the  area  of  institutional  advertising 
and  public  service  announcements.  They 
will  also  make  recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  effective  pro¬ 
grams,  and  how  the  various  bar  associa¬ 
tions  can  cooperate  with  one  another. 

“We  hope,”  Anderson  stated,  “that 
our  two  studies  in  Illinois  will  give  us 
information  as  to  how  effective  such 
campaigns  are  and  what  the  minimum 
effective  expenditures  should  be.  We 
will  then  know  what  resources  would  be 
necessary  to  reach  the  entire  state  (of 
Illinois^  We  will  also  have  valuable  in¬ 
formation  that  we  can  pass  on  to  other 
organized  bar  associations  for  their  use. 

“Institutional  advertising  of  this  type 
is  a  proper  role  for  the  bar  to  play,” 
Anderson  added,  “and  1,  for  one,  would 
hope  to  see  such  programs  expanded  to  a 
national  scale.” 

It  is  clear  from  the  effort  that  has  been 
made  so  far  that  such  a  campaign  can 
indeed  be  effective  in  marketing  selected 
legal  services  and  generally  improving 
the  image  of  attorneys. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Peoria  Report  and 
more  information  on  the  Illinois  Bar  test 
studies,  write  David  Anderson,  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association,  Illinois  Bar 
Center,  Springfield,  Illinois,  62701. 


Agency  group  asks 
media  cooperation 

The  League  of  Advertising  Agencies 
has  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  print 
and  electronic  media  to  require  escrow 
payments  before  they  accept  ads  from 
any  advertiser  owing  money  to  an  ad 
agency  no  longer  used  by  that  advertiser. 

“The  growing  number  of  companies 
leaving  large  unpaid  bills  at  one  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  and  then  offering  its  ads 
through  another  agency  or  directly  to  the 
media  has  been  a  serious  problem  for 
League  members.”  said  Louis  Reinhold, 
head  of  the  media  relations  committee  of 
the  League  and  president  of  Richmond 
Advertising/'Reinhold  Associates,  Inc. 

The  League  is  made  up  of  50  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  most  of  which  are  located  in  the 
New  York  metro  area. 

“Small  and  medium-sized  advertising 
agencies  in  particular  face  enough  dif¬ 
ficulties  operating  in  today’s  sluggish 
economy  without  finding  that  the  media 
are  unwitting  allies  of  unscrupulous 
deadbeat  companies,”  said  Reinhold. 

“Unless  an  advertiser  can  satisfactor¬ 
ily  demonstrate  that  an  existing  debt  is 
solely  the  result  of  a  dispute  between  the 
two  parties  involved,  the  demand,  by 
media,  of  an  escrow  account  ought  to  be 
standard  operating  procedure,”  Rein¬ 
hold  said. 
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Special  on  arrest 
of  judges  published 

Lake  City  (Fla.)  Reporter  was  the  first 
and  the  fastest  to  print  the  complete 
story  of  an  F.B.l.  case  involving  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  two  local  circuit  court  judges  and 
two  local  attorneys  in  November. 

The  Reporter,  an  evening  daily  owned 
by  the  New  York  Times,  published  a 
special  edition  November  1 1  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  complete  description  of  the 
72-count  case.  This  was  the  second  time 
in  the  paper's  103-year-old  history  that  a 
special  edition  was  published;  the  first, 
in  November,  1976  concerned  the  arrest 
of  a  local  circuit  court  Judge  (rearrested 
again  this  time)  on  an  illegal  sale  of 
marijuana. 

According  to  publisher  Don  L. 
Caldwell,  the  Reporter  decided  at  10 
A.M.  November  II  that  it  would  break 
the  news  of  the  arrests  in  the  paper's 
regular  edition  and  release  all  details  of 
the  case  in  a  special  edition  later  that 
day. 

The  original  plan  was  to  have  all  the 
charges,  relayed  by  phone  by  reporter 
Kim  Wilson,  who  was  in  the  federal 
building  in  Jacksonville,  compiled  by  2 
P.M.  and  have  the  edition  published  at  3 
P.M. 

However,  the  charges,  which  included 
72  counts  against  numerous  people,  ac¬ 
cused  of  dope  peddling,  prostitution,  per¬ 
jury.  bribery,  illegal  cock  fighting, 
among  other  crimes,  were  not  available 
until  3  P.M.  At  that  point,  Wilson  read  all 
the  charges  and  indictments  over  the 
phone  to  Caldwell,  who  was  working  in 
Lake  City.  After  a  two-hour  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  charges  were  written  up  and 
brought  to  the  pressroom  at  5:45  P.M.  At 
6:15  P.M.,  the  first  copies  of  the  edition 
hit  the  street,  where,  Caldwell  reported, 
"people  were  literally  standing  in  line 
.  .  .  awaiting  the  newspaper." 

Almost  4()(X)  copies  of  the  special  edi¬ 
tion  were  sold  Friday  night  and  again  on 
Saturday,  when  publication  of  the 
Reporter's  regular  edition  was  sus¬ 
pended. 

"Looking  back  in  perspective," 
Caldwell  said  recently,  "even  through 
the  trauma  and  turmoil,  1  believe  that  we 
made  the  right  decision.  Our  community 
was  torn  with  doubt  and  charges  were 
Hying  back  and  forth  that  half  the  town 
had  been  arrested  and  incarcerated  in 
Jacksonville.  Our  edition  took  it  out  of 
the  innuendo  and  into  reality. 

Italy’s  travel  acc’t 
to  Gaynor  &  Ducas 

Italian  Government  Travel  Office 
U.S.A.  has  named  Gaynor  &  Ducas  of 
New  York  as  its  advertising  agency.  A 
campaign  is  planned  in  the  spring  utiliz¬ 
ing  magazines  and  newspapers. 
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Professor  wins  drama 

Professor  Bernard  Knox,  classics 
scholar  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Hellenic  Studies  (Trustees  for  Harvard 
University)  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  named  winner  of  the  $5,()0()  1976- 
1977  George  Jean  Nathan  Award  for 
Dramatic  Criticism. 

Announcement  of  the  award,  the  rich¬ 
est  in  the  American  Theater,  was  made 
by  Virgil  N.  Woolfolk,  vicepresident. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company. 
The  bank  is  administrator  of  the  trust, 
which  established  the  award  in  1958 
under  the  terms  of  Nathan's  will. 


criticism  award 

The  award  was  made  to  Professor 
Knox,  an  Olympian  in  the  field  of  Greek 
tragedy,  for  his  review  of  Andrei  Ser- 
ban's  production  of  Apamemnon  in  Lin¬ 
coln  Center,  the  third  of  three  essays  on 
Aeschylus  published  in  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books. 

City  editor  named 

Neil  Graham,  formerly  news  editor, 
Montreal  Star,  has  joined  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Columbian,  as  city  editor. 


It  could  have 
put  out  your  paper  today. 


Logigraphic  systems  are  putting  out 
over  60  newspapers  every  day  [with  a 
little  help  from  the  staffs!]. 

If  you  had  ordered  a  Logigraphic 
system  about  120  days  ago,  it  could  be 
helping  to  put  out  your  paper  today. 

Logigraphic  is  a  solid  working  sys¬ 
tem  and  we  can  deliver  it  on  time. 
Reliability.  Fast  installation.  Good  reasons 
to  investigate  Logigraphic.  Contact 
Jack  Nicholson  at  LOGICON,  24225 
Gamier  St.,  Torrance,  CA  90505, 
phone  [213]  325-6060. 

LOGICON 
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By  Dan  Lionel 

Ad  outlook  for  78 — bullish! 

“Big  city  newspapers  which  have  had  tional  advertising  which  will  be  tackled 
a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  last  10  or  20  years  with  an  “aggressive  new  approach." 
have  found  ways,  in  one  way  or  another,  Wurzer  looks  for  a  AVf/c  linage  gain  and 
to  deal  with  the  degeneration  of  the  inner  a  9'/:  to  109^  revenue  hike  in  the  year 
city  and  we  will  go  on  from  here,”  Fred  ahead. 

Thompson,  marketing  vicepresident  of  Speaking  for  the  suburban  Hucken- 
the Mmv  To/A  ZV/ne.v  told  E&P last  week.  sack  (N.i.)  Record,  ad  director.  Bob 
Behind  Thompson's  conviction  that  Sapanara,  noted  that  this  technically  un- 
things  are  looking  up  for  the  metros  were  opposed  daily  is  hemmed  in  by  competi- 
the  all  time  high  advertising  records  the  tion  which  grows  more  aggressive  with 
Times  established  in  'll  with  a  129f  each  passing  day.  The  competition  takes 
overall  linage  gain  and  a  169f  revenue  the  form  of  zoned  editions  of  the  metros 
gain,  which  in  the  Times'  case  amounted  across  the  river  in  Manhattan,  growing 
to  some  $35  million.  The  same  period  use  of  tv  by  retailers  plus  the  recent  ac- 
also  saw  a  substantial  increase  in  the  pa-  quisition  by  the  Wasliiimton  (D.C.)  Star 
per's  circulation  which,  for  a  protracted  of  two  dailies  on  its  flank,  Hudson  Dis- 
period  had  remained  stagnant.  patch  and  the  Paterson  Eveniufi  News. 

Thompson  attributed  no  small  part  of  Despite  the  competition  Sapanara  said 
the  Times'  spurt  to  the  institution  of  the  the  Record  had  a  “super  year  with  an 
various  new  sections  which  began  in  '76  I  I9f  gain  in  linage  plus  an  even  larger 
with  ‘Living'  and  'Leisure'  to  which  a  revenue  gain  sparked  by  a  17c  rate  in- 
Thursday  ‘Home'  section  was  added  in  crease  in  January.” 

'77.  According  to  the  Times'  executive.  Although  retailers  upped  their  spend- 
these  features  helped  the  paper  compete  ing  in  TV  in  the  Record's  market,  Sapa- 
effectively  for  suburban  readership  with  nara  said  they  apparently  increased  their 
broadened  coverage  of  new  information  overall  advertising  budget,  because  they 
of  interest  to  various  segments  of  its  increased  their  expenditures  in  the  Rec- 
audience — particularly  women.  ord  at  the  same  time.  He  attributed  the 

For  1978  a  new  section.  Sports  Mon-  fact  that  the  national  classification  led  all 
day  will  appear  on  January  9,  leaving  others  in '77  growth  last  year  to  the  burst 
only  Tuesday  without  a  section,  but  of  cigarette  advertising.  For '78  he  looks 
there  was  a  clear  inference  that  there  forward  to  a  strong  1st  half  with  overall 
would  be  a  Tuesday  insert  before  the  gains  in  the  3-59f  range, 
year  runs  out.  While  Thompson  looks  for  NAB  vicepresident  for  department 
continuing  gains  in  '78  he  notes  that  the  store  sales  Larry  Goodman  reported  that 
last  two  years  were  the  two  best  years  in  newspaper  retail  advertising  hit  a  $6.2 
back-to-back  growth  in  advertising  his-  billion  total  in '77,  again  of  9. 2C^.  For '78 
tory  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  Bureau  is  projecting  an  overall  per- 
the  continuance  of  the  same  rate  of  centage  increase  of  12.l59f  with  retail 
growth  in  the  year  ahead.  expected  to  account  for  a  \07r  gain. 

The  Chicafio  Trihiine's  advertising  Goodman  said  that  the  circulation 
vicepresident  Henry  K.  Wurzer,  notes  gains  in '77  on  top  of  gains  in '76  marked 
that  the  integration  of  the  Trib's  retail  the  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  that 
and  national  staff  helped  significantly  in  had  characterised  earlier  years  of  the  de- 
achieving  the  5. 39f  linage  and  14.29f  rev-  cade  and  helped  bolster  the  Bureau's 
enue  gains  for  the  paper  for  the  1st  11  major  retail  thrust,  its  “Report  To  The 
months.  “In  the  previous  year,”  said  Top”  program  begun  last  year.  “We 
Wurzer,  “in  a  3  paper  field,  we  had  339f  were  successful  in  meeting  with  top 
of  the  food  advertising,  to  use  food  as  an  management  at  such  companies  as  Sears, 
example.  Last  year,  after  we  integrated  Penney's,  Woolworth.  Federated  Stores 
the  staffs  we  jumped  to  better  than  509^.  etc.,  on  a  one  to  one  basis,”  said  Good- 
It  makes  more  sense  for  the  same  sales-  man.  “Where  previously  our  sales  pre¬ 
man  to  call  on  a  food  chain,  a  food  sentations  were  directed  to  sales  promo- 
broker,  an  agency  handling  a  major  food  tion  managers  and  store  advertising 
product  and  directly  on  the  advertising  managers,  with  this  effort  which  was 
department  of  a  major  food  manu-  based  on  cold  statistics,  we  were  able  to 
factoring  corporation.  This  obviously  get  to  presidents  and  board  chairman, 
holds  true  for  other  categories.”  who  after  all,  have  the  last  say.” 

While  the  Trib  has  had  a  food  insert  for  As  for  tv.  Goodman  noted  that  large 
some  20  years  its  recently  instituted  users  had  cut  down  in  tv  expenditures 
Wednesday  Venture  section  is  a  fore-  while  smaller  retailers  had  stepped  up 
runner  of  what  Wurzer  refers  to  as  a  their  use  of  the  medium.  He  said  that  the 
series  of  “new  product  innovations”  highly  successful  Times  weekday  sec- 
which  he  said  he  could  not  discuss  for  tions  were  inspiring  other  newspapers  in 
publication  as  yet.  One  area  that  will  re-  this  direction,  resulting  in  dramatic 
ceive  special  attention  in  '78  is  interna-  editorial  changes  in  newspapers  which 
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Ad  scene 


will  help  account  for  their  continued 
growth. 

Classified  advertising  in  1977  led  all 
classifications,  spearheaded  by  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising,  with  an  increase  of 
over  \17c.  The  NAB,  according  to  Jane 
Gilmer,  classified  vicepresident,  esti¬ 
mates  that  by  1985,  the  present  $3  billion 
plus  volume  will  stand  at  $6  billion. 

Print  production 
costs  up  27% 

What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  print 
advertisement  these  days? 

“About  217(  more  than  it  did  last 
year,”  according  to  Tony  Cappiello, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Ries  Cap¬ 
piello. 

The  agency  executive  made  his  com¬ 
ments  in  releasing  the  results  of  an  an¬ 
nual  survey  of  advertising  production 
costs.  Ries  Cappiello  Colwell  conducts 
the  survey  among  advertisers  in  the  New 
York  area. 

The  survey  indicates  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  one-page,  black  and  white  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  risen  from  $1,500  in  1976 
to  $2,180  in  1977.  Other  space  and  color 
units  show  similar  increases. 

The  costs  include  layout  charges,  ty¬ 
pography.  photography,  retouching,  me¬ 
chanical  assembly,  separations  and/or 
plates,  reprints  and  agency  commissions. 

“The  same  one-page  ad  would  have 
cost  about  $8(X)  in  1974.”  says  Cappiello. 
“Over  the  past  three  years,  average 
production  costs  have  increased  nearly 
135  percent.” 

“In  order  to  keep  our  own  production 
charges  as  low  as  possible,”  says  Cap¬ 
piello,  “we  have  installed  a  total  in- 
house  print  production  operation.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  Comp/Set  51X)  phototypesetter, 
a  resin-coated  paper  processor,  a  Photo- 
typositor  headline  typesetter,  and  a  Pos 
One  camera/processor  for  prints  and 
stats.” 


Deaths 


Ford  G.  Owi:ns,  85.  publisher  of  the 
Van  Wert  (Ohio)  Tiines-Bniletin;  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  newspaper  since  1915 
when  he  bought  half  interest  in  the  Morn- 
ini’  Times,  becoming  business  manager 
and  acquiring  full  ownership  after  World 
War  I.  When  the  Times  combined  with 
the  V’<//;  Wert  Bulletin,  he  became  man¬ 
ager  and  later  publisher;  December  30. 

*  ❖ 

Rom  Ki  M.  Fim  AY.  64.  editor  at  large 
of  the  Automotive  News,  Detroit,  since 
1974  and  earlier  managing  editor;  De¬ 
cember  15. 

ii:  ^  ^ 

Mki  vin  C.  Kramim  .  71,  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Freehold  (N.J.)  Tran¬ 
script  since  1928;  recently. 
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CIA 

(Continued  from  pufte  19) 

to  protect  the  American  reader  from  false 
information  disseminated  abroad  on  in¬ 
stigation  by  the  CIA  (a  practice  admitted 
by  Colby).  But,  he  said,  the  great  bulk  of 
CIA  media  operations  has  been  aimed  at 
disseminating  the  truth  to  areas  where  it  is 
not  otherwise  available. 

“News  manipulation  no  doubt  is  a 
problem  for  a  free  press,”  he  said.  “In¬ 
deed.  news  is  manipulated  every  day  by 
the  reporters  who  file  it  and  the  editors 
who  present  it.  News  manipulation  is 
both  a  common  practice  and  a  lucrative 
profession.” 

The  second  day  of  the  hearings  was 
taken  up  by  questioning  of  four  veteran 
foreign  coirespondents:  Joseph  Fromm, 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report;  Tad  Szulc, 
once  with  the  New  York  Times  and  now  a 
free  lancer;  Herman  Nickel,  for  20  years 
with  Time;  and  Ward  Just,  formerly  with 
the  Washinffton  Post,  now  a  free  lancer. 

The  heart  of  their  testimony  consisted 
of  answering  Aspin's  questions  as  to 
where  each  would  draw  the  line  on  a 
relationship  with  the  CIA  that  he  broke 
down  into  six  questions: 

All  agreed  they  could  properly  deal 
with  CIA  in  confirming  a  story. 

All  except  Just  were  willing  to  swap 


information  with  the  CIA,  but  only  in  an 
effort  to  get  more  information  than  they 
were  revealing.  Just  said  he  would  swap 
information  only  when  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  warrant  it. 

All  except  Just  said  they  were  willing  to 
have  a  pre-briefing  by  CIA  analysts  be¬ 
fore  venturing  into  a  new  foreign  area,  but 
tended  to  want  the  briefing  conducted  on 
request  of  the  correspondent. 

None  of  the  four  approved  of  a  CIA 
de-briefing,  or  being  questioned  by  the 
CIA  after  an  assignment.  “De-briefing 
doesn't  help  my  story,”  Nickel  said. 
“That’s  not  my  job.” 

None  would  allow  a  CIA  representa¬ 
tive  to  have  access  to  press  files,  reporter 
notes,  out-takes  or  unpublished  photo¬ 
graphs. 

All  agreed,  too,  that  any  “tasking”  of 
correspondents  by  the  CIA  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  intelligence,  or  such  a  “support” 
function  as  opening  a  post  office  box  for 
the  agency,  would  be  taboo. 

All  four  said  they  would  never  favor 
any  exchange  of  money,  or  even  having 
the  CIA  provide  as  much  as  a  lunch.  “I 
pay  for  the  lunch,”  Szulc  said.  Nickel 
said  that  any  reporter  who  moonlights  for 
the  Cl  A  for  money  “prostitutes  himself.” 

The  four  correspondents  admitted  they 
were  concerned  about  “domestic 
feedback” — that  is,  the  picking  up  by 
American  news  organizations  of  prop¬ 
aganda,  true  or  false,  that  has  been 
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planted  in  foreign  publications  by  CIA 
agents  overseas. 

December  29,  the  third  day  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  brought  testimony  from  three 
former  U.S.  ambassadors. 

William  Porter,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  from  I%5  to  I%7,  told  the 
committee  he  didn't  think  anything  could 
be  done  to  keep  Journalists  and  intelli¬ 
gence  agents  from  fraternizing.  He  said, 
however,  he  believes  the  first  obligation 
of  a  journalist  working  abroad  is  to  his 
government  rather  than  to  his  newspaper, 
even  if  it  means  planting  false  stories  in 
the  press  or  accepting  pay  for  work  done 
for  the  CIA. 

On  this,  former  Ambassadors  William 
C.  Trueheart  (to  Nigeria)  and  L.  Dean 
Brown  (to  Senegal,  Gambia  and  Jordan) 
disagreed. 

“The  sound  policy,”  Trueheart  said, 
“is  that  there  should  be  no  relationship 
with  CIA  or  other  intelligence  organiza¬ 
tions  except  insofar  as  the  American 
newsman,  like  any  other  citizen,  wishes 
to  volunteer  information.” 

Trueheart  went  on  to  say  that  keeping 
overseas  intelligence  operatives  and  the 
press  apart  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
adversary  role  of  the  press.  “It's  not  a 
question  of  dirtying  the  hands,”  he  said, 
“it's  a  question  of  working  for  two  mas¬ 
ters.” 

Brown  recalled  how  time  and  money 
was  once  spent  on  planting  false  stories  in 
English-language  publications  abroad 
and  how  several  newspapers  had  even 
been  bought.  “As  an  effective  prop¬ 
aganda  tool,  however,”  he  said,  “it  was  a 
joke.” 

Peoria  Journal  Star 
acquires  2  stations 

Journal  Star  Stations,  owned  by 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  has  acquired 
KFRM-am  in  Salina,  and  KICT-fm  in 
Wichita,  Kansas  for  $4,000,000  from 
Mack  Sanders,  who  also  owns  KBIL  in 
Liberty,  Missouri.  Blackburn  &  Co., 
Inc.  was  the  broker. 

Journal  Star  Stations  include  KSSS- 
am  in  Colorado  Springs,  WAZY-am/fm, 
Lafayette,  Indiana;  KBMY-am,  Billings, 
Montana  and  KNOX-am  and  KYTN-fm 
in  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota. 

Printer  to  buy 
suburban  station 

Newsweb  Corp.,  commercial  printers 
in  Chicago,  has  acquired  WQVQ-am, 
Highland  Park,  III.,  from  Vanguard 
Communications  Inc.  for  $260,000. 
Richard  A.  Shaheen  Inc.,  Chicago,  was 
the  broker. 

It  is  the  first  station  for  Newsweb, 
headed  by  Fred  Eychaner,  who  has  no 
other  broadcast  interests.  Jamer  F. 
Hoffman,  president  of  Vanguard,  re¬ 
cently  acquired  KDCE-am  and  KBSO- 
fm  in  Espanola,  New  Mexico. 
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Minn.  S&T  to  acquire 
controi  of  rivai  firm 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.  said 
(January  12)  that  it  has  reached  an  ag¬ 
reement  in  principle  to  purchase  majority 
ownership  of  the  Sun  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publishers  of  17  weekly  newspapers  that 
circulate  in  the  Minneapolis  metropolitan 
area. 

The  anticipated  transactions  are  re¬ 
lated  to  a  proposed  settlement  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  civil  suit  in  Federal  Court. 

The  suit  was  commenced  in  1975  by 
Sun  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  alleged  that 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co., 
and  Northwest  Publications  Inc.,  Ridder 
Publications  Inc.,  and  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Pre.ss  and  Dispatch,  en¬ 
gaged  in  anticompetitive  activities  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  allegations  are  denied  by  the  two 
daily  newspaper  organizations  and  ex¬ 
tensive  legal  preparations  for  what  was 
expected  to  be  a  lengthy  trial  were 
underway  at  the  time  the  proposed  out- 
of-court  settlement  was  negotiated. 

The  settlement  would  result  in  dismis¬ 
sal  of  all  claims  by  all  parties  to  the  ac¬ 
tion.  No  figures  were  released  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proposed  transactions. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  president  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune,  said  it  is  the  company’s  intent 


to  sell  the  Sun  newspapers  as  soon  as  a 
buyer  can  be  found  “so  as  to  maintain 
healthy  independent  community  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  Star  and  Tribune’s  main  interest  is 
the  acquisition  of  Sun  Co.’s  commercial 
printing  plant.  Silha  said,  “we  have  con¬ 
sidered  for  some  time  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  a  plant  for  offset  printing  of 
supplements  and  special  sections,  not 
only  for  our  Minneapolis  newspapers, 
but  also  for  other  newspapers  in  the 
Midwest.  The  Sun  plant  already  pro¬ 
duces  a  number  of  the  supplements  read¬ 
ers  receive  with  their  Sunday  Tribune.” 

Agreement  to  acquire  controlling 
interest  in  the  Sun  Newspapers  was 
reached  with  Carroll  E.  Crawford, 
majority  shareholder.  The  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Co.  will  offer  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  stock  of  other  shareholders. 

Crawford  built  the  Sun  Newspapers 
organization  in  stages,  beginning  in 
March  1967  when  he  acquired  the  firm 
from  former  owner  John  E.  Tilton.  The 
printing  plant  is  located  in  Bloomington 
on  a  10-acre  site  along  Interstate  494. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  has  community 
operations  in  Denver  and  Baltimore 
where  they  do  not  have  daily  newspaper 
ownership. 


New  England  group 
sold  despite  fire 

W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  media  brokers  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  announced  the 
completion  of  the  transaction  for  the 
purchase  of  Minute  Man  Publications, 
Inc.,  and  Central  Middlesex  Printers, 
Inc.,  its  subsidiary  commercial  printing 
company,  despite  a  fire  which  destroyed 
the  printing  plant  in  Lowell,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Minute  Man  Publications  is  a  group  of 
8  weekly  newspapers  with  offices  and 
composition  facilities  in  Lexington, 
Mass.  The  weeklies  serve  communities 
in  Middlesex  County  to  the  west  and 
northwest  of  Boston. 

Purchasers  of  the  companies  are  Ben 
and  Magda  Leuchter  of  Vineland,  New 
Jersey.  He  and  his  brother,  Joel,  and 
their  mother  were  owners  of  the  Vine- 
land  Tintes-Jonrnal,  of  which  he  had 
been  editor  since  the  death  of  his  father 
in  May,  1949  until  they  sold  that  daily 
and  its  commercial  printing  operation  to 
the  Detroit  News  in  early  1973. 

Ownership  of  Minute  Man  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and  Central  Middlesex  Print¬ 
ers  had  been  held  by  a  group  of  8  stock¬ 
holders,  all  active  in  the  companies  and 
all  of  whom  shall  remain  with  the  busi¬ 
ness. 
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Letters 
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Not  having  the  time  to  examine  his 
eccentricities  in  detail — for  that  would 
involve  an  essay  longer  than  his 
report — 1  will  select  from  the  ocean  of 
blunders  only  a  few  samples  that  can  be 
dealt  with  easily  and  simply: 

1)  He  says  “like  a  referee”  (which 
means  “impersonating  a  referee”  when 
he  intends  “as  a  referee”  (which  means 
“performing  the  function  of  a  referee).” 

2)  He  places  “not  only”  incorrectly  in 
two  sentences. 

3)  He  thinks  of  punctuation  as  “caus¬ 
ing”  problems  instead  of  “posing”  prob¬ 
lems. 

4)  He  uses  “myself’  for  “me.” 

5)  He  uses  “verbal”  for  “oral.” 

6)  He  uses  the  British  spelling  of 
“gray”  and  “totaling.” 

7)  He  fails  to  hyphenate  “twelve- 
hour.” 

8)  He  says  “interested  to  review”  for 
“interested  in  reviewing,”  and  “utilized 
to  review”  for  “used  in  reviewing.” 

9)  He  does  not  flinch  at  writing  “an¬ 
tagonistic  quarreling.” 

Kelvin  Deming 
(Deming  is  a  free-lance  editor  in  Davis, 
Calif.) 


Ohio  U.  students 
win  schoiarships 

Two  Ohio  University  students  have 
received  this  year’s  awards  from  the  Bob 
Considine  Scholarship  Fund.  The  en¬ 
dowment  was  set  up  in  1975  by  friends  of 
Considine  following  the  death  of  the 
prominent  newspaperman  and  author. 

Joseph  Kay,  Cleveland,  was  awarded 
the  Considine  foreign  internship  to  fund 
work  at  the  United  Press  International 
news  bureau  in  London,  England. 

Kay  graduated  from  Ohio  University 
in  June  and  took  the  special  sequence  in 
foreign  correspondence.  He  was  univer¬ 
sity  editor  of  The  Post,  the  student  daily. 

Kay  has  also  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Beckley  (W.Va.)  Raleigh  Ref;ister. 

Belinda  Scrimenti,  Kettering,  Ohio, 
was  given  a  $1,500  undergraduate  jour¬ 
nalism  scholarship  in  recognition  of  her 
outstanding  academic  record  and  poten¬ 
tial  for  future  successes  in  a  journalism 
career.  A  senior,  she  has  been  editor  of 
the  OU  yearbook  and  a  member  of  Mor¬ 
tar  Board  and  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 

Miss  Scrimenti  worked  last  summer  on 
Chemical  Week  magazine  in  New  York. 

Shopper  acquired 
by  Conn,  publisher 

The  25,(X)0  circulation  Penny  Saver  of 
Westbrook,  Connecticut  was  purchased 
in  November  by  Shore  Line  Times 
Newspapers,  Guilford,  Connecticut. 

Founded  in  1947,  the  Penny  Saver  cir¬ 
culates  to  households  in  the  lower  Con¬ 
necticut  River  Valley  and  averages  120 
signature  pages  every  Wednesday. 

The  transaction  includes  an  offset 
composition  and  print  plant  in  addition  to 
the  $550,000  revenue  advertising  publi¬ 
cation.  The  purchase  was  announced  by 
Times  owner  and  publisher,  Richard 
Lightfoot. 

The  property,  the  13th  acquisition 
made  by  Lightfoot  since  1972,  was  sold 
by  Edward  Baribeault  who  will  remain  as 
publisher. 

Times  Papers  also  include  the  twice- 
weekly  Shore  Line  Times  and  Branford 
Review,  Clinton  Recorder,  Old  Sayhrook 
Pictorial,  North  Haven  Post,  Wal¬ 
lin  fiford  Post,  The  (Niantic)  News  and 
The  Advertiser.  Aggregate  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  exceeds  130,000  to  85,000  house¬ 
holds  of  which  30,000  is  paid. 

Reunion  of  defunct 
paper’s  staff  planned 

Former  staff  members  of  the  Los 
Anf>eles  Mirror  are  being  invited  to  a 
reunion  party  to  celebrate  the  30th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  paper. 

The  party  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
January  27,  at  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club,  from  6  to  9  p.m. 
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Michael  J.  Hefron — named  general 
manager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone.  He  joined  the  paper 
in  1972  as  director  of  personnel  and 
community  services  and  in  1973  was 
given  additional  duties  of  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  Hefron  was  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Herald-Times, 
Inc.,  earlier  this  year  and  elected  secre¬ 
tary. 

Allan  Murphy — named  director  of 
personnel  and  community  services  suc¬ 
ceeding  Hefron.  He  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  1971. 

*  *  ♦ 

Avery  Wittenberger — retired  after 
covering  county  government  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  since  1944.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  county  government,  Wittenberger 
wrote  stories  on  the  Milwaukee  County 
parks  which  proved  so  popular  they  were 
reprinted  in  booklet  form. 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Appointments  of  regional  executives 
based  at  Oklahoma  City  and  Minneapolis 
for  United  Press  International  include: 

Jack  K.  Graeme — to  Minneapolis  as 
regional  executive  for  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  North  Dakota  from  regional 
executive  for  Oklahoma  and  Northern 
Arkansas.  Graeme  succeeds  Ray  Doh¬ 
erty,  who  becomes  bureau  manager  at 
Milwaukee  and  will  also  undertake  spe¬ 
cial  reporting  assignments  in  Wisconsin 
and  assist  in  expansion  of  news  report  in 
the  state. 

Gene  C.  Blackledge — replaces 
Graeme  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  has  been 
a  UPl  reporter  two  years,  most  recently 
in  Omaha. 


Schreadley  Cutts 

Richard  Schreadley  has  succeeded 
Ernest  A.  Cutts  as  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C.)  Evening  Post.  Cutts  has  re¬ 
tired  after  40  years  as  a  news¬ 
paperman,  including  service  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Evening  Post.  Schread¬ 
ley  has  been  editorial  page  editor. 
Thomas  A.  Nielson,  formerly  city  editor, 
recently  was  named  managing  editor  to 
be  succeeded  as  city  editor  by  Michael 
Gildea,  moving  up  from  assistant. 


Gary  Manning,  city  editor  of  the 
Sarnina  (Ont.)  Observer — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cornwall  (Ont.) 
Standard-Freeholder.  Manning  will  be 
succeeded  by  Bill  Petrusiak,  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  city  hall  reporter. 

*  ♦  * 

Jack  Lynch,  regional  edition  editor  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune — ^joined  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  copy  desk.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 


Mike  Piazza,  retail  advertising  super¬ 
visor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — 
promoted  to  retail  sales  manager.  Paul 
SuMMiTT,  retail  advertising  account 
executive — to  assume  Piazza’s  former 
duties.  Neil  Ford,  classified  account 
executive — named  classified  automotive 
coordinator. 


Richard  Mial — appointed  opinion 
page  editor  of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Sanford  Goltz, 
who  retired  December  31.  Mial,  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  paper  since  1974,  earlier 
worked  with  the  Delaware  State  News, 
Dover.  Goltz  ended  a  30-year  newspaper 
career  and  had  been  editor  of  the  paper 
from  1963  to  1971,  when  he  moved  to  the 
opinion  page. 

Other  Tribune  appointments:  Dennis 
Chaptman  to  succeed  Mial  on  reporting 
staff:  Kent  Brede.son  and  Geralynn  Par- 
LiN —  copy  editors. 


Wayne  A.  Wiggins,  a  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Leo  Burnett  Company  Inc.  and  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors — named 
chief  administrative  officer. 


J.  Britt  Jessup,  managing  editor  of  the 
North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nuggett — appointed 
editor-in-chief,  while  Colin  P.  Vezina, 
associate  editor,  moves  to  managing 
editor.  Both  are  natives  of  North  Bay 
and  started  as  reporters  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 

*  *  * 

Elthan  Durrant,  managing  editor  of 
the  Simcoe  (Ont.)  Reformer — named 
executive  editor.  Durrant  is  a  30-year 
veteran  of  the  editorial  staff. 

Doug  MacDonald,  city  editor  for  six 
years — appointed  managing  editor  and 
Bob  Blakeley,  a  senior  staff  reporter — 
named  city  editor. 


Charles  W.  Kessinger — named  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  Kessinger  re¬ 
places  Charles  Wooten,  who  becomes 
assistant  production  manager  in  charge 
of  special  projects. 


Allan  W.  Cromley,  Washington 
bureau  correspondent  for  the  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman  since  1953  and  in  recent  years 
bureau  chief — elected  president  of  the 
Gridiron  Club,  Washington. 


James  A.  Shoop,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  newspapers — appointed 
advertising  sales  manager.  He  has  been 
an  employe  of  the  newspapers  for  nearly 
24  years. 

ifi  Hfi  ifi 

Gene  Douglas,  formerly  Mabank 
(Tex.)  Banner  editor — named  city  news 
reporter  of  the  Athens  (Tex.)  Review  to 
succeed  John  Spragens,  Jr. — promoted 
to  chief  photographer. 


Tracy  Mesler,  for  the  last  four  years 
city  editor  of  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Enterprise — named  news  editor  of  the 
Graham  (Tex.)  Leader. 


ATTENTION:  EDITORS-WRITERS 

MEDIA  TOUR  OF  ISRAEL 


Susan  Hallman,  manager  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
OPA  affiliate — resigned.  Ted  Hecht, 
former  manager  of  New  Mexico  Press 
Association,  succeeds  Hallman. 


Sp^dy  relief  fw  your 
tired  body  or  business. 
Trade  your  media  space 
for  space  to  paradise. 

•  Business  promotions. 
•Circulation  builders. 

•  Corporate  seminars. 

•  Employee  bonuses. 

•  Sales  incentives.  , 

•  Gifts  for  friends.  / 

•  Gifts  for  you.  ,  ^ 


MARCH  5-15,  1978 

A  limited  number  of  Editors,  Writers  and 
Columnists  will  be  accepted  as  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  10-day  subsidized  Communi¬ 
cations  Media  Tour  leaving  New  York 
March  5  at  the  all-inclusive  cost  of  $479. 
Participants  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
an  in-depth  study  tour;  meet  with  their 
counter-parts,  top  Israeli  personalities, 
and  with  Arab  leaders.  Also  tour  various 
parts  of  Israel. 

Interested  candidates  should  apply  to: 
AMERICAN  ZIONIST  FEDERATION 
51 5  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.,  N  Y.  1 0022 
TELEPHONE:  (212)  371-7750 


Mac  Bartlett,  22-year  Tulsa  Tribune 
staffer,  mostly  as  state  editor — retired. 


Darrell  Gene  Norton,  a  33-year 
employee  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News 
Star  advertising  department — named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  succeed  John 
Tucker  who  has  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Marshall  (Mo.)  Democrat- 
News. 
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Richard  E.  Wyckoff  has 
been  promoted  to  vice¬ 
president-general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Passaic  (N.J.) 
Herald-News .  He  joined 
the  nevtrspaper  a  year  ago 
as  vicepresident-opera¬ 
tions  and  will  continue  his 
responsibilities  in  produc¬ 
tion  systems  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor  relations 
for  all  Drukker  Communi¬ 
cations  affiliates.  Wyc- 
koff's  background  includes 
18  years  of  newspaper 
printing  and  market  re- 
searcji,  the  most  recent 
with  Gannett  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.Y.  as  business/ 
production  manager  and 
also  production  manager 
of  the  Rochester  News- 


Gloria  Brown  Anderson, 
former  managing  editor  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers 
news  service  and  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  is  the 
newly  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Miami  News. 
She  succeeds  Otis  Wragg, 
who  resigned,  and  will  join 
the  News  in  late  January. 
Anderson  was  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reporter  in 
Wisconsin  and  South 
Dakota  from  1968-1970; 
moving  to  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  wherefrom  1971 
to  1974  she  was  editor  of 
the  Enquirer  Magazine . 
She  then  moved  to  Sunday 
and  features  editor  of  the 
Observer  and  left  last  year 
to  be  managing  editor  of 
the  Knight  news  wire,  re¬ 
signing  in  October. 


Darwin  M.  Cranmer  has 
been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News.  He  will 
coordinate  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  for  two  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  subsidiaries,  FSC 
Paper  Corp.  (Alsip,  III.) 
and  Manistique  (Mich.) 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
Cranmer  had  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  pulp  and 
paper  sales  for  the  com¬ 
panies  since  joining  the 
parent  corporation  three 
years  ago.’ 


John  A.  Grimaldi  has 
been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  and  will  di¬ 
rect  circulation  operations 
of  the  Morning  News, 
Daily  Times  and  Times- 
News.  Grimaldi  joins  the 
Erie  newspapers  from  the 
Paterson  (N.J.)  News, 
where  he  was  circulation 
director  for  five  years. 


Guy  Ogden,  president  of  Canadian 
Linotype  Company — retired  after  17 
years  heading  the  Canadian  operation. 
Ogden  and  his  family  will  reside  in 
Hartfield,  Virginia,  where  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  long  association  with  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  on  a  consult¬ 
ing  basis  and  privately  active  in  a  similar 
capacity. 

*  *  ♦ 

Edward  Zieroi.d — recently  retired  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Weirton  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Times,  ending  a  46-year 
career  with  the  paper.  He  began  as  a 
bookkeeper  and  accountant  and  served 
in  various  positions  since  then. 

Charles  A.  Betts,  an  assistant  news 
editor  with  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  to  the  Post  Publishing  Company 
newspapers  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Telegram  staff  as  night  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and  editor  of 
special  projects.  Betts  was  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  when  that  paper  sus¬ 
pended  publication  in  1976. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  Reid,  former  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Cordell  (Okla.)  Beacon — 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Weatherford  (Okla.)  Daily  News. 
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Glen  Cobb  of  Anchorage — appointed 
advertising  sales  representative  for  the 
Palmer  (Alaska)  Frontiersman,  handling 
retail  and  classified  display  advertising. 
He  was  formerly  advertising  manager  for 
the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily  News- 
Miner.  Cobb  and  his  wife  Tanya  publish 
Anchorage  This  Month,  a  magazine  dis¬ 
tributed  to  visitors. 

*  *  * 

Earl  F.  Brown,  business  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post — to  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 
Don  Clark,  currently  acting  circulation 
manager,  becomes  circulation  manager. 
The  two  men  have  the  duties  previously 
performed  by  Charles  Leggett,  who 
moved  to  vicepresident  of  circulation  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ernest  Karam,  former  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  an 
attorney — named  director  and  chief  ref¬ 
eree  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Domestic  Relations,  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio. 

*  ♦  * 

Clayton  Frink  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American  Statesman — promoted  to  bus¬ 
iness  manager.  Jei  e  Bruce — to  managing 
editor  and  Barbara  Rule,  to  become 
assistant  managing  editor. 


Bill  Doyle — to  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger  as  business  and  Financial 
editor.  A-  former  syndicated  columnist, 
Doyle  was  business  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  when  he  left  in  1969  to 
become  a  vicepresident  of  Investors  Di¬ 
versified  Services,  Inc.  He  returned  to 
newspaper  work  last  August  and  re¬ 
sumed  writing  “According  to  Doyle”  his 
Q  and  A  column  on  investments  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star.  The  column  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Newark  Star- Ledger  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star. 

Jk 

Jeee  Rowe — named  managing  editor  of 
the  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle, 
succeeding  Tim  Garrison,  who  joined  the 
Montrose  Ledger,  a  suburban  Los 
Angeles  weekly.  Rowe,  with  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  June  of  last  year,  earlier  worked 
on  newspapers  in  California  and  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Also  new  at  the  Chronicle:  Kay 
Wilson — to  society  editor  and  Joan 
McKeown — darkroom  technician. 
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How  to  top  last  year’s 
advertising  figures 


By  Frank  Gothie 

All  of  us  in  this  business  of  selling 
space  in  newspapers  usually  greet  the 
new  year  with  a  pain  provoking  thought 
that  maybe  we  shouldn't  have  done  so 
well  last  year  because  now  we  have  a 
tough  act  to  follow. 

In  this  all-American  expansionary 
economy,  the  ad  sales  department  is  as¬ 
signed  the  duty  of  bringing  in  more  linage 
than  we  did  in  the  12  months  past.  How 
is  that  going  to  be  possible  with  increas¬ 
ing  rates,  advertising  budget  reductions, 
more  competition,  smaller  staffs  and  all 
the  other  high  hurdles  in  front  of  us? 

One  way  to  approach  it  possibly  is  to 
follow  some  of  the  basic  marketing 
strategies  used  successfully  by  retailers. 

A.  Advertise — Use  every  instrument 
at  your  disposal  to  put  your  product  in 
the  full  view  of  your  potential  customer: 
Use  in  paper  promo  ads  selling  the  con¬ 
cept  of  newspaper  schedules  and  their 
relationship  to  increased  traffic  in  the 
store,  and  tell  them  why  you  are  better 
than  the  .  competition.  Radio  spots 
strategically  placed  to  hit  the  media 
buyers  and  retail  businessmen,  trade 
journal  publication  advertising,  and  of 
course  sending  your  outside  salesforce  to 
a  number  of  cold  calls  every  week. 

B.  Pricing — There  isn't  much  flexibil¬ 
ity  here  because  of  obvious  reasons  but 
there  are  some  real  clever  “special 
promotions”  you  can  pass  on  to  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  your  market  every  so  often 
designed  to  bring  in  a  windfall  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Select  a  sluggish  two-month  time  of 
year  and  then  cut  the  rate  for  any  adver¬ 
tiser  who  reaches  his  linage  quota  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  and 
who  assigns  to  run  a  prescribed  amount 
of  insertions  within  this  “Sale  Period.” 
(You'll  be  amazed  at  the  reaction  to  this 
plan). 

C.  Service  After  the  Sale — Don't  make 
it  difficult  to  run  an  ad  in  your  paper  .  .  . 
more  specifically  have  the  sales  reps 
handle  each  account  so  well  that  you 
make  it  quite  difficult  for  him  to  take  his 
business  to  the  competition.  There  are  a 
considerable  amount  of  advertisers  who 
find  dealing  with  papers  less  than  easy 
because  of  incompetent,  mediocre  han¬ 
dling  by  the  paper's  people.  Some  major 
retail  chains  today  enjoy  a  great  follow¬ 
ing,  partly  because  of  their  reputation  for 
treating  their  customers  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  they  deserve.  It's  a  good  idea  for 
us  sales  managers  to  examine  the  expe- 

(Frank  Gothie  is  manager,  advertising 
department,  Northern  Division,  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulle¬ 
tin.) 


diency  with  which  we  handle  complaint 
and  credit  problems  with  our  advertisers. 

D.  Be  Competitive — There  are  a  lot  of 
reps  out  there  calling  on  your  accounts. 
Some  they  are  selling,  some  they  are  not; 
but  they  are  there  pitching  car  cards, 
outdoor  radio,  TV,  local  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers  and  they  are  doing  it  with  flair  and 
rate  packages,  incentives  and  trade  ag¬ 
reements.  if  we  lock  in  on  our  traditional 
way  of  selling,  we  could  come  out  with  a 
lot  of  scars  and  few  ads.  Consider  the 
overwhelming  technological  revolution 
our  industry  has  experienced  and  say, 
“How  can  the  marketing  arm  of  the  in¬ 


dustry  NOT  change  dramatically  too.” 
We  are  encumbered  to  develop  selling 
methods  which  will  get  our  asking  price 
at  the  expense  of  our  competitor.  Iden¬ 
tify  your  competition,  locate  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  then  go 
after  him.  Sell  against  his  shortcomings, 
be  ready  to  respond  to  his  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  in  a  selling  situation.  You  will 
lose  some  of  course,  but  the  benefits  of 
being  competitively  aggressive  will  land 
you  two  or  three  accounts  for  every  one 
you  lose.  Spend  much  more  time  on  the 
offense  than  on  the  defense  and  you'll 
come  out  a  winner. 

Nobody  has  a  guaranteed  formula  for 
making  and  breaking  last  year's  figures, 
but  I  guarantee  this:  if  you  lack  a  plan, 
resist  new  approaches,  and  sit  still  in¬ 
stead  of  run,  next  January  your  figures 
won't  be  hard  to  beat  at  all. 


Moon’s  NYC  daily  marks  anniversary 


According  to  Michael  Young  Warder, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  News 
World,  New  York  City  color  daily  un¬ 
derwritten  by  the  Reverend  Sun  Myung 
Moon,  the  paper  in  1977,  the  first  year  of 
its  publication,  “just  got  (its)  feet  wet.” 

In  a  report  released  in  December, 
Warder  stated  that  the  paper's  paid  home 
subscriptions  increased  in  the  summer  of 
1977  to  over  20,000,  readership,  he  said, 
is  presently  51,000. 

Advertising  support  for  the  daily, 
begun  December  31 ,  1976,  “came  mostly 
from  local  New  York  retailers,”  with 
“large  accounts”  including  Walt  Disney 
Productions,  Blimpie  Base  fast  foods, 
and  Spectrum  India,  a  woman's  clothier. 
The  paper  also  offered  advertisers  four- 
color  reproduction  availability,  “a  first 
and  exclusive  among  New  York  dailies.” 

On  the  editorial  front,  the  paper  added 
a  four-page  pullout  Friday  entertainment 
section  March  18  and  a  Spanish  language 
summary  of  important  local,  national  and 
international  news  in  July.  News  World, 
which  did  not  miss  a  day  of  publication 
during  the  notorious  New  York  City 
blackout  in  July,  1977,  also  ran  a  four- 
page  pullout  on  the  city  elections  during 
the  September  runoff  period.  At  least  5 
color  photos  on  the  average  run  in  the 
paper  daily. 

In  addition.  News  World  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  the  parent  company,  started 
a  weekly  publication,  the  Manhattan 
Weekly,  distributed  to  40,000  households 
in  lower  Manhattan,  in  October.  It  has 
hired  Luke  Carroll,  former  assistant 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  as  a  consultant. 

Future  plans  for  News  World,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Warder,  include  a  “speaker's 
bureau,  athletic  events  and  drives  for 
causes  which  need  public  attention.” 
The  company's  circulation  goal  for  next 
three  years  is  300,000,  he  noted. 

“As  we  build  a  foundation  here  in 


The  News  World  hosted  its  first  In¬ 
ternational  Holiday  Banquet  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  Hotel  December  21, 
in  celebration  of  the  paper's  first  an¬ 
niversary.  Warder,  left,  introducing 
the  keynote  speaker,  Paul  O'Dwyer, 
city  council  president  of  New  York.  At 
the  banquet,  "Another  Watchdog — a 
brief  story  of  New  York's  newest  daily 
newspaper"  was  presented  to  400 
guests. 


HieNos-sWirkl 


u.8.av<a  2  nurses  convicted  of  poisoning 


Firefightef^  death  mourned 
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New  York,  we  will  begin  to  expand  to 
major  cities  in  the  East. 
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For  the  best  show  in  toMm 

We'vegot 
t¥fo  on  the  aisle 


Two  star  performers  demonstrate 
conclusively  what  great  offset  print¬ 
ing’s  all  about. 

Lithoflex.  And  Lithomaticll. 

Each  offers  Wood-Hoe’s  most  re¬ 
cent  development,  on-the-aisle 
Jet  Air  Dampening  System  for 
easier  access,  less  waste,  more 
productivity.  (It’s  earned  rave 
reviews  at  the  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
Register-Mail). 

You’ll  applaud  another  common  fea¬ 
ture,  extraordinary  color  flexibility. 

The  Lithoflex  provides  it  with  exclu¬ 
sive  color  cylinders  mounted  above 
the  basic  unit ...  the  Lithomatic  II 
with  color  cylinders  or  color  couples. 

Both  eliminate  the  need  for  extra 
units  to  gain  more  color  capacity. 

You’ll  find  the  Lithoflex,  a  double 
width  web  offset  with  speeds  up  to 
55,000  pph,  ideal  for  the  mid-size 
paper. 

The  bigger  daily  will  appreciate  the 
Lithornatic  H’s  70,000  pph  capacity 
. . .  web  width  range  of  55  to  62 
inches  . . .  four  cutoff  sizes  . . .  and 
patented  Wood-Hoe  Ink  Pump  Sys¬ 
tem  with  automatic  controls. 

Wood-Hoe. 

Engineering  excellence  produces 
offset  presses  you’ll  acclaim  as  long 
running  hits. 


Industries 


‘New  Media’  symposium 
signais  future  probiems 


Tele-text  and  Viewdata  information 
systems,  nurtured  in  England,  will  create 
major  problems  in  the  immediate  future 
for  newspaper  publishers  in  countries 
where  telecommunications,  radio  and 
television  are  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  was  the  general  consensus  of 
the  speakers  at  the  5th  International 
Symposium  held  December  I  and  2  in 
Vienna,  Austria. 

I  FRA,  the  international  newspaper  re¬ 
search  association,  sponsored  the  con¬ 
ference  with  the  theme,  “The  New 
Media-Threat  or  Challenge  to  the  News¬ 
paper." 

Viewdata,  the  interactive  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  British  Post  Office,  uses 
the  telephone  to  call  up  a  data  bank  and 
incorporates  television  techniques  for 
transferring  information.  The  system 
also  uses  a  push-button  pad  similar  to 
that  of  a  handheld  calculator  and  a  TV 
set  with  converter. 

Viewdata  is  considered  the  biggest 
threat  to  newspapers  in  Europe.  Roy  D. 
Bright,  commercial  manager  of  the  View¬ 
data  system,  revealed  during  his  talk  to 
the  conference  attendees  that  news¬ 
papers  were  vulnerable  in  classified 
categories  (advertising)  of  real  estate, 
cars,  housing,  theater  programs,  and  res¬ 
taurants,  plus  such  areas  as  bank  state¬ 
ments,  airline  and  train  schedules.  Esti¬ 
mated  costs  for  usage  vary  from  about  6 
cents  for  three  minutes  in  peak  time  to  4 
cents  for  12  minutes  in  off-peak  hours. 

CEEFAX  and  ORACLE,  both  British 
systems  and  non-interactive,  use  any¬ 
where  from  2  to  6  lines  of  the  TV  image 
for  transmitting  information.  Users  ac¬ 
cess  through  a  handheld  pad  the  various 
information  categories  available  then  the 
information  is  displayed  on  a  TV  set. 
News  and  other  information  is  sent  from 
a  central  point  using  television  trans¬ 
mission  techniques.  Most  European 
countries  have  or  are  developing  systems 
similar  to  CEEFAX,  ORACLE  and 
Viewdata. 

Three  speakers  from  West  Germany, 
Dietrich  H.  Ratzke,  managing  director  of 
the  Frankfurter  Allef’inaine  Zietunf>,  Dr. 
Horst  Ohnsorge,  of  the  Heinrich  Hertz 
Institute  in  Berlin  and  Claus  Detjen,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  German  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  said  they 
hoped  a  decision  would  be  made  soon  by 
the  German  government  to  award  the 
new  media  (tele-text  and  viewdata)  to 
newspapers  as  it  is  the  printed  word  that 
belongs  to  the  press  and  not  to  broadcast 
media. 

Reports  of  polls,  according  to  the 
speakers,  show  over  9()9f  of  the  German 
people  would  not  object  to  an  added  fee 
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to  their  present  annual  TV  owners  tax  for 
this  service. 

Jurgen  Kanzow,  of  the  German  PTT, 
said  their  system  which  is  similar  to 
Viewdata  and  called  SCREENTEXT 
should  be  available  in  1980.  The  next  two 
years,  he  said,  would  be  spent  develop¬ 
ing  standards,  content,  media  policy  and 
targets.  Kanzow  thinks  at  least  3,000 
subscribers  will  be  signed  up  by  1980. 

Theodore  F.  Marble,  Wickford  De¬ 
velopment  Company  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  said  becoming  a  “broker  of  in¬ 
formation,  is  another  way  for  news¬ 
papers  to  participate  in  information 
banks.  He  said  both  the  Toronto  Star  and 
the  Edmonton  (A\bertii)  Journal  are  both 
included  in  The  Information  Bank  and 
the  publishers  of  the  two  Canadian  pa¬ 
pers  have  formed  a  company  called  IN- 
FOMART.  Subscribers  to  INFOMART 
have  access  not  only  to  The  Information 
Bank  of  the  New  York  Times  but  also  to 
35  other  non-newspaper  data  bases. 

According  to  Marble,  a  survey  by  his 
firm  indicated  75%  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  daily  newspapers  with  circulations 
over  100,000  are  actively  planning  or 
thinking  about  a  computerized  news¬ 
paper  library.  Marble  also  reported  over 
90%  of  those  answering  the  survey 
thought  they  might  be  able  to  generate 
income  from  the  resale  of  library  infor¬ 
mation  once  they  get  it  computerized. 

The  Wickford  company.  Marble  said, 
is  now  assisting  in  the  development  of 
video  shopping  terminals  which  can  be 
located  in  shopping  centers.  These  ter¬ 
minals  will  allow  shoppers  to  locate 
items  of  special  and  immediate  interest 
by  using  a  numeric  key  pad.  Advertising 
on  each  terminal  will  be  limited  to  serv¬ 
ices  and  merchandise  available  in  the 
area  where  the  terminal  is  located  and  a 
large  number  of  advertisements  can  be 
stored  in  the  system  and  updated  fre¬ 
quently. 

Cable  television  as  its  exists  in  the  US 
today  and  its  prospects  for  the  future 
were  described  by  Jules  S.  Tewlow,  di¬ 
rector  of  special  projects  for  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises.  Dolph  S.  Simons.  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  Lawrence  (Kansas) 
Journal-World  and  owner  of  Sunflower 
Cablevision,  explained  why  and  how  his 
newspaper  decided  to  go  into  cable-TV. 

Tewlow  said  the  cable  industry  will 
grow  for  more  than  ten  years  but  will 
encounter  competitive  systems  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  He  said  fiber  optics  technology 
coupled  with  the  advent  of  video  disks 
and  cassettes  would  blur  the  future  of 
cable. 

Simons,  Jr.,  said  he  started  to  consider 
cable  after  attending  a  1965  AN  PA  meet¬ 


ing  where  speakers  discussed  the  future 
of  the  communication  business.  In  1970  a 
decision  was  made  to  build  a  cable  sys¬ 
tem.  he  said,  that  would  reflect  credit  on 
his  newspaper  although  the  cable  system 
was  to  operate  separately  from  the 
newspaper. 

The  system  design  included  wiring  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
the  city  of  Lawrence.  (Tost  of  the  total 
system  was  in  excess  of  $1  ,.300,000.  At 
present  approximately  8,200  houses  are 
connected  to  Sunflower  Cablevision  with 
the  system  passing  in  front  or  behind 
approximately  I5.(XK)  Lawrence  dwell¬ 
ings  (houses  and  apartments)  with  better 
than  50  percent  saturation  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

An  update  was  given  on  Tama  New 
Town,  the  wired  city  located  about  30 
kilometers  outside  Tokyo.  Coxial  Cable 
Information  System,  which  is  being 
tested  in  500  homes  does  not  charge  for 
the  ten  services  that  are  part  of  the 
experiment.  The  services  include  origi¬ 
nal  TV  programs,  pay-TV,  still  photo  re¬ 
quest,  flash  information  (5  categories), 
facsimile  newspaper  (4'/i  minutes  a 
page),  automatic  reception  telecasting, 
memo  copying,  special  information,  and 
broadcast  and  response  (2  way  com¬ 
munications  for  question  and  answer 
tied-in  with  the  telephone).  The  tests  are 
being  evaluated  now  and  results  will  be 
announced  early  in  1978. 


Washington  reporting 
hit  by  gov’t  PR  man 

Washington  reporting  today  is  “blow¬ 
torch  journalism,”  says  Joseph  Laitin,  a 
government  information  officer  since  the 
Kennedy  Administration. 

The  former  wire  service  war  reporter 
who  is  now  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Public  Affairs  told  Tom 
Lubart  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News  in  an  interview  that  too  many  re¬ 
porters  “no  longer  interview — they 
cross-examine.” 

“Instead  of  the  tradition  of  the  press 
carrying  the  cross  of  truth,”  said  Laitin, 
“the  Washington  correspondent  no 
longer  carries  the  torch  of  truth,  he  car¬ 
ries  a  blowtorch.” 

Suffering  a  post-Washington  syn¬ 
drome,  Laitin  said,  too  many  Washing¬ 
ton  reporters  consider  a  government  of¬ 
ficial  guilty  until  he  proves  himself  inno¬ 
cent. 

Laitin  served  a  few  years  as  deputy 
White  House  Press  Secretary  under 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  “was  a 
brutal  man  to  work  for.”  LBJ  was 
paranoid  on  the  matter  of  news  leaks, 
yet.  according  to  Laitin,  he  was  “the 
biggest  leaker  of  all.” 
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Tal  •  Star’s  New  T-RB4 
text  processing  subsystem: 

the  economical  way  to 
automate  your  remote  bureaus. 


It’s  the  ideal  solution  for  news 
coverageof  statecapital,  city  hall, 
police/fire  headquarters,  con¬ 
ventions  and  sports  events;  or 
additional  reporter  workstations 
in  your  newsroom. 


Now,  save  time  and  money  with  the 
T-RB4.  Reporters  can  edit,  manage 
files  and  communicate  from  their 
VDTs  without  restricting  creativity. 
Normal  costs  and  time  for  moving 
text  to  production  centers  are  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced. 


TheT-RB4  is  a  microprocessor-based 
system  using  floppy  disks  for  copy 
storage  and  supports  up  to  four  inde¬ 
pendent  VDTs.  Optional  equipment 
such  as  hard  copy  printers,  cassette 
tapes,  paper  tapes  and  communica¬ 
tion  interfaces  are  available. 

The  T-RB4  is  backed  by  the  success 
of  Tal»Star  systems  serving  over  fifty 
newspapers  for  the  past  seven  years. 
With  the  T-RB4  there’ll  be  no  missed 
deadlines  or  lost  copy— because 
news  moves  faster! 


'  t ' 

TAL*  STAR 

Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

THE  SINGLE  SOURCE  SUPPLIER 

(609)  799-1111 
BoxT-1000 

Princeton  Junction,  N  J  08550 
A  General  Automation  Company 


The  T-RB4  is  a  total  system  with  the 
power  and  advanced  features  to 
speed  reporting  and  copy  process¬ 
ing.  News  can  be  written,  edited  and 
stored  in  theT-RB4,  then  batch  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  host  front  end  system 
usingUPIorAPhigh-speed  communi¬ 
cation  protocol.  The  T-RB4  can 
‘talk’  to  most  front  end  editorial  sys¬ 
tems.  It’s  also  an  economical  means 
ofadding  VDTsinyournewsroom. 
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Vmut  cameraman 
.isdmng  . 
twice  as  mudi 

as  he  dMMild  be  doing. 


Your  cameraman,  working  with  a  Spartan  III  roll 
film  camera,  can  produce  double  the  number  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  he  now  obtains 
from  your  sheet  film  camera. 

He  can  make  two  or  more  fully-processed 
dry  negatives  per  minute  when  the  camera  and 
processor  are  linked  with  an  in-line  film  transport. 

This  productivity  comes  from  the  time-saving 
automation  of  the  Spartan  III.  The  operator 
works  at  the  central  control  panel  outside  the 
darkroom.  He  selects  the  film,  positions  it  in  the 
vacuum  board,  makes  his  exposure  settings,  and 
positions  a  contact  screen  from 


as  148  finished  negative  sizes,  reducing  trim 
waste  to  a  bare  minimum.  Survey  shows  that  most 
plants  using  several  standard  sheet  film  sizes 
lose  up  to  20%  in  excess  trim  as  the  result  of 
varying  job  requirements. 

If  your  need  is  for  greater  output  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  at  lower  cost, 
and  if  you’d  like  to  save  as  much  as  20%  on 
film,  you  should  consider  the  Spartan  III. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  attach  it  to  your 
letterhead  or  business  card,  and  mail  it.  We’ll  send 
full  details  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
without  obligation. 


this  panel.  He  never  touches  the 
film  or  screen. 

Production  increases  drama¬ 
tically.  Operating  costs  go  down. 
Schedules  are  met  without 
premium  overhead  charges. 

Film  savings 
can  amount  to  as 
much  as  20% 

because  the  Spartan  ^ 

III  film  magazine 
holds  four  film  rolls  ^ 

— your  choice  of  dif-  \ 

ferent  widths  from  |  ^ 

6"  to  24"  and  lengths  I 
to  400  feet.  This  lets 
the  operator  select 
from  as  many 


Spartan  III 


It  does  more, 
you  do  less. 


cnemco 

photoproductsco. 


Division  of  Powers  Chefnco.lrx:. 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card  and  mail.) 
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Security  units  protect 
computer  data 

New  data  security  products  that  can 
help  safeguard  private  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  stored  and  transmitted  by 
computer  systems  have  been  announced 
by  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation. 

Based  on  an  advanced  cryptographic 
technique,  the  new  products  make  in¬ 
formation  appear  meaningless  by  en¬ 
ciphering  it  in  secret  code,  and  decipher¬ 
ing  it  by  using  a  variable  number  called  a 
“key."  This  can  assist  users  in  protect¬ 
ing  personal  and  sensitive  information 
such  as  customer  lists,  financial  records 
and  trade  secrets  from  unauthorized  dis¬ 
closure  or  alteration — even  if  the  en¬ 
ciphered  data  passes  out  of  the  user's 
possession  or  control. 

Two  new  devices — table-top  and 
rack-mounted  data  encryption  units — 
can  operate  with  a  variety  of  computers 
and  terminals.  A  third  product,  called  the 
IBM  Cryptographic  Subsystem,  is  a 
combination  of  programming  and 
hardware  designed  to  be  used  with  IBM 
System/370  computers  and  data  process¬ 
ing  networks. 

The  new  products  “scramble”  data 
with  a  sophisticated  formula,  or  al¬ 
gorithm,  which  can  use  any  one  of  more 
than  70  quadrillion  (70,000,000,000,000,- 
000)  keys  of  56  binary  digits  each  to  en¬ 
cipher  and  decipher  data.  Only  the  key 
need  be  kept  secret  after  the  information 
is  enciphered.  Keys  can  be  changed  fre¬ 
quently,  providing  increased  protection. 
The  algorithm  was  selected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  Data  Encryption  Standard. 

The  new  IBM  3845  and  3846  data  en¬ 
cryption  devices  are  designed  to  protect 
point-to-point  transmissions — between 
a  computer  and  inquiry  terminal,  for 
example.  A  3845  or  3846  on  each  end  of 
the  communications  line  enciphers  and 
deciphers  information  as  it  is  sent  and 
received.  Both  can  be  installed  by  users, 
and  no  programming  changes  are  needed 
to  use  them  with  most  computers,  termi¬ 
nals  and  common  carrier  equipment. 
Users  can  enter  and  change  keys  by 
means  of  a  hand-held  keyboard  device. 

The  IBM  Cryptographic  Subsystem, 
designed  for  such  advanced  data  pro¬ 
cessing  installations  as,  for  example,  a 
financial  data  network,  can  help  users 
protect  against  unauthorized  disclosure 
or  alteration  of  information  stored  on 
computer  tapes  and  disks — as  well  as 
during  transmission.  Only  a  computer  or 
communications  terminal  that  uses  the 
proper  key  can  decipher  data  encrypted 
by  the  subsystem.  Furthermore,  the  host 
computer's  system  control  program  is 
designed  to  make  it  difficult  for  unau¬ 
thorized  persons  to  access  the  key. 

Enciphered  data  can  be  transmitted 
through  other  computer  systems,  re¬ 


Equipment  section 


User-selectable  codes:  cryptographic 
keys  and  transmission  techniques  can 
be  selected  and  changed  by  users  with 
a  convenient,  hand-held  keyboard  that 
attaches  to  the  new  3845  data  encryp¬ 
tion  device,  shown  here  in  a  design 
model.  The  keyboard  also  can  be  used 
with  the  3846,  a  rack-mounted  version 
of  the  data  encryption  unit.  The  porta¬ 
ble  keyboard  can  be  used  with  any 
number  of  encryption  devices.  By 
changing  keys  frequently,  users  can 
provide  increased  protection  for  trans- 
_ mitted  data. _ 

maining  unreadable  except  at  those 
communication  terminals  and  computers 
equipped  and  selected  to  decipher  it. 

Encryption  can  be  performed  by  all 
the  new  products  without  the  need  for 
operator  knowledge  or  intervention, 
helping  to  simplify  data  security  proce¬ 
dures. 

Additionally,  the  new  products  can  be 
used  with  previously  introduced  IBM 
data  security  measures  that  can,  for 
example,  record  information  for  auditing 
the  use  of  a  system  and  provide  for  the 
use  of  password  and  other  operator  iden- 

Central  plant 
prints  4  weeklies 

A  central  printing  plant  and  its  new 
four-unit  Goss  Community  press  were 
placed  in  operation  December  13  at  Til¬ 
lamook,  Ore. 

The  plant  and  press  will  serve  four 
companion  coastal  publications — the 
lleadHiiht-Hcmld  of  Tillamook,  Seaside 
SiiL’iial,  the  News  Ciiiard  and  the  Oref’on 
Coast  Sportsman.  The  latter  two  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Lincoln  City. 

The  central  plant  includes  a  Robertson 
432  process  camera,  an  LD-24-AQ  film 
processor,  platemaking  facilities,  a  dis¬ 
tribution  center  and  storage  for  up  to  200 
rolls  of  newsprint. 

The  building  and  equipment  represent 
an  investment  of  more  than  $300,000. 

The  complex  employs  four  full-time 
and  six  part-time  employes. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  editions  of 
the  four  newspapers,  the  plant  will  print 
special  publications  for  each,  including 
monthly  editions  of  North  Coast  Tidiitf’s, 
Central  Coast  Tidiiif’s  and  Annual  Vaca¬ 
tion  Flanniiifi  Guides  to  Tillamook 


tification  codes. 

First  customer  shipments  of  the  IBM 
3845  data  encryption  device  and  IBM 
Cryptographic  Subsystem  are  scheduled 
to  begin  the  second  quarter  of  1978.  First 
customer  shipment  of  the  3846  is 
scheduled  for  the  third  quarter  of  1978. 

The  3845  and  3846,  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  prices  ranging  from  $2,125  to 
$3,600,  depending  on  the  model  selected, 
were  developed  by  IBM's  System  Com¬ 
munications  Division  in  Kingston,  N.Y., 
and  will  be  manufactured  at  IBM 
facilities  in  Raleigh,  N.C. _ 

County  and  to  the  North  and  Central 
Oregon  Coasts. 

The  central  plant  was  designed  by  J. 
Ben  Benners,  a  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
specialist  in  offset  newspaper  printing 
plants. 

The  four  newspapers  and  the  central 
plant  are  owned  by  Dave  and  Margaret 
Juenke,  Lincoln  City,  Ore. 

Single  vend  unit 

K-Jack  Engineering  of  Gardena, 
Calif.,  has  a  single  vend  unit  called 
One-By-One  which  does  not  vend  a 
paper  to  the  customer  but  allows  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  take  one  paper  at  a  time. 

The  model  1000  has  a  page  capacity  of 
6,900  pages  and  weighs  about  100 
pounds.  Unit  is  37%"  high,  is  26"  wide 
and  is  15-34"  deep. 

One  By  One  is  bulk  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  with  adjustment  to  page  content 
only  necessary  when  page  count  varies 
80%- 1009^ . 

Units  come  with  Snap  Out  automatic 
coin  return  mechanisms.  Other  features 
include:  self  closing  anti-theft  coin  box 
and  key  quick  change. 
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Computer  network  handles 
production  and  biz  functions 


Telegraph- Herald,  Inc.,  Dubuque,  la. 
has  installed  an  electronic  production 
system  for  its  newspaper,  and  corporate 
business  functions.  The  cost  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  $1.04  million. 

The  system  is  a  network  of  2  central 
computers  and  36  terminals  purchased 
from  Composition  Systems,  Inc.  of 
Elmsford,  N.Y.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  of  Maynard.  Mass.  The  software 
package  is  CSl’s  system  11/70  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  functions  for  editorial,  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  advertising.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  system  has  the  capabilities  of 
handling  regular  business  programs  for 
the  entire  corporation.  Most  systems  are 
limited  to  newsroom,  advertising  or  bus¬ 
iness  uses. 

General  manager,  Norman  McMullin 
said  the  corporation  waited  5  years  until 
advancing  technology  could  deliver  a 
system  that  could  do  all  of  the  functions 
well.  During  the  5  year  analysis,  input 
came  from  all  major  areas  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  final  screening  committee 
consisted  of  McMullin,  John  Martin, 
Data  Systems  Manager,  Jim  Geladas, 
managing  editor,  and  Jack  Brimeyer, 
local  news  editor.  He  noted  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  should  pay  for  itself  in  5-7  years 
through  labor  savings  and  increased 
productivity.  In  anticipation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  newspaper  has  been  reducing  its 
composing  room  force  through  attrition. 
At  present,  the  Telegraph  Herald 
employs  24  printers.  One  dozen  years 
ago,  the  old  system  required  43  printers. 
About  20  printers  will  still  be  needed 
after  the  system  is  in  full  swing. 


An  example  of  the  speed  of  the  new 
system  is  a  comparison  with  the  old- 
fashioned  linotype  machines.  To  set  an 
entire  page  of  type  required  4  hours.  In 
the  19M’s  the  keyboard  and  tape  system 
reduced  the  composition  time  of  a  single 
page  to  about  90  minutes.  The  Telegraph 
Herald  system  will  process  the  same 
number  of  words  in  about  20  seconds. 
The  increased  speed  should  aid  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  late-breaking  stories. 

Telegraph-Herald,  Inc.  is  a  family- 
owned  corporation  consisting  of  Telegraph 
Herald,  a  42,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Dubuque,  Iowa; 
KDTH  and  KFMD,  radio  stations  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa;  Tel-Com,  specializing  in 
electronic  paging  system,  Dubuque, 
Iowa;  KLMS,  a  radio  station  m  Lincoln, 
Nebr.;  WHBY,  a  radio  station  in  Apple- 
ton,  Wise.;  the  Shopping  News,  free- 
distribution  Shoppers  in  Platteville  and 
Praire  du  Chien,  Wise,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  42,000  weekly. 

Detroit  sales  office 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Company  has 
opened  its  18th  branch  sales  office  in  the 
Detroit  area.  The  new  office  serves  the 
entire  state  of  Michigan.  Dick  Wester- 
berg,  former  salesman  at  Chemco’s 
Chicago  branch,  has  been  named  branch 
manager.  He  will  be  assisted  by  sales¬ 
man  Don  Pollock  and  Steve  Hornyak, 
resident  salesman  in  Grand  Rapids.  The 
new  sales  office  is  located  at  18711  West 
Ten  Mile  Road,  West  Quadrant,  South- 
field,  Mich. 


$15  a  ton  hike 
in  newsprint 

Abitibi  Paper  Company  and  its  51- 
percent-owned  subsidiary,  the  Price 
Company,  have  announced  plans  to  raise 
their  price  for  newsprint  sold  to  U.S. 
consumers  $15  a  ton  to  $320  a  ton  on 
April  1. 

Bowater  Paper  Sales  Company,  the 
service  representative  in  the  United 
States  for  Bowater  Canadian  Ltd.,  an¬ 
nounced  a  month  ago  that  it  would  raise 
its  U.S.  newsprint  price  from  $300  a  ton 
to  $320  a  ton  on  February  1. 

Abitibi  and  Price  attributed  the  latest 
increase  to  the  escalating  costs  of 
energy,  materials  and  transportation. 
Both  companies  will  be  affected  by  an  8 
per  cent  raise  in  freight  charges  by  Cana¬ 
da’s  two  major  railroads  that  became  ef¬ 
fective  January  1. 

Currently,  most  Canadian  producers 
are  selling  newsprint  in  the  U.S.  for  $305 
a  ton.  Most  American  mills  sell  for  $300  a 
ton. 


Great  Northern  expands 
business  paper  mills 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  quarter  billion  dollar  expan¬ 
sion  program,  the  largest  in  its  history. 
$245  million  will  be  invested  in  a  third 
paper  machine  at  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  papers  mill  in  Ashdown,  Arkansas, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  pulp  mill  there. 
$13  million  will  be  spent  for  replacement 
of  a  paper  machine  at  the  company’s  mill 
at  Millinocket,  Maine. 

It’s  expected  the  new  machine  and 
pulp  expansion  at  Ashdown  will  start 
operations  late  in  1979.  The  new  machine 
will  produce  more  than  130,000  tons  of 
paper  a  year.  The  pulp  mill  expansion 
will  be  280,000  tons  a  year.  A  substantial 
amount  of  the  excess  pulp  will  be  used  in 
other  Nekoosa  mills  where  paper  pro¬ 
duction  currently  exceeds  pulp  produc¬ 
tion.  The  balance  will  be  marketed  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  program  at  Millinocket  will  add 
approximately  45,000  tons  of  coated 
groundwood  paper  a  year.  The  paper  is 
used  principally  in  softcover  books. 

Recycling  manual 
offered  by  API 

“How  to  Recycle  Waste  Paper’’,  a 
new  24-page,  four-color  booklet  provid¬ 
ing  step-by-step  information  on  how  to 
organize  waste  paper  collections  is  now 
available  from  the  American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Paper  Stock  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee. 

For  free  first  copy  write:  PSCC,  Box 
1177,  American  Paper  Institute,  260 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016. 
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They  say  imitation  is  a  form  of  fiattery... 

O.K. 

We’re  flattered. 

But  who  says  your  newspaper 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  imitations  and  substitutes. 

K&F  was  the  first  with  a  successful  cylinder-mounted  lock-up 
and  first  again  with  a  successful  magnetic  saddle. 


That  is  why  today,  more  newspapers  are  running  on  K&F 
cylinder-mounted  locks  and  magnetic  saddles  than 
all  our  competitors  combined! 


K&F  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc. 

Worldwide  Supplier  to  the  Graphic  Arts 
Granger,  IN  46530 
Telephone:  (219)  272-9950 
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R/WCOMPnCUTS  AD  MAKE-UPTIME  BV 50%. 
ITS  SIMPLY  POWERFUL. 


Raycomp  I'"  is  a  full  page  ad 
composition  system  designed 
especially  for  medium  size 
newspapers. 

It’s  a  unique  system,  remarka¬ 
bly  easy  to  use,  yet  loaded  with 
powerful  features. 

In  fact,  Raycomp  n  can  do  so 
much,  so  accurately,  in  so  little 
time,  we’re  not  surprised  that 
some  people  have  trouble 
believing  our  claims. 

But  the  claims  are  true.  And  if 
you’re  a  medium  size  news¬ 
paper  you  should  know  about 
some  of  them. 

Roycompnis  incredibly  fosl. 

State-of-the-art  technology 


makes  it  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
conventional  methods.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  can  eliminate  dozens  of 
steps  by  allowing  the  operator 
to  see  and  correct  errors  as  they 
occur.  So  it’s  not  only  faster,  it’s 
more  accurate,  too. 
Roycompnis  eosy  to  operoto. 

For  all  its  sophistication,  it’s 
basically  a  simple  electronic 
tool.  So  simple,  you  won’t  have  to 
hire  a  technician  to  run  it.  In  fact, 
almost  anyone  can  get  the  hang 
of  it  in  just  a  few  days. 

Roycomp  H  is  priced  righl. 

Despite  the  system’s  enor¬ 
mous  capability,  it  costs  far  less 
than  you’d  expect.  Which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  so  many  of  them 
are  hard  at  work  in  so  many 
newspapers. 


But  you  really  have  to  see 
the  Raycomp  I  to  believe  it.  So 
if  you’ll  get  in  touch  with  us  we’ll 
send  you  some  literature  and,  at 
your  request,  set  up  a  demon¬ 
stration. 

If  you’ve  already  seen  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  then  you’ll  probably 
want  a  system.  Either  way, 
call  (617)  443-9521 .  Or  write 
“Raycomp  H”  on  the  back  of 
your  business  card  and  send  to 
Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
Dept.  29 

528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Mass.  01776. 

RAYCOMPn 


Stauffer  papers 
install  on-line 
addressing  unit 


Stauffer  Communications  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  publishers  of  the  Topeka  Capital 
(m).  Slate  Journal  (e),  CapitaTJoarnal 
(S)  and  Capper's  Weekly,  started  on-line 
addressing  with  an  Avery  system  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1977. 

Capper's  Weekly  which  is  printed  each 
Sunday  has  a  mailing  requirement  of 
210,000  a  week.  Starting  January  I  Ith  the 
system  will  address  daily  for  mailing 
about  11,000  copies  of  the  morning  To¬ 
peka  Capital  paper. 

Stauffer  is  phasing  into  complete  on¬ 
line  labeling  of  all  their  mail  require¬ 
ments.  To  date,  their  system  has  only 
been  used  for  addressing  Capper’s 
Weekly.  The  labeler  was  interfaced  with 
an  existing  Idab  330  stacker.  Currently, 
90,000  copies  per  week  of  the  Capper's 
publication  are  being  labeled  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  1 20,000  copies  per  week  continue 
to  be  labeled  with  Cheshire  machines. 
But  Stauffer  is  going  slowly  as  they  work 
with  postal  offices  across  the  contry  who 
are  now  handling  complete  zip  code 
sorted  bundles  for  the  first  time.  Time  is 
also  required  for  Stauffer  to  program  its 
label  printers  to  generate  lists  on 
pressure-sensitive  labels.  The  90,000 
copies  of  Capper’s  now  being  mailed  rep¬ 
resent  Stauffer’s  most  concentrated  areas 
of  circulation. 

Reviewing  justification  for  the  system 
based  only  on  the  90,000  quantity,  Stauf¬ 
fer  finds  they  can  now  print,  label,  sort 
and  tie  all  90,000  papers  in  2  hours.  Before 
it  required  2  shifts  of  10  men  working  a 
total  of  75  hours.  This  represents  a  sav- 


OVERALL  VIEW  of  labeling  and  stacking  area  of  mailroom  showing  from  right 
to  left,  Avery  distribution  control  unit  on  table,  Avery  model  5209  newspaper 
labeler  under  stream  and  EDS/ldab  model  330  stacker. 

ager  says,  “We’ve  operated  the  system 
every  Sunday  for  6  months  with  virtually 
no  downtime.  I  feel  that  part  of  the  credit 
should  go  to  the  machine  itself  and  part  to 
the  skill  of  our  chief  operator,  Fred 
Lutchi,  who  has  learned  how  to  keep  it 
operating  in  a  very  short  time.” 

Ed  Roe,  production  manager,  adds, 
“We’ve  taken  a  conservative  approach 
with  the  labelling  unit  phasing  it  in  slowly, 
but  we’re  planning  to  move  a  lot  faster  in 
the  future.  We've  put  in  a  second  line  with 
a  new  Idab  440  stacker  and  we  will  be  able 
to  shift  the  machine  for  use  with  either 
stacker.  We  plan  shortly  to  he  labeling 
100%  of  Capper’s  Weekly  with  the 
machine  and  plan  also  to  label  the 
Capital-Journal  with  it.  We  will  then 
begin  to  see  some  reiilly  dramatic  savings." 

SI  I  users  group 
elects  officers 

Western  (U.S.)  newspapers  using  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  Inc.  (SII)  electronic 
editing/production  systems  have  formed 
a  users  group  with  the  following  elected 
officers:  Jerry  Fingerlos,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal,  president; 
Jim  Tucker.  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Califor¬ 
nian,  secretary-treasurer. 

Other  newspapers  participating  in  the 
organizational  meeting  were:  Chico 
(Calif.)  Enterprise-Record:  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune:  Pocatello  (Idaho)  State 
Journal:  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union:  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercuiy  News:  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner:  and  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press. 

Next  users  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
March  2-3.  1978,  at  the  Red  Lion  Motor 
Inn,  Sacramento.  Calif.  Invitation  to 
Eastern  SII  users  and  prospective  mem¬ 
bers  is  extended  and  interested  parties 
should  contact  Jim  Tucker,  The 
Bakersfield  Californian. 


Close-up  view  from  under  the  stream 
showing  address  label  being  applied  to 
the  Capper's  Weekly. 
ings  not  only  in  manpower  but  also  in  time 
since  many  subscribers  are  now  receiving 
Capper’s  Weekly  2  to  3  days  earlier  be¬ 
cause  of  earlier  mailing. 

Bud  Davis,  assistant  production  man- 


And  the  Van  Wert, 

Ohio  Times- Bulletin  is  a  better 
newspaper  for  it. 

You  can  imagine  the  excitement  when 
they  began  to  use  the  N.E.W.S. 
(Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System) 
from  Newspaper  Electronics 
Corporation.  It  was  like  getting  into  the 
newspaper  business  all  over  again. 
They’re  still  having  fun,  saving  money, 
and  most  important,  serving  Van  Wert 
better. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  the  last  to  get 
the  N.E.W.S.?  It’ll  make  you  first  in 
serving  your  readers.  Contact: 


Karen  Bullinger  efficiently  sets  and  stores  classi 
fied  copy  in  the  N.E  W.S. 


Newspaper  Electronics  Corporation 
3225  Roanoke  Rd.tBtiBl 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64111 
Telephone  816/756-0052 
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FERAG,  INC.  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007  ■  (215)  788-0892  TELEX  834743 
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Ferag’s  bundle  handling  system  is  unique. 

The  conveyors  have  plastic  top  chains  that 
carry  bundles  (tied  or  untied)  on  straight  runs  or 
curved  configurations.  The  bundle  storage  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system  will  positively  identify  and  count  bundles 
for  dispatch  to  different  loading  positions. 

□  bottom  copies  of  bundles  are  not  scuffed,  smeared 
or  damaged 

□  bundle  control  is  positive 

□  accurate  count  and  maximum  flexibility  is  guaranteed 

□  minimum  noise  level 

□  minimum  maintenance 


All  Ferag  units  are  prewired  and  prefabri¬ 
cated  to  customer’s  layout.  This  lowers  sub¬ 
stantially  the  time  and  cost  of  installation. 

Bundle  handling  equipment  is  just  part  of  the  Ferag 
line  for  complete  mailroom  systems. 

Ferag’s  conveyors,  stackers,  diverters,  underwrappers, 
bundle  distribution  systems  and  truckloaders  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  finest  and  most  advanced  in  the 
world  today.  Take  advantage  of  our  free  consultation 
service  that  includes — an  analysis  of  your  entire  mail- 
room  operation,  a  firm  estimate  of  the  total  investment 
required  and  a  time  schedule  for  installation. 


We  don't  Just  build  machines,  we  solve  your  mailroom  problems! 


Automated  plate  system 
brings  $100,000  savings 


Dcs  Moines  Rcf’ister  and  Tribune  au¬ 
tomated  its  plate-making  procedures  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Since  then,  they've 
exploded  production  speeds  and  re¬ 
ported  net  savings  of  more  than  $100,000 
in  combined  manpower,  chemicals,  and 
other  materials  costs.  The  automated 
platemaking  system  is  a  Beach  Manufac¬ 
turing  Plate  Factory  (4581),  including  an 
in-line  Beach  Roto- Buf  processor.  It  was 
installed  in  February,  1977,  a  few  months 
after  the  paper  converted  its  21  units  of 
Goss  and  Hoe  letterpress  presses  to  a 
Harris  DiLitho  system. 

James  W.  Hopson,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  newspapers,  said  the 
payback  period  for  the  system  will  come 
in  under  two  years.  The  new  plate  mak 
ing  technique  needs  systematic  mainte¬ 
nance,  Hopson  said,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  when  installing  the  system  is 
the  commitment  to  make  the  system 
work. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  are  dailies 
with  statewide  coverage.  The  Register  is 
a  morning  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
240,000.  publishing  some  36  pages  on  the 
average.  The  Tribune  averages  40  pages 
and  is  an  afternoon  daily  with  a  95,000 
circulation.  There’s  a  Sunday  package 


which  averages  200  pages  with  inserts 
and  a  450,0(K)  circulation.  There  are  five 
daily  editions  during  the  week  and  five 
on  Sunday  with  as  many  as  15  advertis¬ 
ing  zones  .  .  .  which  involves,  says  pro¬ 
duction  director,  Robert  J.  Bartlett,  a  lot 
of  plates. 

Bartlett  notes  that  when  the  paper  first 
looked  at  the  Plate  Factory,  anticipated 
needs  were  for  I80,(K)0  plates  a  year — 
based  on  stereotyping  requirements. 
They're  now  producing  at  a  rate  which 
will  take  them  over  275,000  plates  in 
1978. 

Initial  platemaking  procedures  after 
the  DiLitho  conversion  involved  two 
lines  of  machines  and,  says  Bartlett, 
eight  people,  usually,  for  the  daily  edi¬ 
tions,  and  twelve  for  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  night  workload  in  preparation 
for  the  Sunday  editions.  Equipment  in 
that  procedure  included  two  Chemco 
Marathon  20"x40"  cameras  with  30''x40'' 
copyboards;  two  punch,  bend,  and  trims; 
two  vacuum  frames;  and  two  processors. 
“We  needed  a  man  feeding  the  proc¬ 
essors;  one  man  on  each  vacuum  frame 
and  punch,  bend,  and  trim,  etc.,” 
Bartlett  recalls.  “In  addition  to  our  nor¬ 
mal  plate  load,  we'd  have  to  coat  2.000  to 


James  Rookor,  assistant  night  fore¬ 
man,  views  processing  stage  of  Beach 
Plate  Factory.  Photo  by  Carl  Voss/Des 
Moines  Register. 

3.(K)0  plates  ahead  of  time  for  the  Sunday 
edition.  We  installed  the  system  to 
streamline  the  whole  procedure — 
because  it  was  fast  and  saved  labor." 

The  plate  system  is  a  completely  au¬ 
tomatic  system  for  DiLitho  platemaking 
-7-handling  by  push-button  control  from 
the  central  console  the  complete  pro¬ 
cedure  from  coating  to  finished,  press- 
ready  plate.  “It's  modular,”  says  Bart¬ 
lett,  “with  five,  interfaced  modules — one 
for  each  production  step.  If  one  module 
goes  down  for  any  reason,  the  others 
still  operate  and  we  need  handle  only 
that  one  procedure  via  our  formal  manual 
methods. 

Production  speed  is  rated  at  two  plates 
a  minute,  but  we  get  IVi  plates  on  the 
average  and  we've  had  speeds  up  to  four 
or  five  plates  a  minute.  If  we  could,  we'd 
run  it  that  fast  all  the  time.  The  machine 
can  handle  it,  but  the  chemicals  can't. 
They're  not  fast  enough  yet.” 

Plates  are  loaded  into  the  system  in 
stacks  of  50.  The  paper  uses  standard 
Western  wipe-on,  anodized  litho  plates 
priced  at  about  50C  with  impressions 
in  excess  of  125,000.  Negatives  are 
loaded  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to 
be  exposed  on  the  press  and  the  system 
is  programmed  to  make  the  necessary 
number  of  plates  from  each  negative — 
two,  four,  or  six  per  page  depending  upon 
the  edition.  The  operator  presses  a  but¬ 
ton  on  the  console  and  the  rest  is  auto¬ 
matic — including  conveyor  belt  delivery 
to  the  pressroom. 

“The  manpower  savings  alone  are 
enormous,”  says  Bartlett.  “Combining 
savings  from  DiLitho  and  specific 
platemaking  procedures,  we  went  from 
41  people  in  our  stereotyping  and  photo¬ 
engraving  department  to  1 1 .  And  we're 
getting  more  efficient  use  of  our  person- 
(Conlinned  on  paf>e  41} 
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HEAT  SET 
QUALITY 
IMPRINTS 


Installs  Between  Infeed  and  First  Printing  Unit 


NO  DOUBLING 
NO  STARVATION 
NOGHOSTING 


Plate  Changes 


Imprint  changes  as  low  as  500 
at  1600  FPM! 

□  Rubber  Plates 

□  Photopolymer 

□  Numbering  or  Pattern  Perf. 

cary  company,  inc. 

327  Pepper  Road 
Barrington,  Illinois  60010 
(312)  381-6656 
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nel.  For  example,  once  the  button  is 
pushed  on  the  unit,  the  operator  can 
then  leave  the  machine  and  process  more 
negatives.  Or  we  might  have  one  person 
working  on  color  on  the  camera  and  we 
can  bring  him  in  either  to  take  a  look  at 
the  final  plate,  or  to  help  out  in  another 
area.  The  system  does  not  need  watch¬ 
ing." 

The  papers  run  60  to  70  spot  color 
pieces  a  week,  17  or  so  process  color. 
There's  a  Warner  color  separation  sys¬ 
tem  for  process  color  needs.  “On  pro¬ 
cess  color,"  Bartlett  continues,  “we  or¬ 
dered  a  Kodak  I.^''x25"  roomlight  dup¬ 
licating  film  specifically  to  fit  the  Plate 
Factory." 

Bartlett  reports  speed  as  another  im¬ 
portant  benefit — total  processing  time  of 
TiVa  minutes  from  camera  through 
finished  plate.  “Processing  time  alone  is 
a  considerable  savings,"  he  says,  “from 
a  minute  with  our  previous  procedures  to 
about  nine  seconds  with  the  system. 

“Finally,  there  are  savings  we  had  not 
anticipated  to  be  as  great  as  they  were — 
some  $25, (KM)  and  more  in  chemicals  and 
other  materials.  Developer  consistency 
in  the  Beach  processor  is  achieved  by 
continually  pumping  the  solution  through 
a  closed  system.  Patented  metering 
valves  tap  this  system  and  dispense 
exact  amounts  of  developer  or  gum  onto 
the  plate  surface,  reducing  waste.  Any 


MEMBERS  OF  the  International  DiLitho  Users  Group  visited  Des  Moines  during 
the  first  week  of  October,  1977.  Robert  Edgington  (right),  assistant  production 
manager,  reviews  operations  of  the  Beach  Plate  Factory  with  some  of  the  visitors. 

Photo  by  Carl  Voss/Des  Moines  Register. 

excess  chemicals  are  recycled.  Chemical 
quantities  are  controlled  electronically 
from  the  control  panel.  In  addition,  our 
previous  first-line  processor  uses  six 
brushes  at  $9.50  each.  The  Roto-Buf 
uses  two  sponges  at  $I.(K)  each.  And  the 
Roto-Buf  is  faster." 


Subsidiary  formed 

Hendrix  Klectronics  has  announced 
the  formation  of  Hendrix  Electronics 
(Europe),  Ltd.,  a  direct  European  sub¬ 
sidiary. 


IJillklData  Systems 

Ccarporation 

DELTA  DATA  SYSTEMS  Corporation 
Woodhaven  Industrial  Park 
Cornwells  Heights,  PA  19020 
Phone:  (215)  639-9400 
U.  K.  Subsidiary: 

DELTA  DATA  SYSTEMS,  LTD. 
Welwyn  Garden  33833 
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Versatec  printer/plotter 

Versatcc.  a  Xerox  Company,  has  in¬ 
troduced  rack-mountable  and  desktop 
electrostatic  printer/plotters. 

Twelve  line  printers,  plotters  and 
printer/plotters  offer  a  choice  of  resolu¬ 
tion  ( 100  or  200  dots/inch),  printing  speed 
(500  or  1000  132-column  LPM),  plot 
speed  (one  or  two  inches  per  second)  and 
packaging  (desktop  or  rack-mountable.) 
All  can  operate  at  a  15-degree  tilt  in  any 
direction. 

Desktop  units  measure  1754"  (H)  x  19" 
(W)  X  22W  (D)  and  weigh  100  pounds. 
Rack-mountable  units  are  V/z"  higher  and 
14"  deeper.  They  weigh  120  pounds. 

All  models  use  500-foot  long,  ll-inch 
wide  roll  paper.  (Fan-fold  is  optional.) 
Paper  is  trimmed  to  desired  length  by  a 
programmable  cutter  under  remote  com¬ 
puter  or  manual  panel  control.  A  paper 
tray  collects  multi-page  output  for  proper 
collation. 

Versatec  difTerential  drive  keeps  paper 
straight,  without  skew  or  tearing.  Cutter 
assembly,  backplate  electrode/writing 
head,  and  toner  wiper  bats/toner  channel 
are  self-aligning.  Units  include  built-in 
diagnostics. 

All  PCBs  plug  into  a  common  printed 
circuit  backplane.  The  power  supply  is 
on  one  plug-in  card.  Unit  can  be  disas¬ 
sembled  down  to  major  component  level 
and  reassembled  within  twenty  minutes. 

Switch  panel  controls;  ON/OFF, 
format/continuous,  off-line,  form-feed, 
contrast.  Indicators  display  power  on, 
out  of  paper  and  low  toner. 

Unit  controllers  interface  with  all 


has  desktop  design 


Versatec  3000  series  printer/plotter 
produces  CRT  hard  copy,  computer 

printout  or  on-line  graphic  output. 

popular  computers,  digital  video  sources 
and  CRT  displays.  With  appropriate  con¬ 
troller,  hard  copy  can  be  produced  from 
Tektronix  4000  series,  Tektronix  613  and 
GMAIOIA,  Hewlett-Packard  2640  series 
display  terminals,  and  other  video 
sources  meeting  RS-170,  330,  343,  375  or 
412  specifications. 

Printers  and  printer/plotters  print  a 
132-column  line  across  ll-inch  wide  pa¬ 
per.  An  ASCII  96  character  set  is  stan¬ 
dard.  Scientific/engineering  124- 
character  set,  typesetting  128-character 
set,  and  other  font  styles  are  optional. 

Other  options  include  mobile  cabinet 
base,  differential  receiver  for  output  up 
to  1000  feet  away  from  data  source, 
RS-232  serial  input  and  fan-fold  paper 
handling. 

Standard  desktop  models  range  in 
price  from  $8,550  to  $11,400. 


Silver  recovery  unit  for  hypo  solutions 


Staples  Research  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
has  announced  model  17-1  silver  recov¬ 
ery  system  that  removes  silver  from  used 
hypo  solutions.  It  was  developed  for  in¬ 
stallations  that  replenish  up  to  fifteen 
(15)  gallons  per  day.  The  silver  is  plated 
onto  the  outside  of  a  conventional  rotat¬ 
ing  cathode  made  of  #316  stainless  steel. 
This  cathode  will  collect  approximately 
two  hundred  (2(X))  ounces  of  silver  be¬ 
fore  the  silver  has  to  be  removed. 

Staples  Research  has  applied  for  pa¬ 
tents  on  a  system  that  limits  the  current 
regardless  of  the  solution  conductivity, 
e.g.  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  solution. 
In  fact,  if  the  cathode  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  anode,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  current  to  rise  above  the 
maximum  desirable  limit. 

One  feature  of  the  unit  is  the  voltage 
regulation.  When  the  voltage  is  held  con¬ 
stant,  as  it  is,  and  when  the  solution  be¬ 
comes  less  conductive,  (e.g.  when  the 
silver  is  plated  from  the  solution)  then 
the  current  drops  to  a  point  that  will  not 
damage  the  silver,  even  for  prolonged 
periods  of  operation  with  no  silver  in  the 
hypo  solution. 
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Another  feature  is  the  automatic  hypo 
flow  control.  When  used  hypo  oveiflows 
into  the  holding  tank,  then  the  silver  re¬ 
covery  unit  is  turned 

Another  feature  is  the  automatic  hypo 
flow  control.  When  used  hypo  overflows 
from  the  film  processor  into  the  holding 
tank,  or  when  it  is  poured  directly  into 
the  holding  tank,  then  the  silver  recovery 
unit  is  turned  on  automatically.  When 
there  is  no  hypo  left  in  the  holding  tank, 
then  the  silver  recovery  unit  is  turned  oft' 
automatically. 

Video  composer 
to  European  site 

Xenotron  Ltd.,  shipped  its  first  Euro¬ 
pean  ad  layout  system  to  Lichtsatz  Gross 
a  typesetting  house  in  Mulheim,  Ger¬ 
many.  The  company  also  sets  newspaper 
advertising  type. 

The  first  Video  Composer  engineering 
course  held  by  Xenotron  had  two  U.S. 
attendees  from  Little  Rock  {Ark.)  Demo¬ 
crat.  Instruction  was  presented  in  both 
theory  and  applications  aspects  of  the 
Video  Composer. 


Analyzer  aids  V-l-P 
repair/maintenance 

Because  the  time  consuming,  and 
therefore  costly,  part  of  most  photo¬ 
typesetter  maintenance  and  repair  is  pin¬ 
pointing  the  source  of  a  malfunction, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  has  developed  an 
on-line  test  and  measurement  device  for 
all  models  of  its  V-l-P  phototypesetler. 
Called  the  V-l-P  Function  Analyzer,  it 
provides  the  V-l-P  owner  with  both  con¬ 
tinuous  indications  of  how  the  V-l-P  is 
operating  and  convenient  test  points  for 
troubleshooting. 

The  function  analyzer  offers  several 
important  service  advantages.  First,  the 
operator  can  perform  more  effective 
preventive  maintenance  to  reduce  the 
number  of  repairs  that  are  needed.  Sec¬ 
ond,  because  all  fault  conditions  are  im¬ 
mediately  displayed  on  the  front  panel, 
service  is  faster  and  more  complete  when 
a  problem  develops.  Finally,  trouble¬ 
shooting  and  repairs  are  easier  because 
test  points,  indicators,  and  switches  are 
reached  without  opening  the  V-l-P 
cabinet. 

The  function  analyzer  is  also  a  test  and 
measurement  device  that  easily  connects 
to  the  minicomputer  interface  boards 
that  control  every  V-l-P  operation.  Its 
front  panel  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  five  V-l-P  interface 
boards.  Each  section  contains  LED  dis¬ 
plays  and  test  points,  each  of  which 
monitors  a  particular  minicomputer 
operation. 

Some  of  the  V-I-P  operations  that  can 
be  verified  and  measured  with  the  func¬ 
tion  analyzer  are  the  accuracy  and 
movement  of  the  prism,  drum,  mirror, 
and  zoom  lens  assemblies.  In  addition, 
flash  lamp  and  zoom  lens  operation  and 
optical  alignment  can  be  quickly  checked 
with  front-panel  switches.  The  unit  also 
indicates  inhibit  conditions  that  can  pre¬ 
vent  program  loadings. 


Grimes  buys  weekly 
in  Rockdale,  Ga. 

Rockdale  (Ga.)  Citizen  has  been  sold 
by  publisher  W.  Thomas  Hay  to  a  news¬ 
paper  group  headed  by  Millard  B. 
Grimes,  a  Georgia  and  Alabama  news¬ 
paperman. 

Grimes,  who  purchased  the  twice- 
weekly  Rockdale  Citizen,  is  publisher  of 
the  Opelika-Aiihnrn  (Ala.)  New.s  and 
president  of  companies  publishing  news¬ 
papers  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  He  is 
also  a  former  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Enquirer.  Former  publisher  Hay 
retired  from  the  newspaper  field  with  the 
sale  of  the  Citizen.  Hay  started  the 
newspaper  in  1953  and  had  been  its  only 
publisher. 
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Business  system  added  for  circulation  control 


Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel  is  expand¬ 
ing  the  capabilities  of  its  recently  in¬ 
stalled  Dymo  Copy  Processing  and 
photocomposition  system  by  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  a  Dymo  Business  Processing 
System  (BPS  820).  Scheduled  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  April  1978,  the  BPS  820  will  handle 
the  newspaper’s  circulation  control  (both 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers),  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  ad  pricing  and  billing, 
accounts  receivable  and  payable,  the 
payroll  and  general  ledger,  financial 
statements  and  newsprint  inventory  con¬ 
trol. 

Established  in  1856,  the  Sentinel  is  an 
independent  and  privately  held  news¬ 
paper.  It  took  its  first  step  towards  con¬ 
version  from  hot  metal  to  phototype¬ 
setting  in  1969. 

With  the  installation  of  the  BPS  820 
the  Sentinel  will  have  simultaneous  and 
multi-user  on-line  access  to  the  common 
data  base  of  the  CPS/BPS  system  for  all 
business  functions.  A  special  BPS  820 
feature  to  the  Sentinel’s  management 
was  its  capacity  for  the  uninterrupted 
processing  of  business  data,  while  per¬ 
forming  a  “fail-safe”  backup  function  for 
the  CPS  production  system  at  the  same 
time.  The  BPS  also  answered  the  paper’s 
need  for  a  circulation  control  system  that 
could  be  maintained  on-line  and  active 
throughout  the  day:  routing,  labeling. 


bundle  wrapping,  truck  assignment  and 
drop  information  will  be  continuously 
updated. 

The  new  business  processing  system 
will  have  a  dual  frame  CPU  with  two  32K 
computers,  three  10  megabyte  disc  units, 
four  video  display  terminals,  and  two  180 
CPS  line  printers.  Software  is  being  spe¬ 
cially  developed  to  meet  the  Sentinel’s 
specifications. 

New  location 

The  New  York  offices  of  the  Los 
An}>eles  Times  Syndicate  have  been 
moved.  Eastern  sales  manager  Joe  Han¬ 
ley  announced.  Formerly  located  at  1 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  the  new  offices  are  in 
the  Chanin  Building,  17th  Floor,  122 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017.  The  telephone  number  is  (212) 
697-8515.  Both  Hanley  and  Syndicate 
consultant  John  Dema  are  headquartered 
at  the  new  address. 

Solutions  at  seminar 

Solutions  to  the  problems  of  how  to 
increase  household  circulation  penetra¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  readership  will  be 
the  focus  of  a  circulation  promotion 
seminar  conducted  by  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
March  19-22,  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
O’ Hare  in  Chicago. 


William  Beecher,  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Overseas 
Writers,  an  organization  of  more  than 
250  American  and  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  covering  foreign  affairs  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  James  Anderson  of  United 
Press  International  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Oswald  Johnston,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  secretary.  Beecher 
previously  has  been  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  New  York  Times  and 
for  two  years  was  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  Best  Thing  to  Happen  to  a  Newspaper 


Stepper  Pak 

Stepper-Pak  is  created  by  a  Stepper  Fold’n 
Tyer.  Supplements,  inserts,  and  mains  are 
assembled  together.  They  are  folded,  wrapped, 
and  tied  to  form  individual  packaged 
newspapers  .  .  .  Stepper-Pak. 

Uniformity  is  a  Stepper-Pak  feature.  All  the 
inserts  are  inside.  When  inclement  weather 
threatens,  a  dry  wax  wrapper  protects  against 
wetness. 

Stepper-Pak  is  ready  for  delivery  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers’  doors.  Carriers  appreciate  this  and  as  a 
result,  many  perform  their  jobs  better.  Motor 
route  drivers  consider  Stepper-Pak  to  be  a  real 
time  saver. 

Stepper  Fold’n  Tyers  have  helped  save 
money  by  reducing  carrier  turnover  and  making 
inserts  more  economical  to  handle.  They  have 
made  Total  Market  Coverage  more  efficient 
because  carriers  are  freed  from  inserting  and 
bagging  hundreds  of  extra  papers. 

Stepper-Pak  and  Stepper  Fold’n  Tyers  go 
hand  in  hand.  Together  they  make  newspaper 
distribution  systems  PERFORM. 


For  more  information,  contact 
Telephone:  (913)  782-2580 


P.O.  Box  103 
Olathe,  Kansas  66061 
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Lee  seeks  end 
to  limit  on  owners 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  shareholders  at 
the  annual  meeting  (January  26)  will  be 
asked  to  eliminate  a  two-year-old  limita¬ 
tion  on  stock  ownership  by  foreigners  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  for  listing  the  com¬ 
pany's  stock. 

At  the  newspaper  and  broadcast 
chain's  1976  meeting,  shareholders  ap¬ 
proved  limiting  all  foreigners  as  a  group 
to  ownership  or  control  of  a  maximum  of 
20*^  of  any  class  of  stock  and  for  any 
single  foreigner  to  a  maximum  of  10%. 

The  20%  limit  conforms  to  federal 
government  regulations  for  broadcast 
properties.  However,  the  exchange,  “as 
a  matter  of  policy,"  objected  to  the  10% 
provision  and  requires  its  removal  before 
Lee's  stock  may  be  listed,  the  proxy 
statement  said.  Also  to  meet  exchange 
objections,  shareholders  will  be  asked  to 
eliminate  present  voting  requirements 
for  various  classes  of  stock. 

Lee's  stock  is  listed  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange.  A  switch  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  the  proxy  noted, 
“should  increase  the  marketability"  of 
the  stock. 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 
weeklies  sold 

Stuart  and  Barbara  Dorman  and  their 
son,  Larry,  have  sold  the  Suffolk  Times 
of  Greenport,  New  York,  and  the  River- 
head  News-Review  to  Troy  and  Joan 
Gustavson  and  Mrs.  Gustavson's  brother. 
David  Walker.  The  broker  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  W.  B.  Giimes  &  Co.  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Dorman,  who  is  current  president  of 
the  New  York  Press  Association,  will 
continue  as  publisher  of  the  newspapers 
under  the  new  owners. 

Gustavson,  31,  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Bergen  Record  in  Hack¬ 
ensack.  New  Jersey,  and  followed  this 
with  four  years  as  college  correspondent 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
another  two  years  as  a  staff  writer  with 
the  Bergen  Record.  Subsequently  he  was 
a  reporter  or  writer  for  the  Hampton 
Bays  (N.Y.)  News  and  later  with  the 
Kennebec  Journal  of  Augusta,  Maine. 

Since  1971  he  was  press  secretary  to 
U.S.  Senator  Richard  Schweiker  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  post  he  resigned  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Long  Island  weeklies. 

Ad  execs  move  up 

O.  Milton  Gossett,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  to  chairman  of 
the  board.  In  related  moves,  Arthur  V. 
Mountrey,  executive  vicepresident,  was 
named  vicechairman,  and  C.  Stuart 
Mitchell,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
board,  becomes  chairman  of  the  financial 
committee. 


Iowa  weekly 
group  sold  to 
Des  Moines  R&T 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  has 
reached  an  agreement  to  purchase  Pini- 
con  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  Independence, 
Iowa. 

The  sale  is  expected  to  be  completed 
on  March  1,  1978. 

The  price  of  the  transaction  was  not 
disclosed. 

The  sale  was  made  to  facilitate  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Independence  Newspa¬ 
pers,  which  is  anticipated  within  the  next 
twelve  months,  according  to  Indepen¬ 
dence  Newspapers  editor-publisher  Rus¬ 
sell  S.  Oechslin. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  began  over  a 
year  ago,  Oechslin  said,  adding  that  this 
is  the  first  acquisition  of  its  kind  for  the 

Donrey  purchases 
33rd  daily  paper 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Donrey 
Media  Group  and  Jim  N.  Allison,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Borper  (Tex.)  News-Herald 
announced  Donrey’s  purchase  of  the 
News-Herald  from  Allison.  The  News- 
Herald’s  daily  circulation  is  7,401. 

In  making  the  announcement  Allison 
said,  “I've  known  the  Donrey  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  people  for  a  number  of  years. 

1  feel  they  are  the  type  of  people  who  will 
continue  to  publish  an  excellent  news¬ 
paper  for  Borger  and  the  Texas  pan¬ 
handle." 

"Their  history  of  community  service 
through  their  newspapers  and  their  firm 
policy  of  local  editorial  autonomy  for 
each  newspaper  is  very  refreshing,"  Al¬ 
lison  said. 

J.  T.  Bowling  will  remain  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  Donrey  newspaper.  No 
other  personnel  changes  are  anticipated. 

The  Borger  News-Herald  is  one  of 
Donrey's  33  daily  newspapers. 

BBDO  acquires  shop 

BBDO  International,  Inc.  announced 
the  acquisition  of  Franklin  Spier,  Inc.,  a 
New  York-based  agency  specializing  in 
book  publishers’  advertising.  The  agency 
will  continue  to  operate  independently 
under  its  own  name  at  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  and  with  its  current  management 
and  staff.  George  H.  Lovitt,  who  has 
been  president  since  1962,  moves  up  to 
chairman  of  the  board.  Lee  Simmons, 
senior  vicepresident,  becomes  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  Stanley  S. 
Aaron  continues  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  com¬ 
pany,  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1929, 
is  the  leading  agency  of  its  type. 


Register  and  Tribune,  which  owns  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  and  broadcast 
properties. 

Oechslin,  who  will  remain  as  editor 
and  publisher  in  Independence,  will  also 
become  an  officer  of  Community  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune.  He  was  one 
of  7  Pinicon  stockholders  at  the  time  of 
the  sale.  The  others  were:  R.M.  Wester- 
field  and  Gerald  Blue,  West  Union; 
Lenard  E.  Strasburg  and  Larry  Woellert, 
Manchester;  H.M.  Jones,  Monticello; 
and  Neil  Maurer,  Laurens. 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher  David  Kruidenier  and  Westerfield 
entered  into  the  initial  agreement  De¬ 
cember  29,  with  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Pinicon  board  and  stockholders. 

Register  and  Tribune  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  Michael  Gartner  along 
with  secretary  and  general  counsel  for 
the  organization,  Gary  Gerlach,  acted  as 
negotiators  for  the  Register  and  Tribune. 

Stock  split 
by  Multimedia 

Wilson  C.  Wearn,  president  of  Mul¬ 
timedia,  Inc.  announced  (January  3)  that 
the  board  of  directors  authorized  a  three 
for  two  stock  distribution  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  common  stock. 

The  distribution  will  be  made  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1978  to  shareholders  of  record 
as  of  February  1.  Presently  the  outstand¬ 
ing  common  stock  is  approximately 
4,400,000  shares  and  will  total  approxi¬ 
mately  6,600,000  after  the  split. 

The  directors  also  declared  a  dividend 
of  $.11  Vi  per  share  also  payable  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  to  shareholders  of  record  as  of 
February  1.  The  dividend  will  be  paid  on 
the  newly  distributed  stock.  This  di¬ 
vidend  represents  an  increase  of  15% 
over  the  previous  dividend  payment. 

Multimedia  publishes  10  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  17  non-daily  newspapers  and 
operates  5  VHF  television  stations,  7 
AM  and  5  FM  radio  stations. 

Park  purchases 
Norwich  (N.Y.)  Sun 

Park  Newspapers,  Inc.  has  purchased 
the  Norwich  (N.Y.)  Evening  Sun,  a  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  State  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  of  8,000  circulation. 

Announcement  of  the  purchase  was 
made  by  Thomas  J.  McMahon,  owner  of 
the  Evening  Sun,  and  Roy  H.  Park,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Park  Newspapers. 

Acquisition  of  the  daily  and  a  compan¬ 
ion  weekly,  the  Norwich  Shopper,  raised 
to  24  the  number  of  newspapers  owned 
by  Roy  H.  Park,  whose  newspaper, 
broadcast,  real  estate  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  companies  are  based  in  Ithaca. 

Park  said  McMahon,  who  has  owned 
the  Sun  10  years,  will  remain  with  the 
newspaper  in  an  executive  capacity. 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

The  Political  Animai-No.  526 


Fred  G.  Petri  of  the  Gloucester  County 
Times,  Woodbury,  N.J.,  writes  me  won¬ 
dering  about  the  propriety  of  Democrat 
as  an  adjective:  “the  Gloucester  County 
Democrat  Party,”  "the  Democrat  free¬ 
holders,”  “the  Democrat  majority.” 
This  is  not  so  much  a  linguistic  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  question.  1  believe  Democrat  as  an 
adjective  was  invented  by  that  redoubta¬ 
ble  Republican,  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy,  and  has  been  taken  up  since 
then  by  other  Republicans,  notably  the 
more  conservative  ones. 

I  read  somewhere  once  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  the  usual  form.  Democratic, 
implies  to  these  deep  thinkers  that 
Democrats  have  a  monopoly  on,  or  are 
somehow  the  anointed  custodians  of 
democracy.  And  so  they  took  to  Demo¬ 
crat.  Pretty  bright,  eh?  Most  Republicans 
scorn  such  childish  reasoning  and  say 
Democratic,  like  everyone  else. 

If  I  may  repeat  myself,  this  foible  was 
delicately  pinpointed  in  a  New  Yorker 
piece  many  years  ago  by  its  Washington 
writer,  Richard  H.  Rovere,  who  was  de¬ 
scribing  the  reading  of  a  letter  before  a 
congressional  committee.  The  writer  of 
the  letter,  Rovere  said,  “employing  a 
well-known  mannerism,  had  written  of 
Democrat  senators.”  The  reader  of  the 
letter,  Rovere  recorded,  “paused  after 
Democrat,  coughed  a  polite  little  cough, 
and  said  ‘ick  senators.’  ” 

Petri  said  he  found  the  usage  in  a  col¬ 
umn  by  Ronald  Reagan  recently.  Well, 
Reagan’s  political  philosophy  puts  him  in 
the  same  boat  with  the  other  dogged 
users  of  Democrat. 

Petri  also  asked  about  the  acceptabil¬ 
ity  of  more  importantly  vs.  more  impor¬ 
tant.  To  my  mind,  more  important  is  an 
abridgment  of  “what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,”  and  thus  more  importantly  is  an 
inflation  and  sounds  pompous.  The 
Usage  Panel  of  the  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  divided  evenly  on  these 
forms.  Theodore  M.  Bernstein  defends 
more  importantly  on  the  ground  that  im¬ 
portantly  is  a  sentence  adverb,  that  is, 
one  modifying  the  whole  sentence.  But 
so  is  what  is  more  important,  of  which 
more  important  is  a  compression.  Any¬ 
way,  Bernstein  in  effect  concedes  that  all 
this  is  much  ado  about  very  little,  a  con¬ 
clusion  in  which  1  concur.  One  more 
point,  however:  my  guiding  principle  is 
to  use  the  shorter  of  two  expressions 
meaning  the  same  thing. 

Quirks  and  Quibbles 

Some  time  ago  1  created  an  uproar  by 
saying  that  secretaries  who  answer  the 
telephone  have  no  business  asking. 


“May  I  tell  him  who’s  calling?”  because 
it  is  poor  public  relations.  It  creates  the 
impression  that  a  decision  will  be  made 
whether  the  caller  is  important  enough  to 
be  allowed  to  talk  to  the  great  man  whose 
secretary  is  answering.  Some  secretaries 
go  to  the  unconscionable  length  of  asking 
the  caller  to  state  his  business.  At  this 
point  I  either  decline  sharply  or  hang  up. 

Of  course,  the  secretaries  are  not  to 
blame;  they  would  not  ask  the  questions 
unless  they  had  been  instructed  to  do  so. 
But  you  should  have  seen  the  mail  I  got 
from  outraged  secretaries  who  felt  their 
“professionalism”  was  depreciated  by 
my  suggestion.  How  sad  to  think  that 
one’s  professionalism  should  depend 
upon  such  a  flunkey-like  act. 

Anyway,  when  the  telephone  system 
serving  my  office  was  changed  recently. 
Pacific  Telephone  handed  out  to  all 
phone  users  a  booklet  entitled  “Your 
Telephone  Personality.”  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  advice  it  contained,  I  thought, 
was  this:  “Despite  busy  schedules,  a 
growing  number  of  executives  are 
answering  and  placing  their  own  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  It’s  more  efficient  and  more 


personal.  They  like  it  because  they  have 
found  it’s  good  public  relations  to  deal 
directly  with  customers  and  other 
managers. 

“Calls  handled  through  secretaries 
sometimes  create  an  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sion  for  the  boss  who  is  going  to  talk  on 
the  call.  When  a  person  is  kept  waiting 
on  the  line  or  has  to  answer  ‘who’s  cal¬ 
ling?’  he  may  feel  he  isn’t  receiving  the 
personal  attention  he  deserves.” 

Teleram  introduces 
switching  device 

Teleram  Communications  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  switching  device  called  Tele¬ 
route  enabling  a  multi-terminal  installa¬ 
tion  to  use  one  telephone  line  for  data 
transmission  purposes.  If  hard  copy  is 
required,  one  printer  can  serve  multiple 
terminals  via  the  switching  device. 

A  reporter  who  is  transmitting  can 
switch  the  Teleroute  dial  indicator  to  his 
terminal  designation  thereby  connecting 
his  terminal  to  the  modem  and  telephone 
line.  This  action  allows  him  to  transmit 
to  his  destination  and  the  next  reporter 
desiring  to  transmit  would  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  associate’s  transmission, 
switch,  via  Teleroute,  to  connect  his 
terminal  to  the  phone  line  and  modem. 

There  are  no  particular  limitations  on 
the  number  of  terminals  that  may  be 
switched  with  the  system. 
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Syndicates’  future  analyzed  by  executives 
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News  Service. 

By  Lenora  Williamson 
Part  il 

Syndicate  executives  joining  Editor  & 
PtBi.isHER  s  new  year  round  table  last 
week  continue  an  examination  of  antici¬ 
pated  problems  related  to  rising  costs, 
syndicate  rates,  finding  and  holding  tal¬ 
ent,  electronic  distribution  of  material, 
and  expanding  franchise  spin-off  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Do  you  anticipate  further  problems  with 
the  rising  cost  of  newsprint  and  subsequent 
possibility  of  space  reductions  for  syndi¬ 
cated  material? 


McMEEL;  “As  for  the  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  rising  cost  of  newsprint 
and  reduction  of  space,  they  haven’t  had 
an  effect  on  our  growth.  The  situation 
does  demand  that  the  syndicate  develop 
the  kind  of  quality  which  can  not  only  be 
sold  but  will  stick.  It  is  terribly  expensive 
to  put  men  on  the  road  for  40  to  50  weeks 
of  the  year  to  sell  features  and  other  serv¬ 
ices  for  rates  which,  in  some  cases,  are 
not  much  more  than  they  were  10  years 
ago. 

“The  cost  of  doing  business  is  such 
that  syndicates  must  bring  out  saleable 
features.  1  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
if  you  have  a  solid  feature  that  can  work 
for  the  editor  that  space  reductions,  cost 
of  newsprint,  etc.,  will  be  a  real  barrier, 
at  least  in  getting  the  feature  off  the 
ground.” 

SHERRY:  “Yes,  there  will  be  more 
problems  with  the  rising  cost  of  news¬ 
print  and  the  reduction  of  space  for  syn¬ 
dicated  material.  Our  problem  is  to  make 
our  material  good  enough  so  that  it  will 
command  space  and  money  regardless.” 

D’ANGELO:  “Rising  costs — both 
operating  and  capital  for  new  equipment 
to  keep  pace  with  technological 
requirements — are  most  critical  areas  for 
this  syndicate  and  probably  for  most 
others. 


“The  fact  that  costs  rise  is  not  so  un¬ 
usual.  The  fact  that  syndicates  tradition¬ 
ally  have  found  it  difficult  to  pass  along 
these  costs  is,  and  this  unique  problem 
must  be  faced  squarely  by  the  syndicates 
and  the  newspapers  which  depend  upon 
them  for  20%  ,  30%,  even  50%  of  editorial 
material  in  some  cases.  Some  news¬ 
papers  are  still  buying  features  for  the 
same  rates  established  five,  ten  and  even 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  think  all 
syndicates — and  their  clients — are  going 
to  have  to  realize  that  if  this  business  is 
to  continue  to  produce  high  quality 
entertainment,  service  and  commentary, 
then  the  prices  for  this  material  must  be 
equitable.” 

OHL:  “As  usual,  when  newsprint 
costs  go  up  and  newsholes  are  limited, 
publishers  begin  cutting  back  on  their 
features.  It  is  a  bad  habit  and  hard  on 
syndicates.  Especially,  when  publishers 
should  NOT  cut  back  on  features,  but 
should  cut  back  on  routine  hard  news 
that  is  less  appealing  to  the  readers.” 

OSENENKO:  “Rising  costs  and  less 
space  hopefully  will  improve  the  syndi¬ 
cate  product  albeit  not  without  some 
cut-back  in  syndicate  volume  available. 
The  editor’s  need  to  balance  his  paper  to 
achieve  widest  possible  readership,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  few  highly  competitive 
markets,  appears  to  be  leaning  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  high  feature  turnover,  a 
costlier  and  unhealthy  situation  for  syn¬ 
dicates  and  the  market,  as  it  discourages 
new  ventures.  As  you  know,  success  can 
emerge,  in  spite  of  many  differing  opin¬ 
ions,  in  strange  ways  when  dealing  with  a 
fickle  audience.” 

DICKINSON:  “The  biggest  problem 
so  far  as  editorial  page  features  are  con¬ 
cerned  remains  finding  and  holding  tal¬ 
ent.  Big-city  newspapers  in  competitive 
markets  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
business.  But  their  ability  to  pay  top  dol¬ 


lar  for  columnists  has  been  eroded  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  the  medium-size  and 
smaller  dailies  continue  to  resist  paying 
reasonable  prices  for  good  columns,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  now  have  a 
greater  ability  to  pay  than  do  the 
hardpressed  big-circulation  dailies. 

“As  a  result,  national  syndication  in 
newspapers  has  become  less  attractive 
for  top  writers,  who  can  do  less  work  for 
more  money  with  magazines.  This  situa¬ 
tion  threatens  to  become  critical  by  the 
1980s,  in  my  opinion,  unless  there  is  a 
consensus  that  talent  must  be  rewarded 
and  encouraged  from  the  bottom  of  the 
newspaper  business  as  well  as  the  top  . . . 

“In  general  1  would  say  that  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  newspaper  continues  to  get  a 
bargain  when  it  buys  an  editorial  page 
column  or  cartoon.  Prices  have  not  risen 
at  all,  and  may  have  declined,  in  the  last 
four  years.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  lunch  and  1  doubt  that  the  best  talent 
will  gravitate  toward  newspapers  in  the 
coming  years.” 

ALLEN;  “The  cost  of  doing  syndicate 
business,  like  everything  else,  has 
skyrocketed.  Only  careful  attention  to 
the  bottom  line  will  allow  syndicates  to 
survive.  Realistic  analyses  of  current  and 
potential  new  features  lead  to  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  bottom  line,  and  vice  versa.  1 
believe  these  analyses,  and  then  proper 
action,  will  strengthen  the  financial 
structure,  which  will  strengthen  the  fea¬ 
tures  delivered  to  the  market.  News¬ 
paper  editors  must  recognize  this,  and 
must  agree  to  pay  equitable  rates  for 
these  services. 

“A  financial  squeeze  on  a  syndicate 
could  mean  disaster  for  that  company, 
and  for  the  newspaper  industry  in  the 
long  run.  Who  will  take  the  chance  to 
innovate  and  discover  new  features  if  the 
financial  rewards  are  greatly  outweighed 
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by  the  risks?  The  answer  to  this  is  quite 
simple:  only  the  financially  secure  syndi¬ 
cates. 

“Unfortunately,  the  rates  newspapers 
pay  for  features  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  Nor  have 
these  rates  matched,  percentagewise  for 
the  most  part,  comparable  rising  costs 
within  the  newspaper  industry.  While 
our  rates  charged  for  features  are,  on  an 
average,  higher  today  than  10  years  ago, 
they  are  not  in  line  with  costs.  The  cost 
of  doing  business  has  encouraged  mer¬ 
gers,  enhanced  by  synergism,  and  has 
forced  weaker  syndicates  to  go  out  of 
business  or  stand  still.  This  cannot  be  a 
healthy  step  for  the  industry.  Fewer  or¬ 
ganizations  mean  fewer  new  ideas  and 
fewer  features  for  the  newspapers  to 
select  from  .  .  . 

“Syndicates  must  consider  ‘cost  of 
goods  sold,'  the  commissions  paid 
authors/artists.  If  we  base  the  cost  of 
goods  at  50  per  cent,  (generally  consid¬ 
ered  standard),  this  leaves  a  like  balance 
to  cover  the  operation’s  costs,  and  to 
derive  a  meaningful  return  on  invest¬ 
ment.  The  translation  to  net  profit  is  not 
as  easy  as  one  might  expect.  It  requires 
discipline  in  organization,  planning  and 
management.” 


Is  your  syndicate  engaged  in,  or  expand- 
ing,  franchise  spin-off  activities  by  selling 
rights  to  use  comics  material  (or  other  fea¬ 
tures)  in  books,  movies,  toys,  television, 
cards,  gift  items? 


D'ANGELO:  “King  Features  has  his¬ 
torically  been  the  leader  in  ‘spin-off  ac¬ 
tivities.  Our  television  and  films  depart¬ 
ment  is  more  active  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  producing  and  franchising  educa¬ 
tional  material,  tv  news  segments,  full 
length  films  such  as  the  Dino  de  Lauren- 
tiis  “Flash  Gordon”  movie  just  licensed 
and  the  new  “Popeye”  television  proj¬ 
ects  with  Hanna-Barbera.  Our  licensing 
and  merchandising  projects  worldwide 
are  growing  at  record  rates.” 

METZ:  “NEA  has  long  been  involved 
in  selling  rights  to  comic  characters  to 
other  media  and  is  constantly  seeking 
such  outlets.  We  also  are  aggressive  and 
successful  in  obtaining  hard  cover  and 
paperback  exposure  for  our  text  features 
and  the  authors  of  our  features.” 

SHERRY:  ‘‘To  augment  the 

inflation-eroded  income  of  feature 
creators  we,  of  course,  explore  every 
possibility  of  auxiliary  licensing.  Some 
features  are  obviously  more  successful  in 
that  area  than  others.  Since  we  have  top 
of  the  line  features  at  Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  we  are  very  active  in  these 
pursuits.” 

McMEEL:  “We  definitely  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  cultivation  of  other  markets 
for  our  features.  For  example,  we  have 
our  own  publishing  company,  Sheed  An¬ 
drews  &  McMeel,  through  which  we 
publish  not  only  our  own  material  but 
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that  of  other  syndicates.  We  have 
licensed  our  properties  for  greeting 
cards,  television,  etc. 

“Remember,  it  is  the  syndicate  which 
creates  the  market  for  the  property  in  the 
first  place  and  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  our  creators  to  aggressively  pursue 
other  avenues  which  will  bring  these 
quality  properties  to  the  marketplace. 
Increased  involvement  in  this  area  is  one 
of  the  priorities  for  the  new  year.” 

ALLEN:  “Is  The  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  engaged  in  ‘spin-off  ac¬ 
tivities?  You  better  believe  we  are!  This 
is  important  to  our  authors/artists  and  to 
our  own  organization.  Through  the  past 
few  years  valuable  time,  money  and  ef¬ 
fort  have  been  devoted  to  this  area. 
We’ve  made  some  mistakes  along  the 
way,  but  we  have  at  the  same  time  made 
considerable  progress.  It's  a  healthy 
advancement  and  a  necessary  one.” 

OHL:  “Copley  News  Service  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  news  services  and  its  feature 
services,  and  the  entry  into  book  publish¬ 
ing,  movies,  toys,  television  etc.,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  ‘down  the  road.’  But  Copley 
News  Service,  like  all  syndicates,  event¬ 
ually  will  enter  these  fields — advisedly, 
cautiously  and  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.” 

OSENENKO:  “Special  Features,  a 
young  syndicate,  seven  years  old,  does 
not  have  the  features,  mainly  comics  to 
propel  it  into  merchandising.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  into  it.  however,  in  syndicating  book 
material  from  films  such  as  Star  Wars — 
again  the  reversal,  eh? — newspapers 
now  dependent  on  TV  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  world  for  everyday  interest  be¬ 
yond  the  news — like  trafficking  with  a 
one-time  enemy.” 

DICKINSON,  Jr.:  “We  were  able  to 
place  a  collection  of  George  F.  Will's 
columns  with  Harper  &  Row  after  Will 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinquished 
commentary  in  1977.  And  a  book  of 
Geoffrey  Moss’  Op-Ed  page  art  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hawthorn  Books  this  year,  too. 
This  is  welcome  income,  of  course,  but 
marginal  for  us.  Subsidiary  rights  may  be 
one  of  the  best  reasons  to  get  into  the 
comic  strip  business.” 

ARNOLD:  “1  wish  you  had  not  men¬ 
tioned  the  ‘spin-off.'  I'm  sure  I'm  over¬ 
looking  good  possibilities  there  but  1 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  experience 
to  capitalize  on  it  properly. 


What  other  increased  business  problems 
do  you  see  with  costs  of  electronic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  features? 


METZ:  “A  major  problem  to  be  en¬ 
countered  with  the  electronic  systems  is 
reliability.  In  the  ‘old’  days  of  syndi¬ 
cates,  copy  was  typed  and  mailed,  or  put 
out  on  a  low-speed  wire.  If  the  material 
was  not  delivered  for  some  reason  it  was 
not  a  major  problem  to  remail  or  phone 
the  copy  to  the  client. 


“But  as  we  are  now  seeing,  the  new 
delivery  modes  provide  major  additional 
problems.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  by 
the  old  systems  the  newspapers  had  to 
input  syndicate  material  on  their  own. 
Thus  it  wasn’t  important  what  their 
source  of  raw  copy  was.  But  under  the 
new  systems,  the  mechanical  modes  are 
intended  to  input  material  directly  to  the 
newspapers  own  electronic  system.  If 
the  tapes,  scanner,  or  computer  are  not 
functioning  properly,  the  newspaper  will 
have  to  do  the  inputting.  Thus  what  was 
once  the  norm  has  now  become  a  tre¬ 
mendous  inconvenience  and  expense  to 
newspapers. 

“The  syndicates,  too,  are  hampered 
by  the  electronics.  If  one  part  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  system  is  down  an  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  can  be  stuck.  No  amount  of  effort 
can  overcome  broken  video  editing 
equipment,  because  material  is  ‘locked’ 
in  the  system  and  cannot  be  retrieved  or 
edited  in  any  way.  This  is  a  problem  that 
has  obviously  been  overcome  in  many 
newspapers  and  will  be  by  the  syndicate 
as  they  gain  more  experience.” 

McMEEL:  “As  for  the  increased 
business  problems  with  rising  costs  and 
electronic  distribution  of  features,  I  do 
not  foresee  any  real  difficulties.  If  we 
want  to  sell  our  features,  we  are  going  to 
make  available  the  service  which  the 
clients  must  have.  We  do  this  with  scan¬ 
ner  copy,  we're  also  doing  it  now 
through  the  AP  and  UPI  high-speed 
wires,  and  we’ll  do  it  in  the  future  with 
whatever  the  market  demands.” 

OSENENKO:  “Unfortunately,  many 
smaller  syndicates  will  either  fold  or 
merge,  unable  to  meet  the  high  invest¬ 
ment  in  electronic  transmission  of  copy 
demanded  by  an  increasing  number  of 
clients.  N.  Y.  Times  Special  Features  is 
now  completely  operational  in  electronic 
delivery.” 

FELTON:  “One  of  the  most  exciting 
changes  in  the  syndicate  business  as  we 
close  out  the  decade  is  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  newspapers  requiring 
electronic  delivery.  With  the  postal  sys¬ 
tem  being  what  it  is,  this  is  a  welcomed 
relief.  However,  computer-to-computer 
delivery  has  its  own  problems  and  chal¬ 
lenges,  not  to  mention  high  cost.  Just 
keeping  up  with  the  constant  changes 
and  development  in  this  technology  is 
almost  a  full  time  occupation.” 

SHERRY:  “Our  problems  will  in¬ 
crease  particularly  in  the  cost  area.  Elec¬ 
tronic  distribution  of  features  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  accommodation  to  the  industry, 
but  that's  what  we're  here  for.  The  main 
thing  is  attracting  new  talent  with  new 
ideas  by  giving  such  creators  room  to 
grow  in  and  the  money  to  grow  with.” 

THORNTON:  “As  more  and  more 
newspapers  convert  to  front-end  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  systems,  auxiliary  services 
will  be  more  easily  used  and  certainly 
more  cheaply  stored.  Most  of  our  clients 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Elimination  of  Saturday 
mail  hit  by  publishers 


A  7-man  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  delegation  went 
before  the  House  Postal  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  in  Philadelphia  on  De¬ 
cember  15. 

Subject  of  the  hearings  was  the  pro¬ 
posed  elimination  of  Saturday  delivery. 

G.  Richard  Dew,  PNPA  general  manag¬ 
er  told  E«&.Pthe  hearing  was  conducted  by 
the  House  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
Congressman  Robert  Nix.  Nix  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Saturday 
delivery,  revealed  the  results  of  a  mail 
poll  which  his  offices  recently  conducted 
in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Polling  47,000 
post  office  patrons  they  netted  a  6% 
reply  which  runs  5  to  I  in  favor  of  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Saturday  mail  delivery 
even  though  the  question  submitted  indi¬ 
cated  the  probability  of  the  savings  of 
some  postage  cost. 

Herewith  are  the  statements  made  by 
the  PNPA  delegation: 

G.  Richard  Dew,  general  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association: 

“On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  1 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  this 
distinguished  committee.  We  are  more 
than  pleased  for  the  opportunity  to  sup¬ 
port  your  efforts  and  to  voice  our  deep 
concern  about  probable  effects  of  any 
effort  by  the  United  States  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  to  eliminate  Saturday  mail  delivery. 

“This  PNPA  membership  delegation 
now  before  you  represent  their  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers,  of  course.  But  more 
than  that,  they  speak  with  these  con¬ 
cerns  for  all  PNPA  members. 

“PNPA  is  a  trade  association  repre¬ 
senting  over  300  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  They  vary  in  size  from  small 
town  weekly  newspapers  with  only  a 
thousand  or  so  circulation  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  with  more  than  one  million 
circulation.  Total  circulation  of  these 
newspapers  exceed  8,300,000. 

“Over  200  years  ago  when  Philadel¬ 
phia's  favorite  son,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
was  named  our  first  Postmaster  General 
the  vital  role  of  postal  service  in  America 
was  recognized  with  great  significance. 

“Seven  years  ago  the  Postal  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  brought  forth  a  new 
philosophy  which  must  bear  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  serious  problems 
this  committee  must  wrestle  with  now. 

“We  are  told  that  postal  service  costs 
are  largely  fixed — that  additional  rev¬ 
enues  from  one  source  or  another  are 
necessary — or  services  must  be  cur¬ 
tailed.  Presumably,  the  elimination  of 
Saturday  mail  service  is  one  such  cur¬ 
tailment. 
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“Our  appearance  here  today  is  not  to 
debate  philosophy  or  even  offer  overall 
solution  suggestions.  Rather,  it  is  our 
understanding  the  thrust  of  our  presenta¬ 
tion  is  to  be  specifically  directed  at  the 
Saturday  elimination  proposal. 

“Each  member  of  this  committee  is 
prepared  to  respond  to  that  subject. 
Each  will  introduce  and  identify  himself 
to  this  committee.  I  believe,  also,  each  of 
us  welcomes  any  questions  the  commit¬ 
tee  may  have. 

“The  PNPA  Delegation: 

“G.  Richard  Dew,  general  manager, 
PNPA 

“Richard  Cowan,  vice-president  & 
general  manager.  Wasliinf’ton  (Pa.) 
Observer-Reporter;  Richard  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  circulation  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter 

“Paul  Eyeiiy,  III,  associate  publisher, 
Bloomsbury  (Pa.)  Morniuf’  Press;  J. 
Stephen  Buckley  Jr.,  marketing  director, 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Press 

“Paul  Walser,  vicepresident  &  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Speaker 

“Andrew  Stabler  Jr.,  president  & 
general  manager,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit." 

Paul  N.  Walser,  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  the  Hazleton  Standard- 
Speaker: 

“The  Hazleton  Standard-Speaker  is  a 
daily  newspaper,  with  two  editions, 
Monday  thru  Friday  and  one  edition 
Saturday.  It  has  a  circulation  of  24,000 
and  is  read  by  approximately  80,000 
people  in  the  Greater  Hazleton  Area. 

“Of  the  24.000  total  circulation,  this 
newspaper  has  1,100  subscribers  that  re¬ 
ceive  same  day  mail  delivery.  If  Satur¬ 
day  mail  delivery  were  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  these  subscribers  would  be 
greatly  inconvenienced,  as  they  have 
come  to  depend  on  daily  delivery  of  their 
newspaper.  Many  of  these  readers  would 
have  no  transportation  or  other  means 
available  to  purchase  that  Saturday 
newspaper  elsewhere.  They  would  be 
without  this  newspaper  from  Friday  until 
Monday,  and  could  miss  imformation 
that  would  be  considered  important  to 
them. 

“To  deliver  the  newspaper  to  these 
Saturday  mail  subscribers  by  carrier  or 
motor  delivery  would  involve  considera¬ 
ble  book  work  and  money  and  in  many 
cases  would  be  completely  unfeasible. 
The  very  reason  that  these  subscribers 
get  the  newspaper  by  mail,  is  because 
they  are  in  remote,  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

“Furthermore,  if  Saturday  mail  de¬ 
liveries  were  to  be  discontinued,  this 
newspaper  could  stand  to  totally  lose 


those  subscribers  affected  and  cause 
serious  financial  damage  to  this  news¬ 
paper  which  employs  135  persons. 

“Advertisers — Advertising  for  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday  and  perhaps  Monday  events 
would  probably  refuse  full  payment. 

“Obits  of  people  who  die  Friday  and 
sometimes  late  Thursday  appear  Satur¬ 
day  and  viewings  etc.,  might  be  over  by 
Monday. 

“1  strongly  feel  that  eliminating  Satur¬ 
day  mail  deliveries  would  not  be  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  answer  to  a  cost  cutting  mea¬ 
sure.” 

Paul  R.  Eyerly  III,  publisher, 
Bloomsburg  Press- Enterprise: 

“I  represent  the  Morning  Press,  a 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  newspaper  that  pub¬ 
lishes  Monday  through  Saturday.  Our 
newspaper  covers  Columbia  and  Mon¬ 
tour  Counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
serves  nearly  I4,(X)0  families. 

“Nearly  a  third  of  our  readers  live  in 
rural  areas  and  receive  their  daily 
newspaper  through  the  RED  postal  ser¬ 
vice.  In  fact,  our  newspaper  was  built  on 
RFD  deliveries. 

“It  seems  ironic  that  seventy  five 
years  ago  my  grandfather  was  a  postal 
employee  at  the  time  that  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  was  introduced.  He  saw  the  need 
than  to  bring  the  news  to  the  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  rural  areas.  The  rural  delivery 
stood  through  wars  and  depression  and 
now  in  a  time  of  prosperity  this  delivery 
is  deemed  unimportant. 

“The  suggestions  that  the  U.  S.  Postal 
Delivery  should  eliminate  Saturday  mail 
delivery  concerns  us  deeply.  Since  we 
publish  our  newspaper  on  Saturdays  as 
well  as  on  weekdays,  the  elimination  of 
Saturday  deliveries  would  leave  us  with 
some  hard  alternatives. 

“One,  we  could  cut  back  publication 
to  five  days  a  week.  Of  course,  this  move 
would  lessen  the  flow  of  news  about  our 
area  and  our  community  to  the  citizens 
we  serve.  It  would  also  affect  our 
employees  adversely,  as  they  would 
have  less  work  available  to  them. 

“Another  alternative  would  be  to 
eliminate  delivery  to  our  rural  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  Saturday  but  continue  to  publish 
papers  for  readers  who  live  in  town.  This 
move  appears  to  be  a  needless  geo¬ 
graphic  discrimination. 

“The  alternative  that  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  most  seriously — and  most  likely  will 
be  forced  to  take — is  to  set  up  our  own 
rural  delivery  system.  Traditionally 
called  motor  route  relivery  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  economics  of  this  system  dictate 
that  we  use  it  every  day.  We  will  then  be 
forced  to  abandon  the  use  of  second 
class  mailings  in  our  home  counties. 

“There  will  be  three  consequences  of 
this  action.  Our  costs  will  rise  as  we  are 
forced  to  compensate  drivers  for  travers¬ 
ing  rural  routes  with  nothing  to  deliver 
(Continued  on  pa^e  49) 
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but  a  single  newspaper  to  each  resi¬ 
dence.  Our  readers’  costs  will  rise,  as  we 
will  be  forced  to  pass  on  a  portion  of  the 
additional  burden  to  them.  And,  finally, 
postal  revenues  will  decline.  During  the 
twelve  months  ended  November  30, 
1977,  our  bills  for  second  class  mailing 
totaled  $30,927.29.  And,  only  five 
months  of  that  period  reflects  the  latest 
of  a  series  of  second  class  rate  increases. 

“Not  only  would  the  U.  S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  lose  revenue  from  us  and  other 
newspapers  similarly  affected  but  also 
we  would  actively  court  other  periodi¬ 
cals  and  third  and  fourth  class  mailers  to 
supplement  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
running  our  own  rural  delivery  service. 
Our  success  in  this  area  would  cut 
further  into  current  postal  revenues. 

“Other  newspapers  that  share  our 
problem  with  a  curtailment  of  Saturday 
mail  deliveries  indicate  that  they  will  be 
forced  into  the  same  alternate  we  plan  to 
select.  In  view  of  all  of  the  national  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  energy  crisis,  one  won¬ 
ders  what  effect  there  would  be  if  news¬ 
paper  vehicles  used  gas  to  follow  postal 
vehicles  over  all  the  rural  delivery  routes 
in  America  five  days  a  week. 

“We  respectively  urge  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  continue  Satur¬ 
day  mail  deliveries.  A  continuance  of 
present  services  would  insure  the  flow  of 
news  and  information  to  rural  citizens  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  and  it  would  not 
create  an  increase  in  gasoline  consump¬ 
tion.” 

Andrew  W.  Stabler,  Jr.,  president  and 
general  manager.  Grit  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany: 

“Grit  is  a  national  family  weekly 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  over 
1,250,000  and  is  distributed  entirely  by 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  to  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  young  people  who 
sell  Grit  each  week  and  our  direct  sub¬ 
scribers.  Most  Grit  readers  live  in  small 
towns  or  rural  America,  which  do  not 
have  a  daily  newspaper.  Therefore,  the 
recommendation  by  both  Postmaster 
General  Bailar  and  the  Postal  Study 
Commission  to  discontinue  delivery  of 
mail  on  Saturday  is  very  disturbing  to  us. 

“Although  we  begin  mailing  our  publi¬ 
cation  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  issue 
date,  some  of  the  copies  do  not  arrive  at 
their  destination  until  Saturday  or  later 
and  the  number  of  copies  that  fall  in  this 
category  varies  all  over  the  lot  depending 
upon  the  type  of  service  the  mail  re¬ 
ceived  for  that  particular  issue.  It  is 
highly  possible  that  our  business  could 
be  adversely  affected  by  not  distributing 
mail  on  Saturday. 

“Not  only  are  we  concerned  about 
ourselves,  but,  being  a  voice  for  small¬ 
town  America  we  are  concerned  for  the 
people  living  there  because  they  depend 
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greatly  on  mail  service  for  many  of  their 
products  and  services  and,  in  an  age 
when  retail  business  is  not  only  open  six 
days  a  week  and  many  nights,  but  ex¬ 
panding  to  seven  days  a  week,  it  seems 
to  be  a  regressive  move  for  the  Postal 
Service  to  talk  about  cutting  back  to  five 
days'  delivery. 

“1  have  made  no  attempt  to  place  an 
economic  value  on  the  Saturday  closing. 
However,  our  analysis  indicates  that 
sometimes  we  have  a  few  thousand  pa¬ 
pers  delivered  on  Saturday  and  other 
times  there  are  tens  of  thousands.  This 
translates  into  loss  of  copies  sold,  loss  of 
salespersons  which  are  extremely  costly 
to  recruit  and  loss  of  subscribers. 

“We  would  sincerely  appreciate  your 
giving  consideration  to  the  adverse 
effect  that  discontinuing  Saturday  deliv¬ 
ery  of  mail  will  have  on  us  as  a  business, 
as  well  as  all  the  citizens  living  in  small 
towns  and  rural  America,  who  are  so 
dependent  on  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  for  many  of  their  eoods  and  ser¬ 
vices.” 

John  L.  S.  Northrop,  president: 

“The  Observer-Reporter  is  a  daily 
newspaper  serving  predominately  rural 
Washington  and  Greene  Counties  in 
southwestern  Penna.  (The  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  reports  Greene  Co.  as  having  an 
85%  rural  population  to  Washington 
County’s  56%).  Current  ABC  circulation 
of  the  Observer-Reporter  is  34,5(K)  daily. 
13,000,  or  nearly  38%  of  the  total  circula¬ 
tion,  is  delivered  by  mail. 

“Upon  hearing  of  the  possibility  of 
discontinuation  of  Saturday  mail  deliv¬ 
ery,  many  Observer- Reporter  mail  cus¬ 
tomers  were  contracted  for  reaction  to 
their  receiving  Saturday’s  newspaper  to¬ 
gether  with  Monday’s  edition.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  overwhelmingly  negative. 
Many  customers  stated  that  they  would 
cancel  their  subscriptions  before  accept¬ 
ing  that  condition. 

“An  in  depth  study  was  made  to  find 
alternate  methods  of  Saturday  delivery. 
The  results  were  discouraging.  It  would 
take  88  motorized  vehicles  driving  a  total 
of  3,5(K)  miles  daily  to  serve  10,000  of  our 
13,000  mail  customers  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $I10,0(K)  yearly.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  delivering 
our  newspapers  to  motor  route  drivers. 

“Total  expenditures  could  exceed  an 
additional  $150,000  per  year  for  Saturday 
delivery.  The  remaining  3,(X)0  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  so  scattered  they  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  reach  without  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  estimate. 

“A  study  was  then  made  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  introducing  a  five  day 
per  week  mail  subscription.  This  study 
revealed,  apart  from  the  obvious  hard¬ 
ship  to  our  mail  customers,  that  the 
company  could  suffer  a  large  loss  of  rev¬ 
enue.  Future  mail  subscription  rates 
would  have  to  be  reduced  and  credit  ex¬ 
tended  to  present  subscribers. 

“Advertising  rates,  display  as  well  as 


classified,  would  have  to  be  also  reduced 
as  advertisers  could  not  be  expected  to 
pay  the  same  rate  for  a  Saturday  ad  that 
would  reach  13,000  fewer  homes.  Simple 
economics  indicate  the  Observer- 
Reporter  ceasing  publication  of  Satur¬ 
day’s  edition  entirely.  This  action,  if 
forced  to  be  taken,  would  mean  a  loss  of 
jobs  not  only  in  the  newspaper  industry 
but  in  supporting  industries  as  well. 

“The  34,500  families  who  receive  the 
Observer-Reporter  daily  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  the  loss  of  a  Saturday 
issue.  Farmers  would  not  receive 
adequate  market  information,  local 
weather,  road  conditions  and  other  in¬ 
formation  vital  to  their  livelihood.  Other 
rural  residents  would  not  receive  news  of 
church  and  civic  events  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  Rural  housewives,  many  who 
historically  shop  on  week-ends,  would 
be  deprived  of  their  money-saving 
coupons  and  other  sales  information, 
which  regularly  appear  in  the  Saturday 
edition.  This  could  become  more  of  a 
factor  as  many  businesses  in  our  area  are 
now  open  for  Sunday  shopping  using 
Saturday’s  edition  to  carry  their  sales 
messages.  Many  of  our  rural  families 
have  been  Observer- Reporter  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  30  years  or  more  and  would  be 
deprived  of  an  important  part  of  their 
daily  living  routine  if  they  could  not  read 
their  newspaper  each  Saturday. 

“It  seems  clear  that  if  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  would  eliminate  Saturday  mail 
delivery  the  citizens  of  Washington  and 
Greene  Counties,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  adversely 
affected. 

“It  also  seems  clear  that  a  great  public 
service  organization,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  would  be  partly  impaired. 

“We  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
presenting  facts  seriously  affecting  the 
newspaper  business.” 

In  addition  to  these  statements,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objections  to  the  proposal  to  dis¬ 
continue  Saturday  mail  were  submitted: 

Willis  W.  Shenk,  president,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Schultz,  editor,  Lancaster 
Newspapers  Inc.: 

“We  are  writing  to  express  our  con¬ 
cern  over  proposals  to  discontinue 
Saturday  mail  deliveries.  We  believe 
such  a  step  would  cause  wide-spread  in¬ 
convenience  and  economic  hardship  for 
many  of  Lancaster  County’s  rural 
families. 

“More  than  10,200  rural  subscribers 
depend  on  mail  delivery  six  days  each 
week  to  receive  their  copies  of  the  Intel¬ 
ligencer  Journal.  Ninety  percent  of  these 
are  in  Lancaster  County  and  most  are 
rural  farming  people.  They  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  the  Intelligencer  Journal 
for  specialized  market  information. 

“May  we  give  two  examples:  Egg 
production  is  a  $40  million  annual  busi¬ 
ness  for  Lancaster  County  farms.  Farm- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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ers  set  the  prices  for  their  eggs  based  on 
the  Urner  Barry  quotations  from  New 
York.  The  Intelligencer  Journal  is  the 
only  source  of  this  information  for  most 
of  these  farmers,  and  the  Friday  closing 
prices  published  Saturday  mornings  are 
especially  intpprtant. 

“Lancaster  County  is  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  leading  livestock  producing  areas. 
The  Saturday  morning  paper  contains 
the  weekly  USDA  summary  for  local 
markets,  plus  Friday  prices  from  Mid¬ 
west  markets.  Farmers  need  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
market  their  cattle  the  following  week. 
They  would  be  seriously  handicapped  in 
trying  to  make  marketing  decisions  with¬ 
out  their  Saturday  newspaper. 

‘‘There  are  other  considerations. 
These  10.000  families  receiving  their 
newspaper  by  mail  would  not  learn  of 
such  information  as  deaths  or  births 
which  occur  on  Friday  until  their  mail  is 
delivered  on  Monday.  They  would  also 
be  deprived  of  much  timely  local  news. 

“Mail  delivery  is  the  only  practical 
way  to  insure  that  this  information  is 
available  to  rural  families  when  they 
need  it.” 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News: 

I.  Effect  on  Readers  of  the  Harrisburg 
Newspapers 

A.  Readers  affected — There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  S.OOO  mail  subscribers  to  the 
Harrisburg  Newspapers.  The  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  these  readers  are  farm  families, 
many  living  as  much  as  50  miles  from 
Harrisburg.  These  readers  rely  on  the 
mail  to  deliver  their  daily  newspaper 
which  arrives  on  the  day  of  publication. 
Since  these  families  live  in  rural  areas 
where  the  population  is  sparse,  it  makes 
home  delivery  service  uneconomical  and 
impractical.  Therefore,  the  mail  is  the 
only  viable  way  to  deliver  the  newspaper 
to  these  readers. 

B.  Deprivation  of  information  to 
readers — There  is  no  local  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  covers  the  needs  of  these 
mail  subscribers.  The  Harrisburg  news¬ 
papers  are  the  only  practical  way  for 
them  to  obtain  the  local  information  they 
desire.  The  elimination  of  Saturday  mail 
deliveries  would  cause  these  readers  to 
lose  access  to  the  following  types  of  in¬ 
formation  which  they  could  not  obtain  as 
easily  and  conveniently  from  radio  or 

[  television: 

1 .  Reports  and  commentaries  on  local 
news  events  which  would  not  warrant 
mention  in  radio  or  television  news  re¬ 
ports; 

2.  Harrisburg  legislative  activities  oc¬ 
curring  on  Friday; 

3.  Stock  market  reports; 

4.  Commodities  quotations; 

5.  Local  Friday  afternoon  and  evening 
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high  school  sports; 

6.  Classified  ad  information; 

7.  General  retail  advertisements  in 
local  rural  shopping  centers,  such  as 
special  weekend  sales; 

8.  Local  entertainment  and  cultural 
activities  scheduled  for  the  weekend; 
and 

9.  Daily  features  which  the  readers 
have  been  following  and  special  Satur¬ 
day  features. 

C.  Residts  of  such  deprivation 

1.  The  S.tXK)  mail  subscribers,  mostly 
farmers,  would  be  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens.  They  would  be  denied 
their  major  source  of  news  and  therefore 
be  uninformed  on  local  events.  They 
would  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  as  con¬ 
sumers  by  not  receiving  information  con¬ 
tained  in  classified  and  retail  ads.  They 
would  be  forced  to  spend  more  time 


Giveaway  paper 
denied  appeai 
on  iegai  ad  ban 

The  four-year  court  battle  between  the 
North  Jersey  Suburbanite  Co.  Inc.  and 
the  member  newspapers  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association  over  the  ban  on 
legal  advertising  in  free  circulation 
newspapers  has  ended  in  another  victory 
for  NJPA. 

On  October  31,  1977,  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Jersey  in  Morris  County  denied  an  ap¬ 
peal  filed  by  the  Suburbanite  Co.  over  a 
ruling  made  in  April  1976  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Robert  Muir,  Jr. 

Judge  Muir  ruled  more  than  a  year  ago 
in  favor  of  the  paid  circulation  newspa¬ 
pers  denying  a  challenge  made  by  free  cir¬ 
culation  publications  to  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  New  Jersey’s  public  notice  laws 
which  establish  standards  under  which 
newspapers  may  accept  legal  advertising 
from  government  bodies. 

In  seeking  its  appeal.  Suburbanite 
claimed  that  the  present  state  standards 
deny  the  firm  and  other  free  circulation 
publications  “equal  protection”  under 
the  law  by  “favoring  paid  circulation 
newspapers  and  discriminating  against 
free  circulation  newspapers.” 

In  denying  the  appeal,  the  court  noted 
that  Suburbanite  had  failed  to  prove  its 
case  and  in  the  words  of  the  court  it  had 
“failed  to  bear  its  formidable  burden  of 
overcoming  the  presumption  of  constitu¬ 
tionality”  of  the  state  legislation. 

The  Suburbanite  challenge  focused 
upon  three  eligibility  requirements  in  the 
current  legislation  regulating  public 
notice  advertising.  They  are  (1)  that  the 
newspaper  have  a  general  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  (2)  that  it  have  an  average  news 
content  of  not  less  than  35%  and  (3)  that 
it  shall  have  been  entered  for  two  years 


searching  elsewhere  for  the  various 
types  of  information  which  is  concisely 
contained  in  the  newspaper.  On  long 
holiday  weekends  these  subscribers  will 
be  denied  access  to  a  daily  newspaper 
from  Friday  until  Tuesday. 

2.  Small  rural  shopping  centers  would 
be  unable  to  convey  their  messages  to 
their  natural  consumers  on  weekends. 

3.  Rural  entertainment  functions 
which  rely  heavily  on  weekend  business 
would  suffer. 

4.  Daily  newspapers  serve  as  a  unify¬ 
ing  force  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Eliminating  Saturday  delivery  would 
undercut  this  unifying  force. 

5.  There  would  be  a  drop  in  circulation 
and  revenue  for  the  Harrisburg  news¬ 
papers  and  consequently  a  reduction  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  newspapers. 


as  second-class  mail  matter  under  the 
postal  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States. 

Suburbanite  attempted  to  argue  in  its 
appeal  that  these  requirements  are  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
freedom  of  the  press  for  free  circulation 
papers. 

The  court  found  however  that  “there 
is  not  proof  that  the  inability  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  (North  Suburbanite)  and  others  simi¬ 
larly  situated,  to  obtain  legal  advertising 
in  any  way  measurably  affects  their  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  or  capacity  to  dis¬ 
seminate  news.” 

It  further  noted  that  “it  was  the  Legis¬ 
lature’s  obvious  intention  that  published 
official  notices  come  to  the  attention  of 
as  wide  and  diverse  readership  as  possi¬ 
ble.  And  it  was  also  the  Legislature’s 
evident  assumption  that  that  purpose 
would  be  most  reliably  accomplished  by 
requiring  such  notices  be  published  in 
‘actual’  and  ‘bona  fide’  newspapers  as 
distinguished  from  a  ‘mere  advertising 
medium’  or  ‘advertising  circular.”  ’ 

The  Appellate  Court  ruling  also  con¬ 
curred  with  Judge  Muir’s  decision  in  the 
area  of  readership. 

It  stated  that  “the  essential  flaw  in  this 
massive  presentation  was  the  plaintiff  s 
inability  to  demonstrate  to  the  trial 
judge’s  satisfaction  that  the  wide  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  paper  resulted  in  its  wide  and 
diverse  readership.” 

“The  breadth  of  their  circulation  has 
no  necessary  correlation  to  the  extent  of 
readership.  The  plaintiff  has  thus  failed 
to  prove  that  massive  unsolicited  and 
unpaid-for  home  delivery  of  this  type  of 
publication  results  ...  in  their  being  read 
by  either  a  wide  or  diverse  cross-section 
of  the  community.” 

The  four  year  court  battle  culminating 
in  the  defeat  of  the  appeal  by  Suburba¬ 
nite  has  cost  NJPA  over  $50,(X)0  in  fees 
and  expenses. 
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Detroit  News’  circulators 
put  through  ‘charm  school’ 


The  Detroit  News'  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  is  using  a  person-to-person  man¬ 
agement  communication  program  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dynamic  Communications 
Institue  of  Clarendon  Hills,  III.,  to  up¬ 
grade  the  performance  of  managers  and 
zone  supervisors  in  its  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

The  program,  which  is  tailor-made  to 
the  newspaper’s  specifications,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  persons  at  a  middle  level 
of  management  in  the  circulation  area 
communication  skills  they  need  to  make 
an  impact  on  others. 

In  the  case  of  the  News,  that  meant  a 
program  for  some  25  zone  supervisors 
who  oversee  400  district  managers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  newspaper's  sales,  ser¬ 
vice,  and  collection  in  allotted  geograph¬ 
ical  areas.  Another  10  upper-level  mana¬ 
gers  also  participated. 

“We  didn't  want  a  'canned'  program. 
We  needed  something  adapted  to  our 
specific  operation,"  says  Paul  Rothen- 
burg,  the  News'  circulation  director. 
‘‘We  spent  six  months  looking  at  pro¬ 
grams,  but  they  all  dealt  with  many  areas 
we  didn’t  need.” 

Then  Rothenburg  retained  Dynamic 
Communications  Institute,  and  its  presi¬ 
dent,  William  Johnson.  “He  spent  two 
days  in  the  field  with  us,  learned  our 
operation,  and  got  into  dialogue  with  our 
people,”  Rothenburg  says. 

“Then  we  laid  down  our  skill  require¬ 
ments,  and  he  designed  a  program  suited 
to  our  specific  needs.  It  was  intended  to 
improve  some  very  basic  management 
skills  among  our  frontline  supervisors, 
and  it  was  a  necessary  first  step  before 
we  got  into  our  motivation  and  sales  pro¬ 
grams.” 

The  zone  supervisors  at  the  News  are 
people  with  extensive  field  experience. 
They  are  a  diverse  group  with  a  variety 
of  personal  styles,  and  they  fall  into  two 
distinct  age  groups:  one  of  newer  super¬ 
visors  30  to  35  years  old,  and  another, 
more  experienced  group  in  their  late  4()'s 
to  late  50's. 

Rothenburg  was  concerned  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  initiated  by  him  not  merely  gener¬ 
ate  enthusiasm  at  the  expense  of  lasting 
results.  “1  didn't  want  a  'get  them  out  in 
three  days’  kind  of  seminar,”  he  recalls. 
“The  participants  didn't  come  from  a 
background  of  Dale  Carnegie  courses  or 
Billy  Graham  sermons,  so  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  it  to  be  an  unqualified  success.” 

The  single  most  important  tool  used  to 
burn  DCI's  communications  concepts 
into  the  memories  of  participating  mana¬ 
gers  was  a  series  of  videotape  illustra¬ 
tions  of  cases  in  which  communications 
have  broken  down  or  could  be  improved. 
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One  manager,  fresh  out  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  with  a  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  had  high  praise  for 
the  method:  “Bill  Johnson  was  able  to 
talk  about  a  problem  in  a  theoretical 
way,  then  run  a  tape  of  the  case,  stop  it 
at  a  crucial  point  to  identify  a  difficulty, 
and  show  me  how  1,  or  someone  else, 
reacted.” 

“For  instance,  I  learned  that  the  way 
in  which  you  direct  questions  helps  con¬ 
trol  conversations.  You  can  see  right 
there  on  the  videotape  how  someone  will 
play  a  conversational  game  with  you,  use 
diversions  to  talk  about  everything  in  the 
world  except  the  problem  you’re  worried 
about.” 

The  typical  Dynamic  Communications 
Institute  program  lasts  22  hours  and  cov¬ 
ers  16  very  basic,  highly  regarded,  yet 
frequently  neglected  or  misunderstood 
skills.  (The  News  circulation  staff  chose 
to  focus  on  8  of  them.) 

Private,  individual  videotape  sessions 
enable  each  course  participant  to  see 
himself  or  herself  employing  these  skills 
in  actual  job  situations  as  the  instructor 
plays  the  role  of  boss,  customer,  co¬ 
worker  or  employee.  He  evaluates  him¬ 
self  at  the  same  time.  As  a  result,  the 
learning  experience  is  personalized  and 
remembered. 

What  are  the  16  skills  incorporated  in 
this  program?  Here  are  Just  a  few:  per¬ 
ceiving  attitudes  expressed  nonverbally: 
using  “reality  speech”  to  spell  out  de¬ 
sired  actions  and  attendant  benefits  and 
consequences;  coping  with  tactics 
people  use  to  cloud  direct  communica¬ 
tion;  increasing  understanding  of  others 
while  improving  their  understanding  of 
you;  and  managing  conflict  when  conflict 
can't  be  avoided. 

“Career  people — men  or  women  in  the 
25  to  35-year-oId  age  bracket — could 
probably  benefit  more  than  others  from 
the  Dynamic  Communications  Insti¬ 
tute,”  says  Johnson.  “They  are,  possi¬ 
bly,  at  the  point  where  their  careers 
could  be  leveling  off  unless  they  do 
something  to  enhance  their  growth  po¬ 
tential.” 

“Often  these  very  same  people  don't 
understand  why  they're  not  moving 
ahead.  The  reason  may  well  be  that  they 
need  to  work  on  these  very  basic,  essen¬ 
tial,  and  often  not  formally  taught  skills 
to  improve  their  chances.” 

Johnson  also  notes  that  minority 
groups,  women,  and  executives  at  all 
levels  are  prime  candidates  for 
communications-skil!  improvement. 
“These  people  frequently  find  them¬ 
selves  in  highly  competitive  situations,” 
he  says.  “They're  on  a  faster  track,  and 


they  need  ways  to  cope  with  the  stresses 
created  by  cheir  job — stresses  that  better 
communication  helps  eliminate.” 

Rothenburg  also  is  well  aware  of  the 
competitive  pressures  faced  by  the  staff 
in  his  department.  “We’re  directly  com¬ 
petitive  with  another  newspaper.  We 
didn’t  want  to  force  the  program  on  our 
staff,  but  wanted  each  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  to  participate,  improve  his  or  her 
communications  skills  and  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  our  organization.” 

Rothenburg  also  underscores  another 
important  reason  for  setting  up  such  a 
program:  “In  the  last  five  years  the 
amount  of  effort  given  to  training  circula¬ 
tion  personnel  has  increased  tremend¬ 
ously.  Productivity  centers  are  springing 
up,  more  colleges  are  offering  night 
classes,  and  more  individuals  are  trying 
to  get  a  little  more  out  of  themselves.” 

In  evaluating  the  benefits  of  Dynamic 
Communications  Institute  for  the  Detroit 
News,  Rothenburg  says,  “We  wanted  to 
establish  the  correct  attitude  on  which  to 
build  our  'second-level'  sales  training 
programs,  and  we  wanted  to  see  some 
basic  management  skills  development.  I 
believe  we  accomplished  both.” 

Writer  wins  legal 
appeal  over  press  card 

A  Federal  appeals  court  has  ruled  that 
a  “bona  fide  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent”  has  a  constitutionally  protected 
interest  in  obtaining  a  White  House  press 
pass  and  must  be  told  the  full  reason  if 
one  is  denied. 

Such  a  person  may  be  turned  down 
only  for  compelling  reasons,  such  as  a 
danger  to  the  President,  and  must  be 
given  procedural  rights,  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  said  in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Carl 
McGowan  on  December  15. 

The  court  acted  on  a  complaint  filed  by 
Robert  Sherrill,  who  has  been  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  The  Nation 
since  1965  accredited  in  House  and 
Senate  press  galleries. 

Sherrill  was  denied  a  White  House 
press  pass  in  l%6,  and  given  no  explana¬ 
tion,  after  a  Secret  Service  investigation. 
Not  until  1972  was  he  informed  that  he 
had  been  turned  down  “for  reasons  of 
security”  and  that  his  arrest  and  fine  for 
an  assault  on  the  press  secretary  to  the 
Governor  of  Florida  had  figured  in  the 
decision. 

The  appeals  court  affirmed  a  lower- 
court’s  decision  requiring  “notice  of  the 
factual  bases  for  denial,  an  opportunity 
...  to  respond,  and  a  final  written 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  denial” 
when  a  press  pass  is  denied  a  journalist 
who  is  accredited  by  the  Congressional 
press  galleries,  lives  in  Washington  and 
has  established  a  need  to  cover  the  White 
House. 
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Course  prepares 
circulators  for 
rate  adjustment 

By  Carol  Hensley 

The  memo  from  the  president  of  the 
company  congratulated  the  entire  circu¬ 
lation  staff  for  showing  a  net  gain  in  all 
circulation  categories  at  the  end  of  the 
first  month  of  the  increased  home- 
delivery  subscription  rates. 

On  October  2,  1977,  Columbia  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  raised  the  home-delivery 
price  of  the  morning  paper  to  $1.25 
weekly  (up  14%)  and  the  evening  paper 
to  75c  (up  25%),  while  maintaining  rack 
prices  at  25C  daily  and  50C  Sunday. 

By  November  2,  1977,  both  morning 
and  evening,  city  and  out  of  town,  were 
showing  net  gains  in  home-delivery,  mail 
and  rack  sales. 

The  success  of  this  rate  increase  began 
in  April  when  the  president,  A.  D. 
Cooper,  and  circulation  director,  Ken 
Davis,  agreed  on  the  date  and  amount  of 
the  increase.  By  the  end  of  May,  Davis 
had  planned  and  organized  key  people 
within  the  department  to  present  a  total 
District  Sales  Manager  Training 
Seminar — the  third  to  be  presented  in  the 
past  four  years. 

The  seminar  began  in  July  and  was 
presented  three  days  each  week  to  one- 
third  of  the  organization.  The  entire 
seminar  lasted  live  weeks  involving  all 
circulation  personnel.  Clerks,  dispatch¬ 
ers,  secretaries  and  part-time  people  at¬ 
tended  the  seminars  along  with  the  man¬ 
agers  to  insure  we  were  all  striving  for 
the  same  goals,  using  the  same  proce¬ 
dures.  Speakers  from  other  departments 
included  the  president,  general  manager, 
editors,  managing  editors,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  production  director  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

At  the  final  session,  the  district  sales 
managers  were  told,  confidentially,  of 
the  coming  rate  adjustment.  They 
utilized  the  knowledge  gained  at  the 
seminar  to  get  their  districts  ready  for  the 
selling  efforts  we  knew  would  be  re¬ 
quired  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  rale 
adjustment.  The  seminar  itself  was  very 
basic,  dealing  with  service,  collections, 
office  pay,  finding  carriers,  proper  ter¬ 
mination  of  carriers,  motivation,  com¬ 
munications,  sales  recognition  and  other 
topics. 

Tuesday.  September  6,  brought  the 
announcement  of  the  increase  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  October  2.  1977.  Both  morning 
and  evening  papers  ran  the  announce¬ 
ment  on  page  1-B.  All  customers  were 
offered  the  right  to  extend  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  up  to  one  year  at  the  current  rate  by 
paying  directly  to  the  office  on  our  Con¬ 
venience  Pay  Plan.  Slightly  over  3,(KK) 
customers  chose  to  extend  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  with  this  offer,  bringing  the 
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total  to  48.3%  paying  directly  to  our 
office. 

During  this  entire  six  months,  the 
newspaper  ran  an  intensive  in-paper 
marketing  campaign  built  around  the 
theme  “It  doesn't  cost  to  read  The 
State — The  Columbia  Record,  it  pays!” 

No  mention  of  the  rate  increase  was 
made  in  either  publication  on  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  increase.  Intensive  sales 
campaigns  had  been  in  progress  for  six 
weeks  prior  to  the  increase,  and  were 
continued  during  the  first  month  of  the 
increase.  An  incentive  bonus  was  offered 
the  district  sales  managers  on  October  3 
for  increasing  their  net  paid  circulation 
during  the  first  60  days  of  the  increase, 
and  holding  that  level  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  60  days. 

Each  day,  Davis  proclaimed  the  de¬ 
partment  to  be  “The  Singular  Team  of 
Professionals"  in  meetings,  with  memos 
and  individual  consultation  with  our  per¬ 
sonnel.  Each  week  he  proclaimed  those 
with  net  gains  over  the  October  2  circula¬ 
tion  base  to  be  in  “The  Winners’  Circle” 
and  invited  them  to  join  him  at  a  buffet 
luncheon  in  their  honor.  By  the  end  of 
the  fourth  week,  69%  of  .the  district  per¬ 
sonnel  had  increased  their  circulation 
over  the  base.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth 
week,  80%  of  the  39  districts  were  show¬ 
ing  net  gains. 

An  indepth  description  of  the  methods 
utilized  in  overcoming  the  obvious  obsta¬ 
cles  will  be  contained  in  a  book  which 
Davis  is  in  the  process  of  preparing. 


Census  forms  sent 
to  publishers 

Newspaper  publishers  are  among  the 
various  types  of  manufacturing  firms 
which  will  help  provide  an  overall  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  nation's  economy  by  taking 
part  in  the  1977  Census  of  Manufactures, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Census  Bureau,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  says  the  questions  for 
1977  are  generally  the  same  as  those 
asked  in  the  last  Census  of  Manufactures 
which  covered  1972.  Most  firms  will  fill 
out  one  questionnaire  which  has  been 
specially  prepared  for  their  industry,  al¬ 
though  companies  with  more  than  one 
establishment  will  be  asked  to  file  a  sepa¬ 
rate  form  for  each  location. 

Newspaper  publishers  will  use  Census 
Form  MC-27A.  It  asks  for  the  quantity  of 
newsprint,  coated  papers,  all  other  pa¬ 
pers,  printing  inks,  exposed  and  unex¬ 
posed  lithographic  plates,  light  sensitive 
film  and  photographic  developers. 

Questions  are  asked  concerning  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  sales,  and  advertising,  of 
all  types  of  newspapers  (daily,  weekly, 
Sunday,  and  various  combinations  of 
these). 


How  readers 
responded  to 
revamped  paper 

Preliminary  statistics  from  a  survey  of 
reader  acceptance  of  changes  in  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune,  an  afternoon  paper, 
were  discussed  by  Drake  Mabry,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  paper  at  the  APME  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  Orleans  in 
November. 

A  front  page  containing  a  news  sum¬ 
mary,  spot  color,  and  fewer  stories  (the 
sample  edition  had  three)  was  read  by  92 
percent  of  the  readers.  The  summary 
readership  varied  from  34  to  49  percent 
with  national  news  items  getting  the  most 
response.  The  line  story  had  60  percent 
readership,  and  interest  in  below-the- 
fold  stories  dropped  to  40  percent. 

Mabry  said  younger  readers  will  ac¬ 
cept  longer  stories,  but  that  older  readers 
want  short  stories. 

Page  three  of  the  Tribune  has  a  91  per¬ 
cent  readership.  It  includes  features, 
local  news,  and  comic  panels  anchored 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  editorial  page  was  moved  from  in¬ 
side  the  paper  to  the  back  of  the  front 
section.  This  resulted  in  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  readership  up  to  69  percent, 
Mabry  said.  The  survey  indicated  a 
higher  readership  for  the  editorial  page 
than  for  sports.  Letters  to  the  Editors  is 
the  best-read  topic  on  the  page,  he  said. 

Other  findings  showed  56  percent 
reader  interest  in  a  national  news  sum¬ 
mary  and  36  percent  reader  interest  in  a 
world  news  summary. 

An  inside  advice  page  attracted  80 
percent  readership,  by  far  the  highest  of 
any  inside  page,  Mabry  said.  It  points  up 
the  widespread  interest  in  health  and  be¬ 
havior  advice  columns,  he  said. 

A  surprise  for  Mabry  was  low  interest 
in  box  scores  in  the  sports  pages.  Some 
56  percent  of  the  respondents  had  no 
interest  and  32  percent  some  interest. 
Forty-nine  percent  of  men  expressed 
some  interest  in  box  scores. 

On  other  features  in  the  Tribune,  read¬ 
ers  liked  the  horoscope  (51  percent); 
single  panel  cartoons  (60  percent)  com¬ 
pared  with  a  20  to  .35  percent  for  strips; 
bridge  column  (12  percent),  and 
crossword  puzzle  (10  percent). 

Special  weekday  sections  generally 
were  well-received  by  readers,  Mabry 
said.  A  Monday  Money  page  rated  66 
percent;  a  Tuesday  People  page,  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  Food,  Health  and  Home  page, 
and  a  Thursday  picture  page  all  rated  72 
percent.  A  Friday  Arts  page  rated  39 
percent. 

A  Thursday  tabloid  called  Datebook 
aimed  at  things  to  do  for  the  younger 
reader  18  to  .34  became  an  instant  suc¬ 
cess  with  67  percent  overall  readership 
and  74  percent  in  the  target  group. 
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FREE  PRESS  editor  Carl  Veno  and  bureau  chief  Gary 
Cummings  critique  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  that  received  a 
complete  overhaul,  changing  the  editorial  portion  to  a 
4-column  format,  one  of  the  only  broadsheets  in  the  country 
to  do  so. 


THESE  SECTIONS  run  daily,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"Touch  of  Classified"  tabloid  inserted  every  Wednesday 
along  with  the  Wednesday  food  section. 


Suburban  daily  aims 
for  younger  readers 


By  Gary  Cummings 

Are  newspapers  becoming  orphans  in 
today’s  fast-changing  society? 

Why  is  the  industry  being  abandoned 
and  ignored  by  thousands  of  young  and 
occasional  readers  who  obviously  are 
turned  off  by  what  they  read  in  today's 
newspapers?  What  are  we  missing? 

After  surveying  its  readers  for  five 
years,  hiring  a  research  firm  and  private 
consultants,  early  in  the  fall,  the  Free 
hew  in  Quakertown,  Pa.  may  be  on  the 
right  track  as  it  launched  a  revamped 
newspaper  that  editor  Carl  A.  Veno  calls 
a  “New  Look"  that  could  very  well 
bring  the  newspaper  back  home  where  it 
belongs. 

What  is  the  reader,  especially  the 
young  person,  looking  for  in  a  news¬ 
paper?  This  was  the  main  question  the 
newspaper  wanted  answered  in  the 
five-year  study.  And  why  was  the  occa¬ 
sional  reader  not  reading  a  newspaper 
every  day? 

After  gathering  this,  along  with  other 
data,  the  newspaper  hired  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  in  Philadelphia  and  the  cosme¬ 
tic  surgery  started. 

“Young  people,  our  number  one 
target,  are  interested  in  what  a  news¬ 
paper  can  do  for  him  or  her.  Can  it  enter¬ 
tain  them?  Can  it  tell  them  where  to  buy 
wisely?  Can  it  give  them  health,  con¬ 
sumer  and  entertainment  news?  Blend 
this  with  a  little  sex  and  crime  and  you 
have  a  marketable  product."  Veno  says. 
Newspapers  that  think  they  can  plow 
709f  wire  in  the  editorial  hole  are  heading 
for  a  survival  problem,  Veno  states. 

The  Free  Press,  which  is  located 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  small¬ 
est  daily  in  a  fierce  9-newspaper  market. 


competing  with  dailies  from  Philadelphia 
and  Allentown. 

Veno  also  emphasized  that  young 
people  are  not  reading  less,  noting  the 
surge  in  book  and  magazine  sales. 

“They  are  just  not  that  high  on  news¬ 
papers,"  Veno  asserts. 

The  first  week  after  the  “New  Look” 
emerged,  the  Bucks  County  newspaper 
attracted  700  new  readers,  moving  its 
circulation  figure  closer  to  9,(X)0. 

Changes  were  introduced  such  as  hik¬ 
ing  the  point  size  from  eight  to  10  and 
changing  to  a  four-column  format. 

“Everything  was  geared  toward  a 
newsmagazine,"  said  Veno.  Page  one 
has  color  every  day. 

Knowing  the  imporatnee  of  the  woman 
reader,  the  newspaper  introduced  Wo¬ 
men’s  Wear  Daily  syndication  in  the 
Lifestyles  pages.  Features,  such  as  “Af¬ 
ter  Divorce.”  a  plant  column,  reviews 
and  health  advice  stories  have  been  well 
received  by  the  readers. 

Veno,  who  came  to  the  Free  Press  6 
years  ago  from  the  defunct  Newark 
News,  emphasized  that  the  urgency  of 
some  news  is  not  as  important  as  the 
follow-up  with  in-depth  features.  The 
magazine  approach,  he  says,  is  much 
more  attractive  to  the  reader  than  the 
hard,  quick  story  with  little  background. 

The  real  strength  of  the  “New  Look" 
rests  in  its  first  10  and  12  pages. 

“Our  first  section  is  pure  local  copy, 
loaded  with  features,  and  the  readers 
love  it,”  said  Veno. 

And  to  make  it  easier  for  the  reader, 
the  newspaper  has  come  up  with  a  rotat¬ 
ing  system.  Since  the  Free  Press  goes 
into  3  different  areas  and  two  different 
counties,  the  pages  are  set  up  so  that 
whatever  area  the  reader  resides  in. 


when  he  looks  at  page  three,  it  will  high¬ 
light  news  from  that  area. 

“It's  been  very  successful."  said 
Veno.  “The  reader  feels  we  give  special 
attention  to  his  area  as  his  news  is  up 
front." 

The  page  rotation  has  gotten  rid  of  the 
need  of  replating  page  one  three  times  to 
zero  in  on  each  area.  It  has  also  been 
profitable  for  the  advertising  department 
as  we  are  selling  zoned  ads  on  these 
pages,  thus  putting  us  on  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  level  with  the  weeklies  in  our  area. 

To  collect  the  local  news,  the  Free 
Press  has  hired  4  additional  reporters, 
hiking  the  staff  to  21.  It  has  opened  two 
bureaus,  one  in  Upper  Bucks  and  one  in 
Upper  Montgomery  County.  The  bu¬ 
reaus  move  copy  to  the  main  office  in 
Quakertown  with  economical  Qwip  fac¬ 
simile  machines. 

“We  also  found  that  the  young  reader 
can't  read  enough  sports.  So  we  run  on 
the  average  seven  sports  pages  every 
day.  “That's  an  awful  lot  for  a  paper  our 
size,"  Veno  said. 

All  this  adds  up  to  an  average  32-page 
newspaper  every  day  with  four 
sections — Local,  Lifestyles.  National 
and  Sports.  Special  sections,  such  as  a 
Food  section  each  Wednesday,  are 
added  periodically. 

Page  one  always  has  at  least  two  fea¬ 
tures  and  in-depth  stories  that  range  from 
Star  Wars  to  the  10  best  places  to  get  an 
ice  cream  cone. 

The  “New  Look”  has  been  a  costly 
one  with  additional  personnel  and 
equipment  and  outside  services,  how¬ 
ever,  Veno  and  his  staff  believe  they 
have  the  product  to  write  a  success  story 
for  the  Free  Press. 

Ad  exec  dies 

M  athis  E.  Ei  dkr.  76,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation,  operating  agent  for  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  and  Tulsa  Daily  World; 
December  22. 
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Syndicate  roundtable 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


who  have  front-end  editing  systems  are 
already  receiving  our  service  directly 
into  their  computers. 

“No  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  all 
of  our  service  will  be  computer  to  com¬ 
puter  but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
take  our  eyes  off  our  main  goal.  That 
goal  is  to  help  our  client  editors  in  every 
way  we  can  to  put  out  newspapers  that 
will  attract  readers  and  keep  them  in¬ 
terested.” 

ARNOLD:  “As  a  middle-sized  syndi¬ 
cate,  I  am  considerably  worried  by 
what's  involved  in  the  new  highspeed 
transmission  of  syndicated  features. 
When  we  go  that  route,  it  will  mean  hav¬ 
ing  to  increase  our  staff  by  25  per  cent 
just  to  process  copy. 

“It  also  is  a  severe  headache  because 
syndicates  of  our  size  distribute  their  fea¬ 
tures  thinly  over  the  country — one  col¬ 
umn  in  this  city,  one  in  that,  perhaps  two 
in  the  other — which  results  in  a  much 
higher  transmission  cost  per  feature  than 
we  would  have  if  we  were  to  have,  say, 
five  columns  in  this  city,  six  in  that  and 
four  in  the  other.  Right  now.  I’m  playing 
ostrich  on  that  one,  hoping  the  problem 
will  go  away  which,  of  course,  it  won’t.  I 
do  have  a  possible  solution  to  it,  working 
through  another  syndicate  already  set  up 
on  both  highspeed  systems. 

“Because  of  a  limited  sales  force — if  it 
were  any  more  limited  it  wouldn’t 
exist — we  are  farming  out  the  sales  func¬ 
tion  for  one  of  our  finest  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  columns,  ‘The  Wonderful  World  of 
Animals’  ,  to  King  Features.  If  this  enter¬ 
prise  works  out  for  both  King  and  us,  we 
may  extend  the  practice  to  others  in  our 
portfolio.” 

ALLEN:  “Continuing  pressure  on 
profits,  brought  about  by  everything 
from  a  salesman’s  morning  cup  of  coffee 
to  expensive  electronic  editing  devices 
and  computers,  amplify  the  importance 
of  diversification  into  related  or  semi- 
related  profit  centers.  If  a  syndicate  is 
totally  dependent  upon  the  newspaper 
industry  for  income  for  itself  as  well  as 
authors/artists,  it  is  in  a  vulnerable  posi¬ 
tion.  In  fact  worse:  it  is  behaving  naively 
and  dangerously.  After  all,  anyone  with 
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any  memory  at  all  recalls  what  happened 
to  sales,  and  author/artist  commissions 
and  profits  during  the  last  major  news¬ 
print  crisis.  A  lesson  should  have  been 
learned  here.” 

OHL:  “Looking  back  over  the  first  part 
of  this  decade, syndicates  tried  to  standar¬ 
dize  and,  thereby,  pass  along  savings  to 
publishers.  Camera-ready  material,  to 
save  about  34  cents  per  column  inch  in 
typesetting  costs,  was  presented  in  10  em 
width,  which  was  standard  for  80  percent 
of  the  newspapers.  However,  publishers 
began  varying  column  widths  from  9  picas 
to  1 4 ,  thereby  thwarting  an  opportunity  for 
syndicates  to  make  a  saving  and  pass  that 
saving  on  to  the  publishers  .  .  . 

“In  the  scanner-ready  field,  Copley 
News  Service  standardized  on  the  ANPA 
recommended  face,  courier  12.  However, 
publishers  via  ANPA  did  not  insist  that 
scanner  manufacturers  standardize,  and 
syndicates  were  asked  to  present  scanner 
material  in  many  faces,  all  the  way  from 
perry  to  chicken  scratches.  Therefore, 
again  the  syndicates  were  thwarted  in 
making  savings  to  pass  along  to  custom¬ 
ers. 

“Perhaps  the  AP  and  UPI,  which  are 
now  making  their  facilities  available  to 
syndicates  to  send  via  speed  directly  to  the 
screens  of  newsrooms,  will  get  around  the 
non-standardization  problems  faced  by 
syndicates  somewhat.  However,  syndi¬ 
cates  will  still  have  to  continue  mail  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  large  majority  of  clients — 
clients  slow  to  modernize.” 


Syndicate  installs 
editing  computers 

Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  has  in¬ 
stalled  an  ECRM  7600  Text  Processing 
System.  Although  ECRM  has  supplied 
computer  systems  to  such  newspapers  as 
the  Pueblo  (Co\o.)  Star  Journal,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Oakland  Press  and  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  this  is  the  first  7600  System 
ever  to  be  utilized  by  a  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  operation. 

The  ECRM  7600  system  configuration 
for  Field  will  include  six  ECRM  VDT’s, 
a  PDP-1105  Terminal  Manager,  a  PDP- 
1 105  Disc  Controller  (both  with  32K  of 
core  memory)  and  twin  2.5  megabyte 
disc  storage.  The  system  will  also  be  on 
line  to  the  syndicate’s  Computate  II 
typesetter,  papertape  punch  and  OCR 
copy  printers.  High  speed  interfaces  to 
UPI  DataNews  and  AP  Datafeatures  will 
enable  Field  to  greatly  improve  com¬ 
munications  with  those  client  newspap¬ 
ers  equipped  with  front  end  systems. 

Although  the  ECRM  7600  will  be  used 
initially  to  handle  only  Field’s  text  fea¬ 
ture  production,  it  will  eventually  be  up¬ 
graded  to  handle  business  applications. 


Deaths 


Harvey  Seabury  Ford,  62,  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade;  earlier  a  reporter  for  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report;  December  31. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  Thompson,  47,  director  and 
general  manager  of  Times  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  London;  recently. 

4c  :(e  tfc 

Ci.ARENCE  Seaman,  82,  former  board 
chairman  of  Imperial  Type  Metal  Corp. 
and  publisher  of  Newspaper  Production; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Lowe,  56,  former  editor  of 
Weekend  Magazine  and  longtime 
Montreal  Star  columnist;  Canadian 
Press  war  correspondent  based  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  two  years,  returning  to  Canada 
as  a  CBS  news  editor  in  1945  and  joining 
the  Star  in  1947;  December  21. 

Lowe  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Hazel  Dean,  who  is  the  Star’s 
travel  editor,  and  a  daughter,  Patricia,  a 
general  news  reporter  with  the  Star. 

*  *  ♦ 

M  iLTON  Ellis,  70,  former  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  retiring  in  1%5;  found  beaten  to 
death  in  his  Miami  apartment  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

4:  ♦  ♦ 

Clayton  Knowles,  69,  a  political  and 
governmental  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  in  Albany,  Washington  and  New 
York  from  1943  to  1971;  early  leader  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York; 
January  4. 

in  *  * 

Ivan  Netter,  52,  general  manager  of 
Media  Decisions  and  a  former  assistant 
to  the  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times;  advertising  director 
of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News 
when  the  newspaper  ceased  publication 
and  then  advertising  director  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.J.)  Herald  News;  January  4. 

4;  4<  4e 

S.  L.  A.  Marshali.,  77.  retired 
Brigadier  General,  and,  while  a  civilian 
writer  for  El  Paso  Herald,  Detroit  News 
and  WWJ-TV,  Detroit;  writer  of  syndi¬ 
cated  column  for  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Washington  Post;  founder  of  Army 
News  Service;  December  17. 

Fred  W.  Mannon,  70,  retired  industrial 
relations  director  for  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News',  earlier, 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 

sociation  industrial  relations  bureau 
manager  in  San  Francisco  and  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  as  indus¬ 
trial  relations  director;  December  18. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Jacobs,  59,  journalist  and  author; 
correspondent  for  Newsday;  January  3. 
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Syndicate  appointees 

Appointment  of  Dan  Waits  as  western 
sales  representative  for  King  Features 
has  been  announced  by  J.  F.  D’Angelo, 
syndicate  president. 

Waits  was  graduated  in  1972  from  the 
University  of  Georgia's  Flenry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  and  has  been  in 
newspaper  syndicate  work  since  then, 
for  the  last  two  years  with  King  as  sales 
representative  in  the  Southeast. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Robert  Wallace  Jr.,  a  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  many  years  and  author  of 
the  teen-age  column,  “Tween  12  and 
20,”  has  been  hired  by  Copley  News 
Service  as  national  sales  representative. 
His  six-per-week  column  is  distributed  to 
more  than  100  newspapers  by  Copley.  In 
addition  to  visiting  editors  of  the  news¬ 
papers  served  by  Copley  News  Service 
here  and  abroad,  Wallace  will  be  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  speaker  on  teen-age  problems. 
*  *  * 

Ranan  R.  Lurie,  syndicated  political 
analyst  and  cartoonist,  conducted  an 
interview  with  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  and  a  separate  one  with 
Mrs.  Sadat  in  Cairo  December  18.  Lurie. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


whose  work  is  distributed  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures,  filmed  the  interviews.  The  inter¬ 
view  with  Sadat  was  telecast  nationally 
recently  on  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service's  MacNeil-Lehrer  Report. 

Sadat's  communication  with  Lurie 
began  years  ago  after  he  saw  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  work  in  Newsweek  Interna¬ 
tional.  Just  after  the  recent  breakthrough 
in  relations  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
Cairo's  new'spaper,  Al  Aklihar,  began 
subscribing  to  the  Lurie  cartoon  service. 

Following  her  interview,  Mrs.  Sadat 
assigned  a  car  and  driver  to  Lurie  for  his 
use  during  the  remainder  of  his  visit  to 
Egypt. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bridge  champion  Alan  Sontag  has 
joined  world-famous  bridge  master  Os¬ 
wald  Jacoby  to  write  “Win  at  Bridge.” 
The  joint  six-a-week  column  began  dis¬ 
tribution  the  first  of  the  year  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association's  feature 
news  service. 

Sontag,  though  only  31,  has  already 
captured  a  number  of  national 
championships  and  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book,  “The  Bridge  Bum.” 

Jacoby’s  byline  has  been  on  the  NEA 
bridge  column  since  1949  and  he  recently 
wrote  his  8.700th  column.  Jacoby  is  the 


author  of  a  number  of  important  bridge 
and  game  books,  including  “Jacoby 
Modem.” 

«  *  « 

Newest  in  the  “how  to”  syndicated 
features  is  a  new  year  offering  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  of  a  five-part  series  from  the  book 
“How  to  Live  the  Good  Life”  by  Com¬ 
mander  Edward  Whitehead,  C.B.D.,  the 
fabled  man  from  Schweppes. 

He’s  now  retired  from  his  position  of 
head  of  the  American  operations  for 
Schweppes,  but  Whitehead  20  years  ago 
was  thrust  into  public  life  as  part  of  one 
of  history's  most  successful  advertising 
campaigns.  In  the  new  book  he  gives 
readers  a  battleplan  for  getting  the  most 
out  of  personal  and  workday  lives. 

♦  *  * 

The  Cartoonerville  Gallery  of  Original 
Comic  Art,  Huntington.  Long  Island, 
New  York,  has  scheduled  a  show  and 
sale  of  original  comic  art  from  January  12 
through  March  II.  The  theme  will  be 
“The  American  Female  and  the  Comics; 
From  Cave  Woman  to  Breadwinner” 
and  feature  one-of-a-kind  comic  strips, 
gag  panels,  political  cartoons,  and  comic 
book  pages  tracing  the  women's  move¬ 
ment  through  work  of  leading  cartoonists 
of  the  past  and  present. 

The  gallery  located  at  105  Woodbury 
Road,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  is  open 
Thursday,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


SIMPSON 


(4  times  a  week) 
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Bolles’  slayers  sentenced  to  death 


Two  men  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder  in  the  1976  car-bomb  slaying  of 
newspaper  reporter  Don  Bolles  were 
sentenced  (January  10)  to  die  in  the  gas 
chamber. 

Max  Dunlap,  a  48-year-old  Phoenix 
contractor,  and  James  Robison,  55,  a 
plumber  from  Chandler,  were  found 
guilty  November  6  of  murder  and  con¬ 
spiracy  in  the  bombing.  Prosecutors 
asked  that  they  be  sentenced  to  death. 

The  death  of  Bolles,  a  crime  reporter 
for  the  Arizona  Republic,  brought  a  team 
of  broadcast  and  newspaper  reporters 
and  editors  to  Arizona  to  investigate  or¬ 
ganized  crime. 

Their  report  was  issued  in  May. 

Robison  was  convicted  of  detonating 
the  bomb  that  exploded  under  the  news¬ 
man’s  car  as  he  was  leaving  a  midtown 
hotel  parking  lot.  Dunlap  was  convicted 
of  arranging  for  the  murder.  They  were 
both  sentenced  to  not  less  than  29  years 


Directors  appointed 
by  Pottsville  daily 

The  board  of  directors  of.J.  H.  Zerbey 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Repnhiican,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  two  new  direc¬ 
tors.  They  are  P'aul  Swensso’a,  editor, 
educator,  and  consultant,  to  .the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  add  A.  James  ReicKley,  a 
former  Republicaii  reporter  now  a  senior 
fellow  of  Brookings  Institution,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  a  trustee  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center  for  Scholars,  Washington. 

Swensson  set  up  Swensson  Consulting 
Services  Inc.,  at  Reston,  Virginia,  in 
1975  and  conducts  workshops  for  report¬ 
ers  and  copy  editors,  advises  young 
news  executives  on  managertient  and 
critiques  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
He  is  a  consultant  bn  news  matteVs  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Most  of  his  newspaper  career 
was  spent  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
where  he  was  managing  editor  for  both 
papers  for  six  years.  Swensson  has 
worked  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal  also 
and  at  Temple  University’s  Journalism 
Department  and  with  the  American  Press 
Institute. 

Reichley  was  a  Pottsville  Republican 
reporter  from  1957  to  1%1,  served  as 
legislative  assistant  to  U.S.  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating  of  New  York  and  in 
1962  became  legislative  secretary  for 
Governor  William  Scranton  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  joined  Magazine  as  an 

associate  editor  in  1%7  and  in  1976  be¬ 
came  a  special  assistant  to  President 
Gerald  Ford.  He  moved  to  his  present 
Washington  posts  in  1977. 

Uzal  H.  Martz,  Jr.,  president-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Pottsville  Republican,  an- 
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or  more  than  30  years  on  the  conspiracy 
charge. 

John  Adamson,  34;  pleaded  guilty  to 
second-degree  htiirder  charges  last 
January  and  implicated  Dunlap  and 
Robison.  Adamson  faces  a  prison  term  of 
20  years. 

In  a  statement  to  the  judge  before  sen¬ 
tencing,  Dunlap  broke  into  tears  as  he 
said,  “I’m  innocerit.’’ 

The  defendant  said  he  had  written  his 
daughters,  “never  be  ashamed.  My  only 
guilt  has  been  working  for  a  living  and  for 
my  fellow  man.’’ 

As  family  members  broke  into  sobs, 
Dunlap  said,  “You’ll  never  be  able  to 
take  my  free  spirit.  It  is  innocent.’’ 

“And  to  my  lovely  wife,  Bab  [Bar¬ 
bara],  I  love  you  very  dearly.’’ 

Robison,  speaking  in  a  deep,  clear 
voice,  told  the  judge,  “They  [the  prose¬ 
cution]  were  successful  in  getting  a  jury 
to  agree  to  their  theory.  It  remains  a 
theory — nothing  more.’’ 


nounced  the  appointments.  Martz  also 
stated  that  oral  arguments  before  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Supreme  Court  will 
be  heard  January  19  in  the  longstanding 
confrontation  between  the  newspaper 
and  tbe  Orphans  Court  Division, 
Schpylkill  County,  over  court-appointed 
trustees  for  a  trust  set  up  by  the  founder, 
Joseph  H.  Zerbey,  to  preserve  the  news¬ 
paper  for  his  descendants. 

Retailers  sde  500 
N.Y.  News  photos 

New  York  Daily  News  has  produced  a 
multi-media  show  about  New  York 
utilizing  over  500  photos  taken  by  their 
staff  of  photographers. 

The  show,  produced  specifically  for 


Carrier’s  mom  can 
seek  injury  damages 

A  woman  who  was  injured  while  sub¬ 
stituting  for  her  son  on  his  newspaper 
delivery  route  is  entitled  to  seek  work¬ 
ers’  compensation,  a  New  Jersey  appeals 
court  has  ruled. 

The  Appelate  Division  of  Superior 
Court,  the  second  highest  state  court, 
sent  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Veit  of 
Camden  back  to  the  Division  of  Work¬ 
ers’  Compensation  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  disability  from  the  injury. 

Mrs.  Veit  claimed  she  suffered  a  se¬ 
vere  back  injury  when  she  slipped  and 
fell  while  delivering  newspapers  for  her 
son  on  February  26,  1974.  She  substi¬ 
tuted  for  him  on  his  regular  delivery 
route  for  the  Camden  Courier  Post,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  because  he  was  ill 
and  could  not  undertake  the  job  that  day. 

The  newspaper  contended  that  Mrs. 
Veit’s  employment  was  “casual”  and 
therefore  did  not  entitle  her  to  disability 
benefits  because  she  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  employe. 

The  Division  of  Workers’  Compensa¬ 
tion  ruled  in  favor  of  the  newspaper,  re¬ 
jecting  Mrs.  Veit’s  claim  on  grounds  that 
she  was  a  “gratuitous  employe”  who 
was  not  entitled  to  compensation. 

The  appeals  court  noted  that  the  divi¬ 
sion  concluded  Mrs.  Veit  had  not  been  a 
paid  employe  of  the  newspaper  “and  was 
motivated  solely  by  maternal  kindness.” 

But  the  court  said  the  unavailability  of 
delivery  boys  because  of  illness  was  a 
frequent  occurrence  “and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  substitutes  thus  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  casual  employment.” 


visitors  to  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  convention  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel,  was  on  display  in  the  Daily  News 
exhibit  booth  located  on  the  promenade 
level. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems.  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


_ CARTOONS _ 

LIKE-IT-IS  CARTOONS,  camera-ready, 
$2.50  each,  no  contract.  Weekly,  Satur¬ 
day  or  Sunday.  See  tny  LIKE-IT-IS  Car¬ 
toons.  Sam  Eppy,  3848  W.  226  St.,  Torr¬ 
ance,  CA  90505, 


HALF  YOUR  READERS  own  dogs! 
Award-winning  author,  professional 
trainer  offers  weekly  dog  column.  Try  4 
weeks  free.  Carol  Benjamin,  29  Liv¬ 
ingston  Ave.,  Tappan,  N.Y.  10983. 


FILLERS 


INFORMATIVE  FILLERS,  some  with  zip, 
others  on  the  bizarre  side,  scientific 
items,  historical  incidents,  important 
statistical  information,  little  known 
facts,  intriguing  quotations,  and  edito¬ 
rial  quips  with  a  zing.  All  this  in  Robbins 
Filler  Service.  Write  us,  on  your  let¬ 
terhead,  for  a  sample  copy.  Robbins  & 
Associates:,  P.O.  Box  780,  Seattle,  WA. 
98111 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowldegeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced, 
widely-recognized  garden  writer.  Plus 
timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send  tor 
FREE  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler  Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  NY  14202. 


"NIT  WIT"  .  .  .  The  definition  of  a 
drugstore  cowboy  is  a  city  fellow  who 
keeps  an  eye  on  a  girl’s  calves.  Variable 
humor.  Free  samples.  You  set  the  rate. 
Robert  Thornton  Features,  3110  N.E. 
86th  Ave.,  Portland,  OR  97220. 


MEDICAL  NEWS  from  U.S..  Japan,  Eng¬ 
land,  W.  Germany,  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land  in  weekly  package.  Also  included 
are  features  and  late  breaking  news  from 
Washington,  D.C.  on  medicine,  health 
care  and  drug  related  issues.  Interna¬ 
tional  Medical  Tribune  Syndicate,  600 
New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  410, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037.  (2P2'  338- 
8866.  Sample  on  request.  , 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proved  results. 
Camera-rObdy.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued'^rgeldy.  pamera  re¬ 
ady.  CjrjerQan  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Mjddlqtown,  ‘NY  10940. 


NOSTALGIA 


"NOSTALGIA  NOTES"— sharp  600-word 
columns  for  1978.  Lighter  arts,  sports, 
1920-1960.  Samples,  rates — Thurlow  0. 
Cannon;  58  E.  Main  St.,  Canton,  NY 
13617. 


OUTDOOR  FEATURES 


WILDERNESS  WISDOM.  Weekly  outdoor 
feature.  Hunting,  fishing,  tent  camping, 
hiking,  canoeing,  "where  to  and  how  to," 
and  animal  lore.  Question  and  Answer 
Widely  read.  National  distribution.  Sam¬ 
ples,  rates:  Mallard  East,  P.O.  Box  237, 
Pittsville,  MD  21850, 


RELIGION 


POLLS  SAY  "Religious  revival  here.”  Re¬ 
ligious  news  attracts/keeps  readers. 
Weekly  feature:  HEINS  RELIGIOUS 
NEWS.  Send  for  samples,  prices:  1866 
Stabler  Rd.,  Akron,  OH  44313. 


STAMP  SCENE — Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  NY  11374. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  tees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermount  Avenue 
N.S.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters.”  U.S.  Tax 
Court,  re  Worcester  Telegram. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BACK  ISSUE  MAGAZINES.  FREE  LIST 
Over  200  titles,  1890  to  1978.  Send 
Stamped  Envelope:  Dept.  EP,  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  BOOKSHOP,  317  W.  6th,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90014. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LONG  ISLAND  hand  distribution  company 
established  1969,  500,000  homes  weekly, 
1.5  million  sales,  seeks  association  or 
merger  with  publisher  or  chain  interested 
in  Long  Island  market.  Box  3373,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  Journal  in 
need  of  development.  Can  be  run  part 
time.  No  cash  required.  Equity  available 
for  performance.  Reply  Box  3414,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper,”  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  suceed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing.”  15-day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


FEATURES  WANTED 


SYNDICATE  looking  for  comic  strips,  in¬ 
cluding  those  featuring  minorities,  science 
fiction.  Send  samples,  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelopes  to  Box  3293,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  33M,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans,  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A,  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


ILLINOIS,  near  but  not  in  Chicago  market: 
3  paid-circulation  weeklies;  not  yet 
reached  potential  based  on  growing  popu¬ 
lation  and  retailing;  owner  wants  to  slow 
down,  but  would  remain  as  employee  for  a 
year  or  two;  ideal  buy  for  chain;  reply  Box 
3363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLIES  gross  $240,000, 
$150,(X)0  paper,  balance  mostly  web.  Full 
plant,  3-unit  Community.  $190,000  attrac¬ 
tive  terms. 

CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  WEEKLIES  doing 
over  $900,000,  pre-tax  10%,  paid  and 
free.  $750,000,  $250,000  down,  8%,  10 
years. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLIEb-SHOPPER,  gross 
$188,000,  priced  $195,000,  negotiate 
good  terms. 

MISSOURI  SUBURBAN,  sell  at  gross 
$90,000,  profitable,  attractive  terms  to 
right  person. 

SOUTHEAST  U.S.  SHOPPER,  major  city, 
physical  boundaries  protect  market.  Proj¬ 
ect  $475,000,  ’77-’78,  profitable.  Full 
plant,  six  units  of  press.  $375,0(X),  29% 
down,  7V2%,  10  years. 

UPPER  ZONE  5  WEEKLY  &  SHOPPER, 
fast  growing,  might  do  $400,000,  profit¬ 
able.  $375,000  includes  building.  Terms. 
EAST  CENTRAL  NEBRASKA  exclusive 
weekly,  sell  at  $55,000  gross,  could  do 
$70,000.  Local  financing  available.  Buyer 
could  get  by  below  $10,0(X)  down.  Good 
terms. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch, 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 

PROFITABLE  well-established  ABC  semi¬ 
weekly  in  good  mid-west  community  no 
commercial  work.  Production  camera- 
ready-no  press.  3  year  averages  volume 
$2(X),(X)0,  operating  profit  $43,000.  Re¬ 
ason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  news¬ 
paper  plans.  Price,  terms  $215,000  or 
cash  $185,000.  Box  3413,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


$75,000  available  as  down  payment  for 
unopposed  paid  weekly  newspaper.  Will 
reply  to  all  letters  that  give  full  details.  Am 
able  to  visit  your  plant  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  you.  Prefer  newspaper  without  its 
own  press.  Confidence  respected.  Please 
write  to  Box  3143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KANERAK  (213)  437-2778 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
9  Comets,  6-Pocket  Mold  Disc, 
Hydraquadder 

Thermoblower,  TTS  Operating  Unit 
8  BRPE  6-Level  Punches 
10  CX  6-Level  Readers 

6  TOU-75  Operating  Units 

7  Fairchild  TTS  Perforators 
Contact  Olen  Bell,  (405)  232-3311. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION— draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 
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COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPG  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact: 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts,  Vice-Pres. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  Extd.  Suite  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  VERY  GOOD 
CONDITION.  Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  3147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediately.  Box  3303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE— IDAB  news  conveyor,  5  years 
old.  #  1  conveyor  approx  50  '  long  with  2 
corner  boxes  and  5  drive  motors.  #2  con¬ 
veyor  approximately  80  '  long  plus  15  ' 
vertical  90  degree  twist  CCW,  3  powered 
90  degree  curves,  6  cover  boxes  and  16 
drive  motors.  #3  one  Ramsey  controller— 
480  VAC  that  will  drive  both  the  above 
conveyors,  witli  Tach  Generator.  Available 
after  June  15,  1978— $20,000  as  is,  where 
IS.  Contact  J.  Smith,  (206)  694-3391. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write,  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las  Tx.  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 


USED  COUNT-O-VEYOR. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 
BOX  3440.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIDDE-GLASER  inserter,  3  stations.  2 
years  old,  excellent  condition. 

Box  3441.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  3  station  STEPPER  .newspaper  rolling 
machine  with  card  attachment  2  tying 
heads.  $2500  discount  from  factory  price 
Must  see.  Retailer  News,  P.O.  Box  1613, 
Lubbock,  TX  79408.  Phone  (806)  763- 
9565. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (304)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  LINOTRON  505C's  12  pt.  Cora  6 
Phototypesetters  with  54  fonts  of  type,  4.5 
pts.  to  96  pt.  type,  65  pica  measure.  3  AKI 
keyboards.  $50,000  or  make  offer.  For 
more  details  contact  Joe  Brooks,(904) 
252-1511. 


COMPUWRITER  48  excellent  condition. 
Assume  lease.  Receive  4  payments.  Call 
Jack  Snyder  (212)  245-8200. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

MARK  1  Pacesetter,  8  by  11  P-16  Control¬ 
ler,  5-72  pt.  size.  Rebuilt  by  Dymo  at  fac¬ 
tory  6  months  ago.  New  reader  just  in¬ 
stalled.  Make  Offer.  Call  Frank  Parchman 
at  (503)  838-3467,  or  write  Sun-Enterprise 
Newspapers,  P.  0.  Box  26  Monmouth,  OR 
97361. 

3 — 713-10'S  and  1—532  Photons,  good 
condition,  $100  each.  Also  1 — 713-10  and 
1—532  good  for  parts.  Green  Fairchild 
T.T.S.  keyboards,  make  offer.  Call  Mel 
Shook,  The  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  OH 
(216)  323-3321. 

COMPUWRITER  1  with  fonts,  width  plugs, 
spare  parts,  set  gears:  excellent  condition. 
First  $3,500  takes  all.  (609)  234-8275. 

NEW!  120  page  Photocomposition 
Catalog.  1,000's  of  latest  styles.  Catalog 
$3.00,  credited  to  first  order.  Host 
Graphics,  P.O.  Box  1665,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105. 

MAKE  OFFER.  2  Harris  1100  VDT'S.  16K 
Memory.  Includes  100  ft.  cable  with  each 
machine  and  3  punches.  Call  Frank  Par¬ 
chman  at  (503)  838-3467  or  write  Sun- 
Enterprise  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  26 
Monmouth,  OR  97361. 

PRESSES 

COLOR  KING,  1-unit,  1%8,  reconditioned 
in  1974,  will  sell  as  com¬ 
plete  press  or  break  up. 
Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tinental  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Inc.  257  Stump 
Rd.,  Lapeer,  Ml  4844^ 
(313)  664-7050. 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970, 
Urbanite  folder  with  Va  fold  SU  folder  75 
HP  drive,  2-8  position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 

URBANITE  FOLDER 

COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 

Goss  Suburban,  2  units 

Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 

Goss  SU  folder 

Goss  Suburban  folder 

Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 

Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 

Color  King  2:1  folder,  Model&790 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Va  folder 

Color  King,  5  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-100HP 
Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 

Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

HOE  Colormatic  3:2  Folder  manufactured 
1%1,  23  9'T6"  cutoff,  complete  with  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers.  As  is,  where  is,  very 
good  condition.  $70,000.  Call  or  write 
James  Fenley,  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis,  TN  38101, 
(901)  529-2442. 

GOSS  S/C  FOLDERS 

We  currently  offer  S/C  folders  for  delivery 
in  mid-January.  These  folders  are  available 
used  or  re-manufactured. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct. 
Atlanta,  GA  30329  (404)  321-3992 

GOSS  Community,  3  units  and  folder, 
1971.  Available  March  1978.  Continental 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  257  Stump  Rd., 
Lapeer,  Ml  48446.  (313)  664-7050. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


12  Unit  1967  HOE  Web  Offset  Press,  6 
color  decks,  2  folders  with  balloons 
and  two  60  H.P.  drives 
6  Unit  1966  GOSS  Suburban  with  Urba¬ 
nite  Folder 

5  Unit  1969/70  COTTRELL  V700  with 
WPE  ovens,  combination  Va-Vz  and 
double  parallel 

5  Unit  NEWS  KING  with  Color  King  Fol¬ 
der,  1966 

4  Unit  1948  ATF  Webendorfer  with  oven, 
folder  and  2  position  roll  stand 
4  Unit  VANGUARD  V15  with  double  fol¬ 
ders  and  double  drives 
3  Unit  COLOR  KING  with  folder  and 
drive,  1968 

GOSS  Suburban  Units,  Standard/ 
Signature 

Combo  Press— GOSS  Letterpress/ 
Offset,  6  Unit  Mark  1 1 1960  with  5  color 
cylinders  and  double  2:1  Folder,  and 
GOSS  Metro  2  Units,  1  color  deck, 
double  2:1  Folder,  1970,  22%"  cutoff 
3  Unit  Letterpress,  2  Units  HOE  Color- 
matic  1%0,  and  1  Unit  GOSS  Mark  II 
1970,  2:1  Folder,  22%"  cutoff 
Cottrell  RBI  Balloon  Former 
Balloon  Former— Goss  Unitube 
Capco  72"Rewinder 
Gregg  36"  Rewinder 

2  ton  Hyster  Fork  Lift  and  Paper  Clamp 

Often  2  pass  gas  oven 

45"  Jomac  roller  washer 

Goss  Rewind  motor 

Goss  Urbanite  Va  Folder 

Goss  Suburban  Folder 

Urbanite  Folder  with  Va  fold  and  two  50 

H.P.  drives 

Goss  Suburban/Urbanite  4  position  roll 
stands 

WE  BUY  AND  SELL  LETTERPRESS.  IN¬ 
CLUDING  STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY. 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO.. 
INC. 

1  Madison  Street 

East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey  07073 
(201)  438-3744 


8  UNIT  Goss  Mark  1.  23  9/16  cut  off 
16  UNIT  Wood,  23%  cut  off 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  GOSS  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic,  21  Vi  cut  off 
GOSS  URBANITE  Va  folder 
4  KLIMSH  Auto  Vertical  Cameras 
6  UNIT  Ciolor  King 

Box  3438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

9  UNIT  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 
PRESS 

22%"  Cutoff— 90  Stagger— Compression 
Lockup 

Color  Flexible— Excellent  Condition 
Manufactured  1952  through  1969 
2  Double  Folders  with  Upper  Formers 
4  Color  Humps 
SCR  Unit  Drive 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Many  Reverses  and  Dual  Rails 
Offering  Includes  All  Track  and  Transfer 
Tables 

And  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor 
Available  Early  1978 
EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING 
For  Further  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  Street  and  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
5487 

Lenexa,  Kansas,  U.S. A.  66215 
Telephone:  (913)  492-9050  Telex:  42362 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
2  Man  Stereotype  Plate  Casters 
5  Sta-Hi  Mat  Formers 
1  Wood  4-Plate  Router 
1  Goss  Mat  Roller 

Contact  Harold  Hawkins,  (405)  232-3311 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  witn  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SBBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 

BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

STA-HI  251  OR  257 

COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

WANTED  TO  BUY. 

MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

CHESIRE  Labeling  Machine  Wanted.  Util¬ 
ity  Mailer  model  4  or  514  Base  preferred. 
One-Up  Head.  Contact  Arnold  Herman 
(201)  291-3170. 

CIC  URBANITE  UNIT,  three-color  unit.  Call 
or  write  Arlene  Bauman,  Sun  Litho,  7950 
Haskell  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91406. 
(213)  787-4100. 

MUELLER  227E  INSERTER,  Signode 
ML-2  strapper,  Counterveyor  106,  Didde- 
Glasser  D(x  320  inserter  station.  J.  V. 
Brenner,  P.O.  Box  628,  Carson  City,  NV 
98701.  (702)883-5670. 

SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  INSERTER. 
Required  by  June  1978.  Box  3299,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Sheridan  48P  Inserter. 
Call  or  write  Paddock  Publications,  217  W. 
Campbell  St.,  Arlington  Heights,  IL60(X)5, 
(312)  394-2300,  ext  388. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

WE  ARE  PROUD  of  our  track  reco.'d.  If  you 
are  seeking  an  active  telephone  program 
with  an  extremely  high  good  order  percen¬ 
tage,  write  or  call  collect:  D  and  B  Con¬ 
sumer  Sales,  Inc.,  350  MacDade  Blvd. 
Collingdale,  PA  19023  (215)  586-3954. 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
circulator's  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for 
reproduction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley- 
Small  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala. 
36606. 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.40  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.90  per  line 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

4  weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue 

2  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue 

1  week  —  $2.60  per  line 

Add  $1.50  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
copy. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type, 
cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate 
for  display-classified  is  $4.75  per 
agate  line — $66.00  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Count  approximately  39  characters 
and/or  spaces  per  line 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7053 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2. 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


TELEPHONE  CONSULTANTS 


YOU  CAN  REDUCE  telephone  costs  by 
putting  expert  knowledge  of  telephone 
systems  and  rates  on  your  side  of  the  ta¬ 
ble.  We  supply  that  expertise.  We  are  a 
consulting  firm  specializing  in  designing 
telephone  systems  for  newspapers.  We 
have  helped  over  50  newspapers  reduce 
telephone  costs.  We  can  help  you  too.  If 
you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  system,  send  for  our  free  check  list 
on  how  to  decide  whether  you  should  buy  a 
phone  system.  Com-Co  Communication 
Consultants,  Inc.,  521  Wall  Street,  Suite 
340,  Seattle,  Washington  98121,  (206) 
622-6430. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM;  preference  given  to  those 
with  the  earned  PhD  and/or  solid  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Earned  Masters  Degree 
and  teaching  experience  required.  Teach¬ 
ing  expertise  in  writing,  repqrting  and  edit¬ 
ing  required;  photojournalism  preferred. 
Send  resumes  to:  [Jean  Ben  Dillow,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Redlands,  12(X)  Colton  Ave., 
Redlands,  CA  92373. 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


THREE  FACULTY  OPENINGS  expected  for 
fall,  1978. 

1.  News-editorial  area  with  emphasis  on 
editing.  Should  also  be  prepared  to  teach 
beginning  and  advanced  writing  courses. 

2.  News-editorial  area  with  emphasis  on 
writing,  particularly  features  and  magazine 
articles. 

3.  Public  relations-advertising  area,  with 
emphasis  on  advertising,  typography, 
graphics,  writing. 

The  PhD  is  strongly  preferred  for  each  po¬ 
sition.  Significant  professional  news  media 
(or  public  relations-advertising)  experience 
required.  Rank  and  salary  open  depending 
on  qualifications,  but  only  one  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  open  at  associate  or  full 
professor  level.  Write;  Dr.  Lee  Brown, 
Chairman,  Personnel  Committee;  College 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  MD,  20742,  before  February  21. 
The  University  of  Maryland  is  an  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI  invites 
application  for  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
department  of  Journalism  which  has  6 
faculty  members  and  160  majors.  News- 
editorial  sequences  are  offered  for  BA 
(accredited  by  ACEJ),  BSJ  and  MA  de¬ 
grees.  Desired  qualifications;  PhD  in  the 
discipline;  administrative  experience  or 
strong  evidence  of  potential;  apptitude  for 
budget  and  personnel  management; 
teaching  experience  at  the  college  level; 
demonstrated  effectiveness  in  working 
with  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
and  in  encouraging  faculty;  commitment 
to  journalism-  research  with  significant 
publication;  productive  news  media  ex¬ 
perience;  a  personal  history  of  work  with 
state,  regional  and  national  media;  and 
dedication  to  expanding  a  professional 
graduate  program.  Submit  letter  with  vita 
tO:  Will  Norton,  Chairman  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Department  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Mississippi,  University,  MS  38677.  Ap¬ 
plication  by  February  15  to  insure  consid¬ 
eration.  Salary  negotiable.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer,  M/F. 


PUBLISHED  writer  to  teach  and  direct 
basic  composition  courses  for  journalism 
students.  Understanding  of  elements  of 
communication  and  of  reading  and  writing 
tests  required.  PhD  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Dean  Warren  Bovee,  College  of 
Journalism,  Marquette  University,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wl  53233.  Affirmative  Action 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM;  2  positions.  (1)  one-year 
visiting  assistant  professor  in  print  news. 
Teach  reporting,  editing,  intro  writing, 
intro  mass  communication.  Masters  re¬ 
quired  doctorate  preferred.  2-5  years  good 
professional  experience.  $16,200 
maximum  for  9  months.  (2)  2-year  grant 
position,  Kellogg  visiting  associate  profes¬ 
sor  in  print  news.  Teach  5  credit  hours  per 
quarter,  advise  student  newspaper.  Mas¬ 
ters  required  doctorate  preferred.  2-5 
years  good  newspaper  reporting,  editing 
experience.  $18,000-$21,000  for  9 
months.  Applicants  should  submit  letter, 
complete  resume  by  February  17,  1978  to 
Professor  Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Chairman, 
Dept,  of  Journalism,  P.O.  Box  14,  Florida 
A&M  University,  Tallahassee,  FL  32307. 
F  lorida  A&M  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Equal 
Access  University. 


THE  SCHOOL  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  the  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  seeks  applicants  for  two  positions 
for  1978-79.  Position  one— Faculty 
member  to  teach  basic  news  and  editing 
courses.  Must  have  minimum  of  3  years  of 
professional  news  experience.  Position 
two  -Faculty  member  to  teach  public  rela¬ 
tions  courses.  Must  have  minimum  of  3 
years  of  professional  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience.  Requirements:  Prefer  doctorate 
or  dissertation-stage  applicants  with 
strong  academic  and  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  Nondoctorate  applicants  with  sig¬ 
nificant  professional  experience  will  re¬ 
ceive  full  consideration.  Applicants  should 
have  strong  commitment  to  undergraduate 
teaching,  although  graduate  instruction  is 
available,  with  complementary  research 
and  service  interests.  Rank  and  salary 
commensurate  with  credentials.  The  posi¬ 
tions  are  permanent  and  the  successful 
applicants  will  be  in  tenure  track.  Ethnic 
minorities  and  women  are  especially  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply.  The  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  has  an  Affirmative  Action  plan  and 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Letters 
of  application  and  vitae  should  be  sent 
prior  to  February  1,  1978,  to;  Director, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  860  Van  VIeet  Oval,  Room  101, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  OK 
73019.  Phone:  AC  (405)  325-2721. 


FACULTY  POSITION  to  teach  news  edito¬ 
rial  courses  and  work  with  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  mass  communication.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  work  with  program  that  has 
good  media  contact.  PhD  and  significant 
newspaper  experience  required  or  Masters 
degree  with  extensive  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer,  M/F.  Minorities  and  women 
are  urg^  to  make  application  tor  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Application  deadline  March  1,  1978, 
Send  resume  and  list  of  references  to  Joel 
Gambill,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Printing,  Arkansas  State  University,  State 
University,  AR  72467. 


PUBLICATION  SPECIALIST  Murray  State 
University.  Responsibilities  include  writing 
stories;  coordinating  photography  and  de¬ 
sign  and  supervising  and  coordinating 
printing  of  quarterly  alumni  magazine  and 
quarterly  alumni  newspaper.  Specialist  will 
also  be  expected  to  format  various  direct 
mailings  to  alumni,  serve  as  advisor  to  Uni¬ 
versity  yearbook  staff  and  teach  classes  in 
photojournalism  and/or  school  publica¬ 
tions.  Masters  degree  in  Journalism  or  re¬ 
lated  area  or  equivalent  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  and  printing  required.  Salary 
competitive.  Applications  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  February  15,  1978.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to;  Dr.  Marshall  Gordon,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  University  Services,  Murray  State 
University,  Murray,  KY  42071. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


TEACHER  of  Journalism  and  Technical 
V/riting  with  solid  professional  teaching 
and  newspaper  experience  needed  for  as¬ 
sistant  professorship,  fall  1978,  in  small, 
growing,  "know-how"  oriented  program. 
Advanced  degrees  preferred  but  not  in¬ 
terested  in  communication  theorists.  E.A. 
Nickerson,  Journalism  Coordinator,  De¬ 
partment  of  English,  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Newark,  DE  19711.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  14,  1978 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Kent  State  University  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  these  positions 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  NEVI/S 
Ability  to  teach  newswriting,  reporting  or 
editing  courses  in  some  combination  with 
media  management,  press  law,  media 
ethics  or  journalism  history;  ability  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  professional  graduate  program 
at  the  Master’s  degree  level.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Master's  degree  required, 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Five  years  professional 
news  experience.  Minimum  salary: 
$15,000  for  nine-months. 

INSTRUCTOR  or  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
ADVERTISING  or  NEWS 
(one  of  these  positions  will  be  filled) 
Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
full  range  of  Advertising  courses.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Master's  degree  required, 
Ph.D.  preferred;  two  to  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  an  agency,  corpo¬ 
ration  or  media  advertising  situation. 
Minimum  salary:  $12,000. 

Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
News-Editorial  courses  including  News¬ 
writing,  reporting  or  editing.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Master’s  degree  required, 
Ph.D.  preferred;  two  to  five  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  corporate,  agency  or 
media  advertising,  or  in  newspaper  or  wire 
service  news.  Minimum  salary:  $12,000  for 
nine  months. 

Deadline  for  both  positions  is  FEBRUAR’i’ 
15th,  1978.  Send  cover  letter  and  vita  tO: 

Professor  Ralph  C.  Darrow,  Chairman 
Search  C^jmmittee 
School  of  Journalism 
Kent  State  University 
Kent,  Ohio  44242 

Kent  State  University  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ONE  OF  CALIFORNIA’S  BEST  and  fastest 
growing  dailies  needs  General  Manager 
with  top  flight  ability,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  negotiable.  Publisher,  P.O. 
Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 
The  publisher  of  a  40,CXX)  circulation  mid¬ 
west  daily  seeks  as  assistant  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  or  knowledgeable  about  virtually 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operations.  The 
compensation,  benefits  and  opportunities 
for  growth  will  satisfy  expectations.  Re¬ 
spond  in  confidence  to  Box  333 1 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— (emphasis  on  bus¬ 
iness)  for  growing  weekly  newspapers  in 
Colorado  mountain  area  near  Denver.  Box 
3422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRENGTH  of  leadership  integrity  and  a 
solid  business  approach  are  qualities  I  am 
looking  for  in  someone  who  will  become 
the  manager  and  publisher  of  my  Zone  5 
county-seat  weekly.  Box  3433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD 

DIRECTOR 

One  of  Harte-Hanks  communications’ 
leading  newspapers  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  its  top  marketing  position.  The 
individual  hired  will  manage  a  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  a  staff  of  34  in  the  functions  of 
retail  and  classified  advertising,  as  well  as 
such  auxiliary  products  as  preprints, 
shoppers  and  weeklies. 

The  challenges  are  here.  A  sharp  individual 
can  utilize  our  diversified  product  lines  to 
create  significant  increases  in  lineage.  At 
the  same  time,  demonstrated  successes 
can  lead  to  personal  growth  and 
advancement— both  here  and  throughout 
Harte-Hanks. 

This  position  is  open  now  because  our 
rapid  growth  has  not  enabled  us  to  develop 
a  suitable  candidate  from  within.  But  you 
may  be  just  the  person  we  are  looking  for. 
Send  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WYOMING  Semi-Weekly  needs  aggressive 
salesperson  to  run  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  You’ll  like  the  town  and  the  job  and 
the  pay’s  good  too.  Write:  Mike  Lindsey, 
Torrington  Telegram,  Torrington,  WY 
82240. 


ARTIST 


NEWS  STAFF  ARTIST  for  the  Billings 
Gazette;  a  new  position  to  provide  line  and 
color  illustration  for  news  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures,  logos,  graphic  design,  occasional 
cartoons.  Outdoor  living  at  the  edge  of  the 
Rockies  in  Montana’s  largest  city.  Send 
portfolio  demonstrating  all  of  these  skills 
to  Personnel  Manager,  The  Billings 
Gazette.  P.O.  Box  2507,  Billings  MT 
59103.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M/F. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  large  Mary¬ 
land  weekly  group.  Ideal  candidate  has  5 
years  in  field  with  good  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Self-starter  who  is  highly  motivated 
and  desires  top  pay  for  top  performance 
will  enjoy  this  unusual  opportunity  in  the 
D.C. -Baltimore  area.  Write  Box  3362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Circulation  Manager  lor  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  7-day  daily  newspaper.  Looking  for  an 
aggressive  promotion  minded,  shirt-sleeve 
Circulation  Manager.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  newspaper  from  50,000- 
150.(X)0  circulation.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  right  person.  Good  salary  and  incentive 
program.  Will  consider  experienced  person 
in  the  #2  spot  with  present  organization. 
Give  full  details  first  correspondence  in¬ 
cluding  salary.  Our  employees  know  about 
this  ad.  Box  3356,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


OHIO-BASED  daily/Sunday  combination 
offers  the  opijortunity  for  an  experienced 
sales  and  service  oriented  person.  Indi¬ 
vidual  must  have  strength  in  TMC,  motor 
route,  and  staff  training  techniques.  We 
will  give  you  all  the  tools  to  do  the  job 
including  salary,  medical,  life,  and  retire¬ 
ment  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO:  Box  3351,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAN’T  ADVANCE?  Here’s  an  opportunity  to 
join  an  award-winning  Zone  5  Daily  news¬ 
paper  group  and  let  your  talents  do  the 
rest.  We  are  expanding  our  district  man¬ 
ager  staff  on  several  fronts.  After  that  your 
talents  can  take  you  to  the  top.  First  class 
compensation  as  well  as  medical,  life  in¬ 
surance.  and  pension  plan.  We  will  make 
this  the  right  move  for  you.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Box  3350, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  sought  for  grow¬ 
ing  14M  daily.  Should  be  promotion- 
minded  with  experience  in  establishing 
new  routes  and  working  with  independent 
contractors.  Write  Publisher,  The  Sun- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1149,  Newbern,  NC 
28560. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  AM 
daily  and  large  suburban  shopper  in 
Southeast  Texas.  Should  have  experience 
in  all  phases  of  both  paid  and  free  circula¬ 
tion,  including  office  billing.  Must  be 
strong  in  promotions.  Good  starting  salary, 
incentive  program,  and  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  with  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  group.  Send  resume  to 
Charles  Posey,  The  Daily  Citizen,  200 
Highway  3  N.,  League  City,  TX  77573. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Central  Zone  5  suburban  65,(X)0  weekly 
group  immediate  opening.  Experience  in 
voluntary  pay  and  conversion  from  free  to 
voluntary  helpful.  The  position  offers  an 
exciting  challenge  for  a  sales  and  service 
minded  individual.  Competitive  salary. 
Send  resume  to  or  phone:  Don  Wavra,  Cir¬ 
culation  Director,  Barrington  Press,  200 
James  St.,  Barrington,  IL  6(X)10,  (312) 
381-9200. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
DATA  PROCESSING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  person  hired  will  have  super¬ 
visory  responsibility  for  district 
managers  and  must  have  the  ability 
to  achieve  growth  in  sales  and 
revenue.  Experience  with  carrier 
and  motor  route  sales  is  required, 
supervisory  experience  preferred. 
Send  your  resume  to  T om  Kamerer, 
Personnel  Director,  Telegraph 
Herald,  Box  688,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
52001.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer,  H/F. 

Telegraph 

Herald 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
22,000  afternoon  offset  daily  needs  an 
energetic,  objective-oriented  person  who 
can  conceive,  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  sales, 
service  and  collection  programs  in  growing 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  is 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  all  circulation 
aspects,  is  very  strong  in  human  relations 
and  is  able  to  provide  quality  leadership. 
Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development,  achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  resume  describing  yourself, 
education  and  experience  to  Box  3144, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIVISION  MANAGER 

Leading  Midwestern  metro  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  is  looking  for  a  results-oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  to  join  their  circulation  team. 

This  individual  must  be  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  carrier  delivery  and  have  the 
ability  to  generate  results  through  a  union¬ 
ized  organization. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package.  If 
you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  career, 
send  us  your  resume  describing  your  qual¬ 
ifications  and  salary  requirements. 

Box  3281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSUMER 

MARKETING  MANAGER 

Large  suburban  newspaper  in  Zone  2  seek¬ 
ing  creative  manager  with  proven  success 
in  marketing  consumer  products. 

This  individual  will  assume  management  of 
a  large  circulation  department  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  developing  a  marketing  team 
with  new  ideas,  freshness  and  initiative. 
Must  be  available  to  evaluate  both  people 
and  programs  to  determine  effectiveness. 
Will  oversee  170-person  department  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  marketing,  sales,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  service  of  a  newspaper. 
Experience  in  newspapers  helpful  but  not 
essential. 

Excellent  salary  plus  bonus  and  benefits 
package. 

Please  submit  resumes  and  salary  history 
to  Box  3412.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day  after¬ 
noon,  6300  circulation.  60  carriers, 
stands,  motor  route,  plus  post  office  for 
rural.  Also  have  total  circulation  paper 
going  third  class  mail.  Progressive  city  in 
valley  of  Wind  River  near  Rockies.  %nd 
resume  and  reference,  first  reply  to  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Riverton  Ranger,  Box  993, 
Riverton,  WY  82501. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  dynamic 
New  Jersey  shore  weekly  newspaper. 
Career  opportunity  for  shirtsleeve  doer. 
Must  have  full  knowledge  all  aspects.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Resume  to  Box  3434, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
Largest  business  magazine  publishers  in 
the  South  seek  circulation  executive  with 
direct  mail  expertise  to  lead  switch  to  paid 
effort.  Rare  opportunity  for  ambitious  per¬ 
son.  Send  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Publisher,  P.O.  Box  2350, 
Tampa,  FL  33601. 


CLASSIFIED 

OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
A  newspaper  located  in  one  of  the  nations 
most  lucrative  and  dynamic  markets,  is 
looking  for  a  special  individual  to  head  the 
Classified  outside  sales  staff.  This  person 
must  be  able  to  train  and  expand  the  staff 
to  keep  up  with  the  paper’s  rapid  growth.  If 
you  have  a  record  of  achieving  goals  and 
targets,  you  would  enjoy  the  challenges  of 
this  position.  We  will  pay  a  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability  and  generous  bonuses 
to  the  right  person.  Company  benefits  are 
also  offered.  If  you  are  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  us,  write  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence,  enclosing  resume  to:  Box  3353, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
...  for  weekly  285,000  circulation,  subur¬ 
ban  New  York  group.  We  are  a  highly 
promotional  firm  so  you  must  be  an  experi¬ 
enced,  imaginative  Manager  or  Assistant 
Manager  now.  Immediate  opening.  Good 
starting  salary,  commission,  bonus,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  complete  resume  and  earnings 
history  to  Box  3364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER:  #2  ready  and 
able  to  move  up  to  #1  with  a  suburban 
New  York  Daily.  Will  be  required  to  manage 
inside  and  outside  sales  and  make  outside 
calls.  Send  resume,  in  strict  confidence, 
tO:  Box  3335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
A  newspaper  whose  goals  dictate  the  best 
talent  available,  is  looking  for  a  telephone 
sales  room  manager  who  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  withstand  constant  changes 
during  rapid  expension.  This  person 
should  be  able  to  motivate,  tram  and  have 
the  ability  to  achieve  goals  and  targets. 
Generous  company  benefits  are  offered, 
and  salary  is  commensurate  with  ability 
plus  generous  bonuses  to  the  right  person. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  a  compatible  team 
and  become  part  of  possibly  the  fastest 
growing  newspaper  in  the  nation,  write  in 
strict  confidence,  enclosing  a  resume  tO: 
Box  3334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
We  want  a  top-notch  classified  manager 
for  our  growing,  group-owned  daily.  If 
you're  a  self-starter  with  small/medium 
market  experience,  have  a  strong  sales 
background  and  a  flair  for  promotion,  and 
think  you  could  train  and  motivate  an 
8-person  staff,  we  want  to  talk  to  you. 
You'll  join  a  progressive  management  team 
and  receive  a  competitive  salary,  incentive 
and  benefit  package.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Pleasant  midwestern  city.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  limited  only  by 
your  ability  and  desire. 

Tell  us  your  background,  career  goals  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  All  in¬ 
quiries  acknowledged.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Box  3428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  WEST  COAST  Metropolitan  daily  is 
seeking  a  career-minded  imaginative  and 
energetic  sales  person  who  communicates 
effectively  and  possesses  the  ability  to 
create  advertising  programs,  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  ideas.  Metro  market  experience  in 
newspaper  classified  and/or  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  essential.  Send  resume  to  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  521  Wall  St.,  Seattle, 
WA  98111,  Att:  Personnel  Dept.,  or  call 
(206)  628-8076,  ask  for  Jeanne.  The  P-l  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  hires, 
assigns,  and  promotes  its  employees  with¬ 
out  regard  to  sex,  race,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVETRTISING  MANAGER 
Join  us  in  the  sun  and  warm  beaches  in 
San  Diego  California!  Our  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  of 
its  kind.  Need  strong  telephone  sales 
manager;  strong  on  sales  promotions  and 
staff  development.  We  have  125,000  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  and  many  plans.  Our 
major  corporate  ownership  offers  excellent 
advancement  opportunity.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
Reply,  stating  salary  requirements  and 
starting  date,  to  Publisher,  Life  News 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  906,  La  Mesa 
California  92041. 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
Zone  6  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  a  department  head  to  manage  a 
progressive  staff  of  over  30  employees. 
IBM  370/DOS/VS/power/C!CS  environ¬ 
ment.  Position  requires  superior  analytical 
ability  in  exercising  judgement  and  initia¬ 
tive  while  executing  independent  adminis¬ 
tration  of  important  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Proven  managerial,  planning  and 
administrative  abilities  are  essential.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  possess  excellent  in¬ 
terpersonal  and  communication  skills. 
Newspaper  experience  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  in  confidence  to 
Box  3409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Marketing  background  preferred!  Full 
charge  of  aggressive,  enthusiastic  sales 
force  on  dynamic  32,000  audited  weekly. 
Must  have  successful  track  record.  Salary 
+  bonus  +  profit  sharing  +  major  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Jules  Jacobsen,  Publisher, 
North  Jersey  Suburbanite,  Cresskill,  NJ 
07626. 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Aggressive,  rapidly  growing  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Northwestern  Ohio  seeks  energe¬ 
tic,  imaginative  sales  professional  to  sell 
advertising  and  manage  fast-growing  ad¬ 
vertising  program  and  staff  of  3.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume,  current  salary  and  outline 
of  goals  to  Wapakoneta  Daily  News,  8  Wil- 
lipie  St.,  Wapakoneta,  OH  45895. 

LAST  MOVE  OR  FIRST  MOVE? 

We're  looking  for  2  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  people.  1  person  we're  looking  for 
has  decided  he  or  she  is  ready  to  learn  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  wants  an  opportunity  to 
grow.  Another  person  we  want  has  decided 
he  or  she  doesn’t  want  any  more  responsi¬ 
bility  but  wants  a  chance  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper’s  top  salesperson  and  earn  all  that 
his  or  her  talents  deserve. 

We  are  a  small  daily  (8,000  circulation)  in  a 
small  city  (15,000)  with  a  large  trade  area. 
We’re  located  in  a  beautiful  area  far 
enough  from  metro  areas  to  escape  their 
disadvantages  but  close  enough  to  enjoy 
their  advantages  if  desired. 

Talented  sales  people  are  appreciated  at 
the  Daily  Gate  City.  If  you  feel  you  are  one 
of  the  people  we're  looking  for  contact: 
Reid  Christensen,  Advertising  Director, 
Daily  Gate  City,  1016  Main  St.,  Keokuk,  lA 
52632  or  call  him  at  (319)  524-83()0  and 
find  out  how  appreciative  we  can  be! 

HELP! 

We  needed  you  yesterday!  Expanding 
weekly  chain  in  Southern  California  beach 
communities  seeks  experienced  display 
salesperson,  self-starter,  to  take  over  un¬ 
tapped  growth  areas.  Salary,  commission 
and  bonus.  Call  24  hours,  Wendell,  (213) 
379-8011. 

SALESPERSON  with  general  management 
potential  (or  Mississippi  weekly  group. 
Copy,  layout,  markup  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  3404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Experience  in  small  to  medium  size  daily 
newspaper  operation  essential.  Supervise 
and  train  staff  of  7  as  well  as  handle  major 
account  presentations.  Must  be  highly 
motivated,  promotion  minded,  goal 
oriented.  Report  to  ad  director.  Zone  2, 
replies  confidential  to  Box  3435,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Live  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  work  for  the 
Southland’s  fastest  growing  daily  in  beaut¬ 
iful  Naples,  Florida.  20,000  circulation. 
Present  ad  director  seeks  assistant  with 
roven  sales  management  experience, 
alary  open  plus  department  override,  full 
retirement  benefits,  modern  plant.  Send 
resume  or  phone:  C.  Wyant,  general  man¬ 
ager,  1075  Central  Ave.,  Naples,  FL 
33941,  (813)  262-3161. 

EDITOR  & 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Zone  5,  6-day,  50,000  daily.  Tough,  com¬ 
petitive,  affluent  suburban  market.  Top 
salary  with  exceptionally  good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  car.  Successful  applicant 
must  have  proven  track  record  in  staff 
motivation,  handling  major  accounts,  or¬ 
ganizing  for  maximum  efficiency  and  wih 
lead  by  example.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
person  who  has  the  ability,  desire  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  move  up  to  General  Manager, 
send  full  resume  to  Box  3368,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
International  specialty  newspaper  has  op¬ 
portunity  (or  you  to  run  department,  sell, 
do  PR.  Some  travel.  As  #2  person,  you  can 
earn  publishership  or  other  promotion  in 
quality-oriented  group  of  regular  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers.  Previous  selling  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Ideal  Zone  9  commun¬ 
ity.  Send  resume,  current  salary  to  Box 
3341,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer,  M/F. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  PEOPLE  have  ex- 
ceptional  career  opportunities  with  our 
group  of  small  dailies  and  weeklies.  Write 
or  call  J.  V.  Brenner,  Pioneer  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  628,  Carson  City,  Ne".  89701. 
(702)  883-5670. 

ASSISTANT  RETAIL  MANAGER 
Award-winning  suburban  daily,  100,000 
circulation,  needs  assistant  manager. 
Must  have  management  experience  and 
solid  track  record  in  sales.  Will  handle 
some  accounts  and  tram  as  back  up  in  20 
person  department.  This  is  a  newly  created 
position.  Resumes  only  to:  Personnel 
Dept.,  Contra  Costa  Times,  2640  Shade- 
lands  Dr.,  Walnut  (Dreek,  (^A  94598. 

OUR  SALESMEN  average  $20,000  50,000 
per  year.  Cham  of  music  entertainment 
papers  seeks  2  super  space  salesmen  for 
our  South  Florida  edition.  Ability  to  sell  to 
youth-oriented  retail  accounts.  Opportun¬ 
ity  to  become  sales  manager  at  2  new  edi¬ 
tions  m  1978-79.  Good  references  and 
interview  in  Fort  Lauderdale  a  must. 
$200/week  draw  VS  20°o  commission.  Re¬ 
sumes  to:  Good  Times,  1619  E.  Sunrise 
Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33304. 

EXPERIENCED  ad  sales  person  for  Texas 
monthly  farm  and  ranch  newspaper.  If 
you’re  dynamite  on  the  phone  and  can  sell 
up  to  ICXX)  ad  inches  a  month  for  a  quality, 
good  looking  publication,  send  us  a  letter 
selling  yourself.  $600/month  plus  good 
commission.  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  Jour¬ 
nal,  200  E.  Main,  Round  Rock,  TX  78664, 

WORKING  ad  manager  with  proven  prod¬ 
uction  record  on  papers  our  approximate 
size.  19,000  PM  Daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
staff  needs  direction.  Outstanding  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Delta  Democrat  Times,  Green¬ 
ville,  MS  John  T.  Gibson. 

GROWING  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  wants  dis¬ 
play  manager  with  vision  and  ability  to  in¬ 
spire  and  manager  competent  staff.  Box 
3345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUN  COUNTRY 

A  new  position  will  open  for  person  experi¬ 
enced  in  retail  advertising,  to  become  a 
lead  person  and  grow  with  us. 

"Energy"  is  the  name  of  the  game  in 
Northwest  New  Mexico— the  nation’s 
largest  uranium  deposits  in  our  county 
plus  huge  coal  deposits  assure  our  growth 
for  at  least  30  years! 

Climate  is  arid,  skies  clear  and  blue.  Pollu¬ 
tion  is  something  we  read  of  elsewhere. 
Start  $15,600  and  bonuses.  Compatible 
staff.  Clean  operation. 

Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Advertising  Director,  The  Gallup 
Independent,  Gallup,  NM.  87301. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON: 

If  you  have  a  proven  background  in  Clas¬ 
sified  or  Display  Advertising  sales  and  wish 
to  grow  with  a  newspaper  group  offering 
excellent  advancement  opportunities, 
profit  sharing,  medical  insurance  and 
many  other  benefits,  write  or  call  William 
Burfeindt  or  Steve  Hunter,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers,  Box  709,  Woodstock,  IL  60098. 
Phone  (815)  338-1300. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  for  dynamic.  New 
Jersey  shore  weekly  newspaper.  Strong  in 
sales  and  layout.  Excellent  salary,  com¬ 
mission,  major  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3399,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  sharp  Texas 
monthly  newspaper  with  a  new  look.  Write 
plain-talk,  set  up  a  darkroom  from  scratch 
and  produce  top  photos.  Responsible  for 
all  editing,  headwriting  and  layout.  14-24 
pg.  paper.  One  other  staff  reporter. 
$700/mo.  If  you’re  working  for  quality  and 
not  money  send  best  3  non-returnable 
clips  or  SASE  to  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 
Journal,  200  E.  Main,  Round  Rock,  TX 
78664.  Ad  sales  a  plus! 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Proven  staff  leader,  innovative,  supervise 
6  member  staff.  Weekly  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Experienced  developing 
local  news  and  features.  North  Jersey  resi¬ 
dent  preferred.  Excellent  salary  +  profit 
sharing  +  major  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  a  working  Managing  Editor  to 
replace  Ron  Harris  who  has  b^n  chosen 
by  Senator  Pete  Domenici  to  join  his  press 
staff  in  Washington.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Ned  Cantwell, 
Current-Argus,  P.O.  Box  1629,  Carlsbad, 
NM  88220. 


WANTED:  All  Around  Newspaper  Person. 
Collectively  owned  and  operated  weekly 
newspaper  seeks  full-time  staff  members. 
Must  be  energetic,  independent,  willing  to 
work  for  low  pay.  Send  resume  to  The 
Santa  Barbara  News  and  Review.  1930  De 
La  Vina,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101. 

COPY  EDITOR — person  with  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  or  desire  to  learn  on  universal  desk  of 
18,000  morning  regional  paper  in  Zone  7. 
Above  average  pay  plus  night  premium  and 
excellent  fringes.  Good  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Applications  from  Midland 
states  preferred.  Box  3309,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can  use  a 
camera,  layout  pages,  cover  small  city  and 
handle  other  assignments.  Send  salary 
needs,  references,  non-returnable  clips 
first  letter.  Write  (don't  phone)  Jim  Clark, 
Managing  Editor,  P.O.  Box  1440,  Winter 
Haven,  fl.  33880. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  seeks  experienced 
managing  editor  to  handle  growing  de¬ 
partment  in  booming  area.  Box  3346, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  DRAWER  EDITOR  for  one  of  the  most 
unusual  editorial  opportunities  in  America. 
Creativity,  intelligence,  attention  to  detail, 
staff  motivation  and  superior  layout  ability 
required  for  this  financially  rewarding  po¬ 
sition.  We  need  to  see  tearsheets  of  Page 
Ones  and  feature  pages  you’ve  personaTly 
designed.  Daily  newspaper  background  a 
plus,  especially  if  you  have  experience  in 
both  hard  and  soft  news.  You  will  have  to 
feel  comfortable  working  in  a  weekly 
newspaper  environment  that  is  evolving 
into  a  suburban  daily  market.  East  Coast. 
Send  tearsheets  and  resume  to  Box  3361, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  enterprising  investigative 
reporter  for  growing  Northwestern  New 
Mexico  daily.  References.  Good  working 
conditions,  fine  fringe  benefits.  Box  3348, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist  on  copy  desk  of  progressive, 
medium-sized  Chicago-area  daily. 
Minimum  1  year  copy  editing  experience 
on  daily  newspaper  required.  Must  have 
proven  ability  in  copy  editing,  makeup 
headline  writing  and  photo  selection.  Good 
pay  and  benefits  for  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples.  Box  3336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  any  material  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  advertisers. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Progressive  PM  daily  needs  extra  copy 
editor  who  can  handle  op-ed  page  layout 
too.  New  on  VDT’s,  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  person,  great  bene¬ 
fits,  negotiable  salary.  Carl  Liberto, 
Shreveport  Journal,  P.O.  Box  31110, 
Shreveport,  LA  71 130. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR-7  day  pa¬ 
per.  Zone  2.  Main  function  would  be  to 
layout  a  section  of  5  to  20-plus  pages.  Sal¬ 
ary  negotiable.  Fringe  benefits  liberal.  New 
sports  editor  is  reorganizing  staff.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  imaginative  editor 
who  wants  to  show  what  he  can  do.  Box 
3343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Monthly  magazine  seeks  tough,  experi¬ 
enced  writer/reporter  able  to  dig  out  major 
stories  for  young,  growing,  regional 
magazine.  Must  have  good  writing  style. 
Zone  2.  Clips,  resume,  letter  to:  SVA,  Box 
2422,  Lehigh  Valley  Post  Office,  Lehigh 
Valley,  PA  f8(X)l. 

WANTED 

College-educated,  nightside  copy  editor 
for  Central  New  York  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  1-2  years  actual  newspaper  work  a 
must.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Edward  B.  Sabine,  Herald-Journal,  Box 
4915,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13221. 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Metro-East  Journal,  a  40,000  PM,  has 
opening  for  city  editor  to  direct  hard  news 
coverage  in  competitive  metro  area  of 
Southwestern  Illinois:  must  be  skilled  in 
reporting,  copy  editing,  staff  supervision 
and  news  development:  salary  in  high 
teens:  opportunity  for  advancement  in  Il¬ 
linois  group.  Reply  to:  Keith  Stewart, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 

AWARD  WINNING,  growing  newspaper 
needs  mature,  experienced  reporter/pho¬ 
tographer  to  do  all-around  news  job  and 
live  in  small  but  thriving  Southern  Arizona 
community.  Must  work  well  with  people,  do 
any  kind  of  story,  be  self-starter.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  of  work  to:  P.O.  Box 
50527,  Tucson,  AZ  85703. 

NEWS  EDITOR— experience  of  3  years  or 
more  on  wire,  city  desk  and  slot.  Capable 
of  directing  staff,  tight  editing  and  writing 
crisp,  sharp  heads.  North  Central  16,000 
daily.  Group  with  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  Box  3347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  with  daily 
experience  tor  lOM  prize  winning  weekly 
chain.  Must  live  in  community,  handle 
deadline  pressure  and  possess  language 
skills:  forget  it  if  you  can’t  spell.  Cover 
local  government,  news,  features,  etc. 
Send  resume  and  clips.  Westfield  Republi¬ 
can,  Box  K,  Westfield,  NY  14787.  Att:  Ann 
E.  Weidmann. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 


For  major,  established  West  Coast  monthly  publication. 
SRDS  listed  and  ABC  audited,  experience  in  all  phases  of 
publication  essential:  including  management  of  produc¬ 
tion,  editorial,  graphics,  circulation,  circulation  promotion 
and  advertising  sales. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 


Box  3436,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer  MIE 


NEWS  WRITER 

We’re  a  large  electric  utility  with  a  full- 
service  information  department  looking  for 
someone  to  help  us  build  on  a  reputation 
for  clear  and  open  communication  with  the 
public. 

If  you’ve  got  a  solid  newspaper  or 
magazine  experience,  can  produce  clear 
news-style  summaries  of  often  complex  is¬ 
sues  on  tight  deadline  and  can  work  well 
with  people,  send  us  your  background.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  utility  or  other  corporate  in¬ 
formation  work  would  be  a  big  plus.  Salary 
to  $20,000.  Write  in  confidence  to: 

Tom  Dunham  Dept  EP 
PENNSYLVANIA 
POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 

2  North  9th  St. 

Allentown,  PA  18101 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H 

BUSINESS  WRITER/REPORTER,  empha- 
sis  on  retailing,  merchandising,  consumer 
affairs,  government  regulation.  Seeking 
experienced  person  for  No.  2  spot  with 
trade  magazine  in  Washington,  D.C.  Ability 
to  develop  leads  into  in-depth,  analytical 
articles  for  a  specialized  management  au¬ 
dience  a  must.  Send  employment  history, 
clips  or  photocopies  to  Box  3325,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

For  home  office  editorial  department  of 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.  Write 
editorial,  cover  Illinois  legislature  for  6 
downstate  dailies  with  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  160,000. 

Masters  degree  required.  Must  have  ex¬ 
tensive  reporting  experience,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  background  preferred.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements: 
Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  IL 
62525. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School  of 
Communication  in  Washington,  D.C., 
seeks  graduate  assistants  with  fulltime 
jounalistic  experience  to  work  in  teaching 
and  professional  positions  while  earning  a 
Masters  Degree  in  its  Program  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Public  Affairs.  Tasks  include 
running  the  American  Newsservice,  which 
serves  14  suburban  newspapers  and  2  wire 
services,  and  publishing  Northwest,  a 
community  newspaper  for  metropolitan 
Washington.  This  is  a  1  year  fulltime  pro¬ 
gram.  For  information,  write  Dean,  School 
of  Communication.  The  American  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.C.  Graduate  print  and 
broadcast  journalism  sequences  accred¬ 
ited  by  The  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


SPORTS  WRITER-DESK  PERSON 
For  2-member  staff,  10,000  afternoon 
daily.  College  graduate,  some  experience 
preferred.  Competitive  salary:  excellent 
fringe  package.  Contact:  Don  Green.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Gallup  Independent, 
P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  NM  87301. 


ZONE  5  Weekly  shopper-newspaper  is 
looking  for  creative  editor.  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  features  and  photography. 
Must  be  experienced  in  newspaper  essen¬ 
tials.  Should  know  camera,  darkroom  and 
layout.  Apply  in  writing  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  resume  to  Box  3426, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONTANA  STATE 
BUREAU  REPORTER 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  reporter 
for  the  #2  spot  in  our  Montana  State 
Bureau.  This  Bureau  is  located  in  Helena, 
the  capitol  of  Montana  which  is  a  lovely 
city  of  25,(X)0  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies.  The  right  person  will  possess  out¬ 
standing  language  skills,  be  a  self-starter 
and  have  some  experience  in  covering 
local  or  state  government  and  the  courts. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  for  the 
qualified  person  who  is  interested  in  a 
great  career.  Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Personnel  Dept.,  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  130  E.  Second  St.,  Davenport, 
I A  52801. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

News  editor  for  small,  Chicago-area  daily. 
Minimum  1  year  daily,  or  two  years  weekly 
newspaper  experience.  Good  news  judg¬ 
ment  essential.  Staff  direction,  commun¬ 
ity  involvement  key  to  job.  Must  have  pro¬ 
ven  ability  in  copy  editing,  news  judgment, 
headline  writing,  layout,  photo  selection. 
Must  be  able  to  work  well  with  others. 
Good  pay  and  benefits  for  right  person. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples.  Box  3337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  on  a  lO.CXX)  PM  daily 
in  the  midwest.  Will  cover  local  and  area 
sports.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  3402,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  reporter  needed  for  chal¬ 
lenging  work  at  47,000  New  York  area  AM. 
We’re  looking  to  add  a  few  self-starting 
hustlers  to  our  staff.  Experience  preferred 
but  not  necessary.  Box  3431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  weekly  seeks  do-all  staffer. 
Duties  include  reporting,  features,  sports, 
photos,  layout.  You’ll  work  hard  (some 
nights,  too)  but  only  4  days  a  week.  We’ll 
give  you  the  expertise  to  climb  the  ladder. 
We’re  no-nonsense  pros.  Southern  town  of 
15.(X)0.  Box  3420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  NORTHERN  Zone  5  weekly  needs 
person  to  serve  as  Editor  and  one  person 
news  staff.  If  community  news,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  layout  are  your  strong  points  you 
can  earn  the  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
rapidly  expanding  group  of  22  newspapers. 
We’re  looking  for  a  person  who  can  rapidly 
become  an  integral  part  of  this  commun¬ 
ity.  Salary  $8.C)00-$10,0(W  depending  on 
experience.  Reply  to  Box  3411,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WASHINGTON— Experienced  reporter, 
superb  writer  who  seeks  career  advance¬ 
ment  in  investigative  business  journalism 
needed  for  leading  energy  publication.  Can 
pay  low  20’s  for  the  tough  mind  that  can 
pass  stiff  writing  test,  ask  the  hard  ques¬ 
tions,  then  interpret  today’s  big  issues  for 
demanding  audience.  Immediate  opening. 
No  beginners.  Send  resume  and  best  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to  Observer  Publishing,  Canal 
Sq.,  Washington,  DC  20007. 

SPORTS  WRITERS:  Expanding  depart¬ 
ment.  Need  one  person  with  appreciation 
of  high  school  sports  and  some  VDT  ex¬ 
perience.  Also  looking  for  2  general  as¬ 
signment  people  with  understanding  of  all 
sports  and  ability  to  convey  it  with  clarity. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Craig  Barnes, 
Sun-Sentinel,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  New  Jersey  semi-weekly  seeks 
desk  person  with  some  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  or  J-degree.  Send  letter  and  resume 
to:  Box  3408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


REPORTER  wanted  for  middle  Tennessee 
daily  great.  An  expansion  in  our  newsroom 
creates  this  opening.  Reporter  who  has 
working  knowledge  of  photography  and 
offset  composition,  our  daily  is  located  in 
the  heart  of  Tennessee.  A  great  place  to 
work  and  play.  Phone  (615)  528-5405,  The 
Dispatch,  ask  for  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  needed 
by  63,000  daily  in  Zone  6.  Ability  to  write 
gracefully,  accurately  and  under  deadline 
absolutely  essential.  Send  resume,  clips 
Box  3401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  7,000  circulation 
county  seat  daily.  Should  have  strong  edit¬ 
ing,  photography  and  layout  skills  and  be 
able  to  improve  staff  efforts  in  those  areas. 
Would  supervise  and  provide  leadership 
for  6  reporters,  plus  correspondents.  We 
stress  local  news  and  features.  Copies  of 
your  resume  and  other  material  should  be 
sent  to:  Gary  Dalton,  Urbana  Citizen,  P.O. 
Box  191,  Urbana,  OH  43078. 


PHOTO  EDITOR  for  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  150,000  PM  daily,  225,000  Sunday. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  able  to  work 
under  deadline  pressure,  be  able  to  edit 
pictures  the  way  a  skilled  word  editor  edits 
stories,  serve  as  liaison  between  originat¬ 
ing  desks,  photo  department  and  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  contribute  meaningfully  to 
creative  process  of  layout  for  open  pages 
and  section  fronts.  Send  applications  and 
resumes  to  Joe  Fenley,  Managing  Editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  4th  and  Ludlow  Sts., 
Dayton,  OH  45401.  Want  to  fill  this  vital 
slot  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  best  qual¬ 
ified  candidate. 


TWO  KEY  PEOPLE,  one  managing  editor 
with  additional  responsibility  over  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  staffs,  as  well  as  news 
and  photo.  Second  person  a  proven  news¬ 
person  who  can  handle  straight  copy,  fea¬ 
tures  and  sports,  also  average  skills  with 
35mm,  or  better.  Excellent  Midwest 
weekly  wants  to  improve  staff  to  improve 
product.  Detailed  resume  and  salary  needs 
to  Box  3252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS. 
Profit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  list¬ 
ings.  Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer’s 
Newsletter,”  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box 
128),  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"ALL-AROUND”  person  for  top  notch 
weeklies.  Right  person  must  sell  advertis¬ 
ing,  cover  news  and  handle  routine  office 
needs.  A  real  challenge  for  right  person. 
Resume  to  John  Hams,  Eldorado  Times, 
Eldorado,  KS  67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL 

GENERALIST 

100,000  Morning— Evening— Sunday  In 
Zone  3. 

An  ideal  candidate  for  this  position  would 
be  an  energetic,  ambitious  self  starter  to 
direct  a  Personnel  Department  in  a  prog¬ 
ressive  company.  This  position  offers  flex¬ 
ibility  and  growth. 

The  qualified  applicant  will  have  a  degree 
and  minimum  of  two  years  experience  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  personnel  policy 
and  interpretation. 

Investigate  our  opportunity,  all  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
Good  salary  with  full  benefit  program. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  3322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  OPERATOR  experienced  on  Goss 
Urbanite  or  Community.  Area  9.  Call  or 
write  Arlene  Bauman,  Sun  Litho,  7950 
Haskell  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91407. 
(213)  787-4100. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATOR 

Subsidiary  of  Fortune  100  Company  located  in 
major  Northeastern  Indiana  city  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  p.r./journalism  person  to  handle  internal 
communications  duties,  including  responsibility 
for  writing,  editing,  and  designing  company  publi¬ 
cations  and  developing  other  internal  communi¬ 
cations  programs. 

Professional  applicant  should  have  a  minimum  of 
five  years  successful  experinece  as  a  corporate 
editor,  or  equivalent  A  bachelors  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  mass  communications  is  also  required. 
Position  offers  excellent  benefits,  a  starting  sal¬ 
ary  in  the  high  teens  and  a  solid  challenge  to 
creative  individual  who  is  career-oriented.  Strong 
skills  in  news  and  feature  writing,  and  layout  are 
essential. 

For  immediate  and  confidential  consideration, 
please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Box 
3432,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Application  deadline  is 
January  20,  1978. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


PRODUCTION  MAINTENANCE 
Experienced  mechanic  or  erector  on  Cot¬ 
trell  and  King  Presses  wanted.  Salary 
open,  very  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  3283,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Will 
pay  to  relocate  to  Zone  2. 


PRESSROOM  Cottrell  V-25.  Experience 
necessary.  Top  salary  and  benefits  for 
qualified  persons.  Contact  Chet  Achord: 
(713)  452-4761,  collect.  Houston,  TX. 


PRODUCTION 


BOOK  PRODUCTION 

Assistant  to  the  manager.  Experience  in 
the  mechanical  production  of  technical 
books  helpful.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
under  the  pressure  of  daily  deadlines  and 
long  hours.  Zone  6.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  3314.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PERSON  TO  HEAD  UP  our  production  de¬ 
partment  from  time  copy  enters  compos¬ 
ing  room  door  until  papers  depart  from 
press.  Knowledge  of  modern  typesetting 
equipment,  camera  and  ability  to  run  and 
maintain  a  Cottrell  V-22  press  a  must.  Po¬ 
sition  now  open  and  must  be  filled  soon. 
Contact  Eldorado  Times,  Eldorado,  KS 
67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

The  Metro  East  Journal,  a  38,000  circula¬ 
tion  PM  daily  located  in  E.  St.  Louis  (ID. 
has  an  imm^iate  opening  for  composing 
room  foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication 
in  the  process  of  conversion  from  hot 
metal  to  photocomposition.  We  seek  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  composing  room  supervisory 
experience.  In  return,  we  offer  liberal  ben¬ 
efits  and  a  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume,  salary  history  to 
Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 


TYPESETTER  experienced  on  VIP.  Call  or 
write  Arlene  Bauman,  Sun  Litho,  7950 
Haskell  Avenue.  Van  Nuys,  CA  91406. 
(213)  787-4100. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  wanted  by  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Super  place  to  raise  a  family. 
Ideal  candidate  should  now  be  doing 
bright,  creative  ads  and  promotion  mate¬ 
rial  for  advertising,  circulation  and  edito¬ 
rial.  If  you  would  like  to  run  your  own  show, 
write  and  tell  us  about  yourself.  All  replies 
will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Feel 
free  to  send  samples  of  your  best  ideas. 
Write  Box  3287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
If  you  fit  this  profile  for  an  action-packed 
job  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ag¬ 
gressive  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  .  . . 
your  forte  is  copy  with  a  strong  sense  of 
layout  and  design.  You  know  how  you  want 
things  to  look  and  you  can  enthuse  your 
staff  with  your  standards.  You  know  how  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  senior  department 
heads.  You  enjoy  coordinating  the  myriad 
activities  of  editorial,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  into  a  smooth  running 
organization.  On  our  side  we  offer  you  a 
salary  commensurate  with  your  ability,  full 
company  benefits,  a  department  that  has 
the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the  entire 
newspaper  staff,  room  to  grow  and  a  great 
lifestyle  in  one  of  the  most  lively  cities  in 
Zone  2.  If  you  enjoy  a  fast  paced  life,  rush 
your  resume  and  your  reason  why  this  is 
the  job  tor  you.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
3352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
A  major  Zone  9  morning  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  a  hot  competitive  market  is 
looking  for  a  sharp  aggressive  promotion 
manager  with  good  management  skills,  a 
multimedia  background  and  a  strong  ad¬ 
vertising  orientation.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  a  brief  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  3400,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential.  This  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  and  hires,  assigns  and 
promotes  its  employees  without  regard  to 
sex,  race,  religion  or  national  origin. 


SALES 


SYNDICATE  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 
NORTHEASTERN  (US)  AREA 

/>  major  newspaper  feature  syndicate  has 
an  opening  in  the  New  York  office  for  a  top 
sales  person  with  3  years  minimum  sales 
experience  selling  nationally  syndicated 
features. 

Individual  must  have  proven  sales  back¬ 
ground  working  with  newspaper  editors 
and  enjoy  daily  customer  contact.  You 
should  be  willing  to  travel  extensively  and 
be  looking  for  an  interesting  challenge 
working  with  one  of  the  leaders  in  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  features. 

Excellent  salary  plus  generous  commis¬ 
sions  and  bonuses.  Excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Send  resume  to  Box  3437,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F. 


Have  we  got  a 
salesman  for  you! 


He's  got  great  newspaper  contacts.  He’s 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  latest  |echnology. 
He  knows  how  to  design  a  system  that 
works  best  for  his  client.  And,  because  he 
knows  and  cares  about  his  clients,  he 
knows  when  existing  equipment  should  be 
implemented  to  keep  pace  with  growth  and 
advancement. 

How  do  we  know  so  much  about  this  fellow? 
He  reads  EDITORS.  PUBLISHER!  We  speak 
his  language! 

If  you’re  on  the  lookout  for  good  sales 
people,  call  E&P  Classifieds.  We’ll  get  your 
message  across. 


E&P  Classifieds 

Programmed  for  Selling 


Positions 


Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HUSBAND/WIFE  team,  versed  all  phases 
weeklies,  shoppers.  Started  and  run  one  of 
country’s  largest.  Need  us?  Box  3307, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOAL  ORIENTED  manager,  45,  with  BA 
degree  seeks  opportunity  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  general  management  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  a  medium  or  smaller  size  organiza¬ 
tion.  Extensive  knowledge  of  overall  news¬ 
paper  operations  with  heavy  experience  in 
aggressive  shirt  sleeve  management,  ad¬ 
ministration,  profit  performance  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Box  3357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  community  minded  executive 
seeks  position  as  Publisher/Ad  Director,  17 
years  experience.  Account  Executive,  Ad 
Manager,  Publisher.  Would  like  to  relocate 
in  other  area.  Box  3370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROBLEM  SOLVER  seeks  new  challenge. 
Track  record  shows  success  as  association 
communicator,  trade  magazine  editor,  wri¬ 
ter,  and  manager.  Innovation  and  manage¬ 
rial  follow-through  are  my  strong  points. 
Let  me  handle  your  thorniest  problems! 
Box  3423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST'with  national  readership  de¬ 
sires  re-locating  with  a  conservative  daily, 
any  Zone.  Box  3313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  medium¬ 
sized  publication— experienced  in  all 
phases  desires  to  re  locate  m  Zones  3  or  4. 
All  replies  confidential.  Box  3275,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MATURE  CIRCULATOR:  head  of  small 
daily,  looking  for  medium  size  publication. 
10  years  experience  all  areas  with  prov¬ 
en  track  record.  Box  3288,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPLEMENT  your  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  mature  professional.  12  years 
experience  in  different  managerial  posi¬ 
tions,  from  promotion  to  city  street  sales. 
Very  strong  with  little  merchant  system, 
proven  track  record.  Box  3421,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Pro  presently 
employed  in  a  management  position  by  a 
major  metro  daily  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Over  20  years  experience  in  all  ph¬ 
ases  of  Classified  Advertising  including 
strong  telephone  sales  management. 

I  am  seeking  a  classified  manager's  or  ad¬ 
vertising  manager's  position  with  a  news¬ 
paper  organization  that  recognizes  a  man¬ 
ager's  contribution  to  profits  through  his 
ability  to  motivate,  train  and  manage  by 
objectives. 

If  you  are  interested  in  someone  with  a 
proven  record  of  accomplishments  in  in¬ 
creased  ad  count.  Image,  and  revenue, 
please  contact  me  at  Box  3367,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  14  years  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  change  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Box  3340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  for  a  sharp  experienced  Ad 
Manager-Daily— I  am  looking  lor  a 
challenge— Tops  sales,  promotions.  Now  in 
Zone  5.  Write  Box  3354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  Retail  Ad  Salesman,  now 
with  large  daily,  looking  to  move  North  or 
West  from  Southeast  Florida.  Please  reply 
to  Box  3403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  Salesman  with  weekly  and 
daily  experience,  would  like  position  with 
daily  newspaper  In  Zones  1.2,4,5,8,9.  Con¬ 
tact  L.  Grant,  P.0,  Box  311,  New  Haven, 
CT  06502  or  call  (203)  624-1550  after  6 
PM  Eastern  Time. 


EDITORIAL 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  EDITOR.  Staff  direction-  | 
development.  Layout-graphics.  Editorial 
writing.  Community  involvement.  Done  it 
all.  Box  3285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  IS  MORE  THAN  a  piece  of  paper  with 
ink  on  it.  I  care  about  words  and  have 
sprent  a  lifetime  studying  them  and  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  use  them  precisely  and  con¬ 
cisely.  Hire  me  as  your  copy  editor  and  I'll 
show  you  what  I  mean.  7  years  reporting 
and  copy  editing.  MA  journalism.  PhD 
candidate  in  English  composition.  College 
editor,  college  writing  teacher.  Box  3298, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER,  29,  wants  re¬ 
porting  job  in  metropolitan  area.  6  years 
full-time  and  5  years  part-time  experience 
in  writing,  editing,  layout.  MA  in  urban  af¬ 
fairs  reporting.  Resume  and  clips  avail¬ 
able.  Box  33C)0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


,  REPORTER-SPORTSWRITER-30-year-old 
i  journalism  grad  with  7  years  solid  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  125,000  metro  daily.  5  years  on 
j  city  desk  covering  government,  politics, 

I  schools  and  courts,  including  federal,  dis- 
I  trict  and  circuit  courts:  and  2  years  on 
;  sports  desk  covering  football,  basketball, 
baseball  and  track  at  the  high  school  and 
,  college  level.  Box  3327,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  PULITZER  PRIZE  NOMINEE.  5  years  ex- 
,  perience.  Major  international  fellowship 
I  winner.  2  other  awards,  I  want  back  in  bus¬ 
iness  after  period  as  starving  freelancer.  I 
I  offer  200%  effort,  talent  and  enthusiasm. 

1  Your  publication  will  be  better  for  my  pre- 
I  sence.  Box  3310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I'M  LOOKING  FOR  A  GOOD  HOME 
55-year-old  newspaper  pro,  who  Increased 
ad  volume  300%  in  last  job,  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  continue  life-long  career  as  ad 
manager,  general  manager,  etc.,  in  a 
family-like  environment  where  experience,  . 
success  and  dedication  are  appreciated.  I 
Box  3326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  SLOT  on  mid-size  daily  any  Zone 
sought  by  8  year  pro.  Good  heads,  layout 
are  what  I  do  best.  Currently  newskity 
editor  on  small  daily.  Previously  deskman, 
reporter,  sports  writer  on  40,C)00  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Box  3280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  weekly  and  small  (17,000)  daily 
editor  now  with  large  daily  group,  seeks 
return  to  community  involvement  as  take- 
charge  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Totally-qualified  non-drinker.  Zones  4,  9. 
Box  2070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  WHO  TOOK  A  CHANCE  orTa 
new  newspaper  that  went  bust  seeks  a  job. 
Approximately  4  years  of  daily  newspaper 
and  wire  experience  spans  suburban  and 
urban  reporting,  copy  editing,  layout,  hot 
type  and  offset,  plus  computers.  Ge*  a 
24-hour  worker  for  8  hours  of  pay  by  re¬ 
sponding  to  Box  3323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  reporter  with  6  years 
newspaper  experience  has  covered  educa¬ 
tion.  politics,  social  issues,  but  will  cover 
any  beat  and  go  anywhere.  MA  journalism, 
college  newspaper  editor.  Box  3318, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  REPORTER  seexs  gcnciai  as¬ 
signment  position.  Recent  college 
graduate  and  member  of  SPJ,  SDX.  Call 
Jeff  Geller  at  (212)  657-6851. 

AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR,  weekly,  daily, 
magazine.  Strong  background,  top  reputa¬ 
tion.  Started  new  newspapers,  resurrected 
bad  ones.  Work  well  with  young  editors. 
Good  idea  man.  Excellent  writer.  Seek 
news  management  job;  interesting  writing 
job;  combination  of  both.  Rick  Friedman, 
1032  Valley  Road,  Fairfield,  CT  06430. 
(203)  372-3787. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  National  TV  Monthly 
with  news  syndication,  magazine  and  edu¬ 
cation  text  experience  seeks  challenging 
position/assignments.  Box  3360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


4  MAN  SPORTS  ST AFF  rolled  into  one.  The 
hard  work  is  fine,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it 
for  a  larger  daily  with  better  pay.  Excellent 
I  organizer  and  writer  with  a  good  eye  for 
page  design.  Box  3349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  and  entertainment  writer  with 
three  and  a  half  years  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  associate  editor's  position  with  news¬ 
paper  supplement  magazine.  Have  ability 
to  see  human  interest  in  all  areas  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Also  have  national  magazine  free¬ 
lance  credits.  Resume  and  clippings  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  dailies  and  weekly,  female,  seeks 
work  Zone  4,6  or  8.  Box  143,  Cibolo,  TX. 
78108.  (512)  658-2327. 


EXPERIENCED  magazine  journalist.  23. 
Background  in  editing,  layout,  photog¬ 
raphy,  good  writing  skills.  Seek  general  as¬ 
signment  newspaper  or  magazine.  Flexible 
and  mobile.  Box  3358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


us  LAWYER-JOURNALIST,  28,  freelanc¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  wants  job  anywhere,  any  pay 
in  daily  journalism.  Know  German,  French, 
some  Italian,  Swedish.  Clips  available,  can 
come  to  US  for  interview.  Box  3339,  Editor 
S  Publisher. 


EASTERN— Sportswriter-Deskman,  40, 
seeks  sports  or  news  desk  position.  Zones 
8,9  or  Hawaii.  18  years  in  Journalism  field. 
8  years  desk  work.  VDT,  layout  experience. 
Box  3406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-CHARGING  reporter  seeks  feature/ 
sports/news  spot  on  daily  anywhere— and  I 
mean  anywhere— in  the  US.  I  can  do  the 
job.  Andrew  Armstrong,  (607  )  547-2334. 


PRODIGAL  SON  seeks  return  home. 
Former  Sunday  Editor  of  65,000  ABC 
came  up  through  the  ranks.  Top  news 
judgment  back^  by  good  management. 
Ex-publisher,  Box  3429,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SKILLS,  EXPERIENCE,  testimonials. 
Copy  editor. 

Box  3405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  Journeyman.  Versatile.  Bright 
graphics.  VDT-trained.  Newspaper  or 
magazine.  Box  3430.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHAT  A  PACKAGE! 

Intelligent,  creative,  personable  young 
journalist  and  photographer  seeks 
stimulating  work  on  medium  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Zones  1, 2,3,5.  Extensive  col¬ 
lege,  professional  editing  experience:  fast 
learner,  hard  worker.  Strong  on  creative 
layout  (type,  heads,  design);  darkroom  and 
production.  Record  reviews  optional.  Don't 
delay:  Send  no  money  now,  write  Box 
3415,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Supply  is  lim¬ 
ited. 


MATURE,  experienced  husband/wife  team 
seeks  editorial/production/management 
opportunity  with  Zone  7,8,9  weekly.  Box 
3407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  stringer  for  daily, 
chain  of  weeklies  and  trade  journal  will 
consider  another  client.  Now  doing 
California  delegation,  defense,  energy,  re¬ 
search,  tourism  policy.  Not  limited, 
though.  Box  31,  College  Park,  MD  20740. 


EDITOR,  28,  of  award-winning,  7,500 
weekly  seeks  return  to  sports  writing. 
Highly  skilled  in  writing  and  editing,  I  can 
be  a  major  asset  to  your  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  3419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  has  honed  skills 
during  14  years  with  newspapers,  a  wire 
service  and  business  magazines.  Equally 
adept  at  reporting  or  editing.  Good  under¬ 
standing  or  politics  and  economics,  with 
the  clips  to  prove  it.  Now  working  in  New 
York  City  area  but  want  greater  challenge 
and  more  responsibility.  Open  to  interest¬ 
ing  offers.  Box  3424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER— 29-year-old  journalism 
grad  with  4  years  experience  on  a  metro 
daily.  VDT  trained.  Experienced  at  cover¬ 
ing  pro  golf  plus  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  on  a  college  level.  Offers  200% 
effort  and  enthusiasm.  Box  3410,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced,  versatile 
writer-editor;  dailies,  magazines,  PR  back¬ 
ground.  Strong  on  environment,  politics 
(conservative).  Box  3416,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  county  weekly  editor 
and  reporter  seeks  reporting  job  on 
medium  to  large-sized  daily.  Can  handle 
any  assignment.  Good  columnist.  5  years 
experience.  Loraine  Anderson,  1314, 
Lilac,  E.  Lansing,  Ml  48823  (517)  351- 
6481. 


REPORTER,  December  J-school  graduate 
with  1  year  experience  covering  commun¬ 
ity  news  on  the  city  and  county  level  in¬ 
cluding  zoning,  seeks  permanent  position 
on  a  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Zone  2  or  5. 
Energetic  beginner  is  willing  to  travel  and 
work  any  beat  for  a  chance  to  get  started. 
Box  3425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR  with 
sportswriting  experience  on  30M  AM  daily 
seeks  news  or  sports  slot  position  on  PM 
paper.  Box  3439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIAN,  BA-J,  MLS.  Newspaper  lib¬ 
rary  experience  includes  reference,  re¬ 
search,  indexing.  Familiar  with  computer/ 
VDT  searching.  Seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion,  any  Zone.  .  Box  3417,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  widely  published  in 
US  and  Europe,  leaving  mid-February  for 
Central  America.  Seeking  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  assignments.  Warren  D.  Jorgensen, 
369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  (212) 
986-1224. 


MY  PHOTOS  ARE  STORIES  in  themselves. 
Photojournalist,  3  years  experience  with 
weekly  desires  position  with  growing  daily. 
Any  Zone.  Portfolio  and  clippings  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1977  PHOTOJOURNALISM  Grad,  San  Jose 
State,  with  experience  on  daily  newspaper 
whose  pictures  have  appeared  nation 
wide,  seeks  photo-conscious  daily  looking 
for  new  talent.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  not 
necessary.  Resume  and  sample  pictures 
on  request.  Richard  Green,  16048  Channel 
St.,  San  Lorenzo,  CA  94580.  (415)  276- 
3243. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Reaching  the  non-readers 


There  is  a  stereotype  of  a  typical 
newspaper  non-reader  as  being  the 
young  and  elderly,  low  income,  poorly 
educated,  considered  by  some  editors  as 
a  poor  target  for  conversion  to  reader- 
ship. 

An  ANPA  News  Research  study  finds 
that  is  only  one  group  of  non-reader.  The 
other  group  it  calls  “atypical  non-readers 
who  are  expected  to  read  but  don’t  .  .  . 
they  are  middle  age,  middle  and  upper 
income  and  well  educated.”  This  group 
is  worth  going  after,  the  study  recom¬ 
mends. 

Paula  M.  Poindexter,  a  doctoral  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  S.  I.  Newhouse  School  of 
Public  Communications  at  Syracuse 
University  and  a  staff  member  of  the 
ANPA  News  Research  Center,  did  the 
study  and  wrote  the  report.  It  was 
funded  by  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Personal  interviews  with  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  randomly  selected  adults  in 
nine  northwestern  markets  identified  510 
persons  who  reported  they  never  or  sel¬ 
dom  read  the  daily  newspaper. 

In  six  cities  326  non-readers  were 
asked  to  tell  in  their  own  words  why  they 
don’t  read  the  newspapers.  In  the  other 
three  cities,  non-readers  were  asked  to 
indicate  on  a  check-list  of  15  items  which 
reasons  best  described  their  reasons  for 
avoiding  the  newspaper.  The  check-list 
was  developed  from  the  responses  of  the 
first  326  non-readers. 

The  most  common  reasons  volun¬ 
teered  for  not  reading  a  daily  newspaper 
are  “lack  of  time,”  “use  of  another 
medium,”  “cost,”  and  “lack  of  inter¬ 
est”  in  the  content  of  a  newspaper,  the 
report  said.  But  the  typical  and  atypical 
non-readers  differ  in  the  reasons  they 
give. 

“When  partitioned  into  typical  and 
atypical  non-reader  age  groups,  atypical 
non-readers  (those  who  are  middle-aged) 
cite  lack  of  time  as  a  major  factor  more 
frequently  than  do  typical  non-readers 
(the  very  young  and  very  old).  About 
66%  of  the  atypical  non-readers  blamed 
time,  while  only  48%  of  the  typical  non¬ 
readers  cited  lack  of  time.”  When 
grouped  by  income,  71%  of  the  atypical 
non-readers  (high  income)  cited  lack  of 
time  compared  to  31%  in  the  typical  (low 
income)  group. 

Other  results:  66%  of  the  atypical 
non-readers  compared  to  only  34%  of  the 
typical  non-readers  pointed  to  news  con¬ 
tent  as  a  major  reason  they  avoid  the 
newspapers. 

“When  typical  and  atypical  non¬ 
readers  are  compared  for  why  they  avoid 
dailies,  two  findings  stand  out,”  Poin¬ 
dexter  says.  “Atypical  non-readers 
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avoid  newspapers  because  of:  1.  lack  of 
time,  and  2.  dissatisfaction  with  news¬ 
paper  content. 

They  provide  “the  greatest  potential 
for  conversion  to  newspaper  reading,” 
the  report  says. 

Poindexter  says  editors  are  already 
trying  to  do  something  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  time — adding  news  briefs  and 
comprehensive  indexes.  But  “content” 
is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  because  ad¬ 
justing  for  one  minority  might  alienate 
another  group  of  readers. 

She  suggests  further  research  to  de¬ 
termine  specific  content  atypical  non¬ 
readers  object  to. 

The  author  concludes  her  study: 
“While  typical  and  atypical  non-readers 
are  both  potential  readers,  atypical  non¬ 
readers  are  a  better  target  for  a  reader- 
ship  campaign.  It  can  not  be  overem¬ 
phasized  that  atypical  non-readers  func¬ 
tion  in  a  world  of  newspaper  reading 
adults.  Atypical  non-readers  are  exposed 
to  newspaper  readers  in  their  offices,  on 
the  tennis  court  and  in  their  middle-class 
neighborhoods.  Atypical  non-readers, 
like  newspaper  readers,  are  also  more 
likely  to  participate  in  civic  and  social 
activities  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities.  Promoting  the  social  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  reading  could  have  tremendous 
impact'on  this  segment  of  the  circulation 
area  that  heretofore  had  been  dismissed 
as  non-fertile  recruiting  ground.’' 

The  social  desirability  of  being  an  in¬ 
formed  reader  has  been  promoted  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  some  magazines  as  well  as  a 
few  newspapers.  It  might  be  just  the 
theme  for  an  industry-wide  newspaper 
effort — with  the  accent  on  informed. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

1/4/781/11/78 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  17%  18 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  17V4  17 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  33  30 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  58%  56% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  16%  16% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  33%  33 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  38%  35V4 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  13  12V2 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  36  32% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  28%  28V4 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  37%  36'/! 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  25%  24V4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  14%  14% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  29V4  25'/! 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  18%  17 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  25  24 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  9V8  IVi 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23  21  Vi 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12V4  12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  37%  35% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  24%  23V2 

Torstar(CE)  .  IS'A  13 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  35'/2  31% 


Editor  shot 
to  death  in 
Nicaragua 

Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal, 
53,  editor  and  publisher  of  La  Prensa  of 
Managua,  Nicaragua  was  shot  to  death  in 
downtown  Managua  January  10.  La  Pren¬ 
sa  is  the  coutnry’s  only  opposition  pa¬ 
per. 

Chamorro’s  last  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  in  October  when  he  accepted 
a  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  just  after  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  him  by  the  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  lifted. 

Chamorro  was  honored  for  “distin¬ 
guished  journalistic  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  inter-American  under¬ 
standing.”  The  newspaper  was  founded 
in  1926  by  his  father,  whose  own  grand¬ 
father  had  been  a  president  of  Nicaragua 
in  the  late  19th  century.  Chamorro’s 
brother  Xavier  is  manager  of  La  Prensa. 

The  editor/publisher  was  shot  18  times 
by  three  men  in  a  car  who  forced  his  auto 
to  the  curb,  according  to  Danilo  Aguirre 
Solis,  managing  editor  of  La  Prensa. 

Before  his  last  visit  to  the  United 
States,  Chamorro  had  had  his  civil  rights 
suspended  for  20  months,  including  the 
right  to  leave  the  country.  The  news¬ 
paper  had  been  under  government  cen¬ 
sorship.  The  restrictions  were  lifted  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Supreme  Court  under 
pressure  by  U.S.  officials  and  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association. 

Flynt  purchases 
two  weekly  papers 

Larry  Flynt,  founder  of  Hustler,  Chic 
and  Ohio  Magazine,  acquired  2  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  past  week  or  two,  one 
in  President  Jimmy  Carter’s  hometown 
of  Plains,  Ga.,  and  the  other,  the  Los 
Angeles  Free  Press,  located  in  a  city 
where  it  has  been  announced  he  will 
move  his  Hustler  editorial  offices. 

Flynt  currently  is  appealing  a  25-year 
prison  sentence  and  an  $11,000  fine  in 
Ohio  for  pandering,  obscenity,  and  en¬ 
gaging  in  organized  crime  for  his 
sexually-explicit  Hustler. 

Operating  out  of  40  W.  Gay  St.,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio,  Flynt  has  made  it  known 
he  has  a  number  of  other  newspapers 
under  consideration  for  purchasing. 
Sources  report  he  wants  to  buy  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post. 

Jay  Levin,  a  Los  Angeles  freelancer 
who  worked  10  years  as  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Post,  was  hired  as  publisher 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  new  Free 
Press,  with  Jeff  Nightbyrd,  who  was 
editor  of  the  weekly  Austin  Sun,  named 
associate  publisher  and  executive  editor, 
and  Roger  Gentry  remaining  as  editor. 
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'WHEN  WE  CONVERTED 
WE  GOT  WHAT  WE  . 
HAD  TO  HAVE...  I 
A  TOTAL  7 

;;X  SYSTEM,  TOTAL  Q 
J  SERVICE  AND 
i  TOTAL  SUPPLY" 


TOM  TAYLOR 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
New  York  Times 


"We  knew  the  changeover  was  going  to  be  a 
mammoth  job.  We  had  to  have  spmeone  that 
could  quickly  set  up  a  plateroon^,  jtrain  our 
people  and  supply  us  with  whatever  it  takes  to 
go  offset.  Western  did  all  of  it— what  a  relief." 

Tom  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  thing.  And  still 
doesn't . . .  for  Western's  continual  follow-up 
service  and  quality  products  assure  a 
smooth  operation. 

Are  you  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho? 

If  so,  consider  Western's  complete  plateroom 
conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and  design 
your  plateroom— train  your  people  and  supply 
you  with  everything  you  need— machinery, 

plates  and  chemistry _ and  follow-up 

service,  too — continual  follow-up  service  to 
keep  you  operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN — fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  Hugh 
McGaughy — he'll  give  you  the  good  news,  or 
call  Hugh  at  our  toll-free  number 
800/325-3310.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
package  of  literature— and  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Tom  Taylor  and  assistant  Mac  Russell  check  quality. 


uienern 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 


Early  February  deadlines  for  these 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  awards 


Edward  Willis  Scripps 
for  best  service 
to  cause  of  free  press 


No  entry  blank  is  required  and  exhibits  of  perti¬ 
nent  material,  preferably  mounted  in  some  manner, 
should  be  sent  to  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award, 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  and  accompanied  by  a  nomi¬ 
nating  letter  from  someone  who  was  not  directly 
involved  with  the  entry. 

Entries  may  reflect  service  to  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  in  a  variety  of  ways; 

Fighting  the  growing  threat  of  censorship  in 
America:  overcoming  public  uneasiness  with  regard 
to  press  credibility:  combating  government  secrecy 
at  all  levels,  and  instilling  in  the  public  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  need — as  well  as  its  right — to  know,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment. 

Winner  of  the  first  Scripps  Award  was  The  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  for  its  40-part  series  on  a  free  press 
in  a  free  society. 


Walker  Stone 
for  general  excellence 
in  editorial  writing 

February  10  is  the  postmark  deadline  for  the  fifth 
annual  Walker  Stone  Awards  given  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  field  of  newspaper  editorial 
writing. 

A  first  prize  of  $1,000 
and  a  certificate,  and  a 
second  prize  of  $500  will 
be  awarded. 

The  Stone  Awards  are 
named  for  the  late  editor- 
in-chief  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and 
president  of  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation, 
whose  graceful  and  vivid 
editorials  won  wide  rec¬ 
ognition  in  his  profession. 

Yardstick  for  judging  the  awards,  which  require 
no  entry  blank,  will  be  for  general  excellence  in  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  which  may  include  forcefulness,  and 
importance  to  the  public  interest.  Entrants  are  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  the  background  necessary  for 
judging  these  qualities.  Submitted  material  must 
have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1977,  and 
accompanied  by  a  nominating  letter  from  someone 
not  directly  involved  with  the  exhibit. 

Nominations,  preferably  mounted,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Walker  Stone  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

John  R.  Harrison,  The  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  was 
top  prize  winner  in  the  1976  Stone  Awards. 

Stone  entries,  as  in  all  of  the  newspaper  compe¬ 
titions  sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion.  become  property  of  The  Foundation. 

OTHER  DEADLINES 

Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards  Feb.  20 
Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards  March  1 


WALKER  STONE 


February  1  is  the  postmark  deadline  for  the  second 
annual  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award,  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  giants  of  American  journalism 
and  founder  of  the 

m  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers.  It  was  established  to 
recognize  that  newspaper 

cause  of  the  Constitu- 

A  bronze  plaque  will  be 
presented  to  the  winning 
newspaper,  with  a  cash  prize  of  $2,500  given  to  the 
editor  for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  individ¬ 
uals  on  the  staff  who  contributed  most  significantly 
to  the  endeavor. 


E.  W.  SCRIPPS 


Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
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